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APPE^DI X 

TO THE 

REPORT OF THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 

BEING 

UK PORT OF THE DAIRY COMMISSIONED. 



Ottawa, 80th January, 1891. 
r ° the Honourable 

^e Minister of Agrieultnre, 

rn - . '" j[ have the honour to submit the First Animal Reportof the Dairy Com- 
ne ' - for the Dominion of Canada. 

Th " • ■ 

Dairy (J, .^ movement which afterwards led to the creation of tho Office of 
Pertnane mi9910nor > nad not tliat purpose in view at its commencement. To give 
„, ent - "^ to a record of the occurrences which led onto that end, a brief state 
'•vnch'of | '? introduced hore - By a series of letters to the press. Mr. \V. II. 
•'is book"" r, a " vi "y- Qne.,who had acquired a wide and honorable reputation through 
of a Dn- . . ?' 'fi° Dair y Practice" began an agitation in favor of the organisation 
a8 8embli lymen ' 8 Associatiou for the Uominion of Canada. That culminated in th. 
several n S •'' Ottawa of delegates from all the Dairymen's Associations in th, 
Provinces on 9th April, 1889. 

Convention at Ottawa. 

held in ! """. ' 0Sy of the S P eak c - of the House of Commons, the meetings were 
s, 'iited--."'° "' tlu ' conunitu ' e rooms. The following Associations were repro- 

e Dairymen's Association of Western Ontario; 

e -»aii yrneii's Association of Eastern Ontario; 

jurymen's Association of the Province of Quebec; 
'"' Ci «araeries' Association of Ontario; 

° Dau 'ymen's Association of Nova Scotia; 
no Ihiirymcn's Association of Manitoba; 

• Provincial Farmers' Association of New Brunswick. 

J. de L T h - Stei ' ^ now ' ton > Q ue -> waa chosen provisional president, and Mi-. 

• ache, Quebec, was elected secretary of the meeting. 



After discussion a resolution was unanimously adopted in favor of the organisa- 
tion of a Federal Dairy Association. A committee, on organisation was formed by 
the appointment of the gentlemen whose names follow: — 

Messrs. D. M. Macpherson, Louis Beaubion, W. H. Lynch, J. C. Chapais, E. 
Gasswell, P. B. de la Bruere, Ed. A. Barnard, and Major Boulton. 

At a subsequent session the following recommendations of the committee were 
adopted : — 

I. " The name of the new association shall be : ' The Dairymen's Association of 
the Dominion of Canada.' " 

II. " The aim of the Association shall be to promote the general interests of the 
daily industry in the. Dominion of Canada." 

III. '' In order to become a member of this Association it shall be necessary for 
the applicant to be a member of one of the regular District or Provincial At 
tions, except in the case of Senators and Members of the House of Commons who 
shall be ex-officio members of the Association." 

TV. " The Association shall be under the control of a President, a Vice-President 
for each of the Provincial Associations, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and three Dii 
for each of the Provinces of the Do minion, in conformity with the Act of I ncorporsuion, 
all of whom shall compose a Board of Directors of the Association, and report to the 
said Association at its general meeting." 

(This recommendation was afterwards amended by allotting four Directors to 
Ontario and four to Quebec.) 

The election of the Officers of the new Association was proceeded with and 
resulted in the choice of: — 

President : — Mr. D. M. Macpherson, Lancaster, Out. 

IV, t-Presidents : — The Presidents of all the Provincial Dairymen's Associate 

Secretary : — Mr. J. C. Chapais, St. Denis, Que. 

Treasurer: — Mr. H. S. Foster, Knowlton, Quo. 

Directors. 

Ontario : — • 

Mr. Wm. H. Eager, South Mountain, Ont. 
Mr. James Eaggarty, West Euntingdon, tint. 
Mr. 1-:. Casswell, Ingersoll, Ont. 
Mr. Thos. Ballantyne, M.L.A., Stratford. Ont. 

Quebec : — 

Il,,n. I.oui- Beaubien, Montreal, Que. 
Col. Ora N. Patten, limine Corners. Que. 
Mr. M. Bei-natchez, fcfontmagny, Que. 

Prof. Ed. A. Barnard. Quebec, Que. 

New Brunswick : — 

Mr. Julius X. Inches, Fredoricton, X.B. 
Mr. Arthur C. Fairweatber, Rothsay, N T .B. 
.Mr. George Fawcett, SackyilU, N.B. 



Nova Scotia : 

Mr. L. C. Archibald, Antigonish, N.S. 
Mr. Paul 0. Black, Falmouth, N.S. 
Mr. John McKcon, Mabou, Cape Breton, N.S. 
Prince Edward Island:— 

T I»n. Alexander Laird, Bedeque, P.E.I. 

■Jon. D. Ferguson, New London, P.K.I. 

Mr. John Hamilton, New Perth, P.E.I. 
Manitoba: 

Major Boulton, Shellmouth, Man. 

Prof. S. M. Barre\ Winnipeg, Man. 
North-West Territories:— 

Mr. J. P. Dill, Wolseley, N.W.T. 

At a later session it was " moved by Major Boulton, seconded by Mr. B.Casswell, 

lesolved that the Government be requested to appoint a Dairy Commissioner, 
ose duty it shall be to watch over the interests of the dairy industry of the Dominion 
01 Lail ada. Carried unanimously." 

Agricultural Committee. 

P w he rnornin S of tne second day of the Convention, an invitation from Mr. 
j 6 ' M-P., Chairman of the House of Commons Committee on Agriculture, 
' e the Association the privilege of laying its views before that committee at 
oneot its sessions. 

-lessrs. D. M. Macpherson, Louis Beaubien, D. Derbyshire, E. Casswell, Ed. A. 
' and Jas. W. Hobertson addressed the committee and answered enquiries 
,rom its members. 

^ Action was taken by the Committee on Agriculture, as sot forth in the follow- 

g 'esolutions, which were adopted unanimously :— 

and " Mov ed by Mr. Thos. S. Sproule, M.P., seconded by Mr. Samuel E. Hesson, M.P., 

■ so 'ved : ' That in view of the extension and importance of the dairy 

... , . . Canada, and the necessity of protecting its interests, the Committee 

its duty to recommend the appointment of a Dairy Commissioner, whose 

d'ff 1 be to watch over and promoto, as far as possible, the progress of the 

orent branches of this important part of the national industry.' " 

resol' VI ° Vtd by M ''' S " A " Fisher > MJP > ^conded by Mr. Alex. McNeil, M.P. and 
- , e ' " nat tno Committee has learned with satisfaction of the organisation 

oo '«? ''T'ncn's Association of the Dominion of Canada, and is of opinion that, 
\l.r. eri " S the 6 enera ' advantages which must be derived from the labours of this 

- sou aion and t j ie extens j y0 programme which it has to go through, every 

P 881 ble encouragement should be afforded to it.' " 

Deputation to the Government. 

th T?- Ur,nS the ovonin g of tlne second day, an audience was granted by the Premier, 
^e Kight Honourable Sir John A. Macd.mald, and the Honourable Messrs. Carling, 
6d~11 BoWe11 and Costigan, to a deputation from the Association. 



Messrs. T. S. Sproule, M.P., and Adam Brown, M.P., iniroduced the members 
composing the deputation and also spoke in favour of the requests which wore 
afterwards preferred by Messrs. Macpherson, Foster, Lariviere and Prof. Robertson. 

lit. Hon. Sir John A. Macdouald discussed the matters presented to his notice. 
In effect, he intimated that he was well acquainted with the progress of the dairy 
industry in the Dominion of Canada; he knew that its success was identified with 
the welfare of the farmers in largo areas, and therefore as it prospered it became a 
promoter of national prosperity; he knew that the manufacture of cheese had 
been improved more than that of butter-making, and he advised the new Association 
to try to improve the butter produced in the Dominion ; he recognized the 
probable usefulness of a Dairy Commissioner, and would confer with his colleagues 
on the advisability of appointing such an officer. He asked Prof. Robertson to 
submit to him a memorandum on the matters which had been presented by the 
deputation. 

The following is a copy of the memorandum which I had the honour to prepare 
and submit: — 

Memorandum of the arguments presented by the Deputation from the 
Dairymen's Association of the Dominion of Canada, who had the privil< 
of waiting upon the Right Honourable Sir John A. Macdouald, Gh 0. B., 
Hon. John Calling. Hon. Mackenzie Howell and Hon. John Costigan, lor 
the. purpose of urging upon the Government ; — 

1, The desirability of granting a sum of §3,000 to the said Association to be used 
by it, to aid in the farther extension and profitable development of the dairy inter- 

ofthe farmers of Canada; and 

'_'. The advisability of appointing a Dairy Commissioner for the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The deputation considered itself most happy in being privileged to bring the 
wishes and needs of the Dairymen's Association of the Dominion of Canada before 
the Government by an interview with Iwo of its illustrious members, the Right 
Honourable Sir John A. Macdouald and the Honourable John Oarling, Minister of 
Agriculture, who aie everywhere known as taking a deep interest in all that con- 
cerns the welfare of the agricultural community. 

It would be superfluous to recount the unequalled importance of the Agricul- 
tural interests in the Dominion. However, occasion is taken to very briefly remind 
the Government of the great value of dairy husbandry to the farmers and all classes 
of the population. Dairy farming as a h.anch of Agriculture is becoming more full v 
recognised as the permanently profitable method of obtaining satisfactory returns 
from farm products, without exhausting the fertility of the fields. 

The Dairy Industry as represented By the 1,300 odd co-operative cheese and 
butter factories of the Dominion is not the least of our manufacturing interests. 

Since it is the farmers' special sphere, in the following of their occupation, to 
provide food and the raw material lor clothing for tho rest of the race, whatt 
enables them to do these best thereby operates for their protii and benefit. 

(a) Dairy farming increases the available food supply per acre. T. iking for 
illustration the wheat crop, it is evident, that not more than half the possible' life- 
sustaining value of the crop resides in the flour prepared tor human food. The other 
parts of the crop — the straw, the chaff, and tho bran— which are unpalatable, Unsuit- 
able and indigestible for man, can be profitably fed to dairy animals and by them 
transformed into milk, butter, cheeso or beef. In that waj-, from the one crop 
largely, by tho use of cows, the farmers are able to provide both bread and butter. 



j Dairy farming enables farmers to sell their labour and their skill to 
whlV a u tage ' wllile retaining the substances of plant (bod in the soil. When 
of the f • - G am ? unt of one million of bushels, is exported, al least $240,000 worth 
butte 6 t eitl ' lt y oi the fields has been removed in the grain. Whereas when line 
of th* i Value of one million of dollars is exported, not more than $750 worth 

(\ lS- 1S fc,emeuls of plant food has been taken from the country. 
Ponul ] • y.mrming provides remunerative occupation for a larger agricultural 
Rener ll' 011, ^' nco population alone gives value to properly, dairy farming when 

''""3* engaged in, increases the value of all properties in "the locality. 
and th •L m . eanB of dairy farming, the fertility may be restored to exhausted soils 
ished ° S r 6 ° v ' r ^ m richness may be saved by it from becoming barren or impover- 
recom , ances of that beneficial result, from the method of farming that is being 
exten 1 may be cited from tuoso count ies in Quebec and Ontario that have 
whero'a ffi n ^ agCd in dair y in S- Tho condition of the lands in many other sections, 
not | sufficient number of cattle to consume the fodders and coarse grains have 
torios . j .I' 1 ' is fu " °f admonition and warning for the settlers in the Western Terri- 
wries and Manitoba. 

are made t?' famin S enlarges tho earning power of land per acre. By it the farms 
to disno f , more °f the nature of mediums through which the farmers are able 
baefrpH '' labor and skiU to advantage, and less of the nature of mines to be 

( n a' 1 P , l . e ? emeal > aud ttieir virtue shipped off to other lauds. 
U8 es Al i '•""' marketable value is thus also put into the lands devoted to such 
a chec ■ > fi V lt is 8afe t0 8tate tnat a 8uita ble farm situated within three miles of 
farm or < n' T °'' buttcr faotor y wi H sol l f°' - $10.00 per acre more than the same 

(q) Th r U would bring, twenty miles distant from either of these factories, 
beef and n . 1 dire . ct cash income of the farmers is added to, from milk buttor cheese, 
A smaller° w 'tooat any lessening of the possible receipts from sales of cereals. 
ful improv 6a ^ e under cultivation will give a larger return in grain. Tho thought- 
at less cost^Wi 0i dair y C0W8 w '" make it possible to grow steers and produce beof 
her calve* ' , en a cow 'eaves a fair profit direct from sales of her milk product, 
inferior nVuv" rea i'ed at less expense than when the whole milk of the cow of 

(h) L ' ' ""• po T er is consumed by her offspring, 
their 'rautn*! 1 '"" armm 8 encourages and promotes co-operation among the farmers for 
for the ex ., P ront -. T he confidence thus inspired in each for the others, begets a desire 
culture Tlf n *p °' inl °' 1Tial ion and judgments on all other matters relating to agri- 
are largely t) mora ' Institntes, which are now so popular all over this continent, 
fonnd -it ti ou tgrowth of the co-operation of dairymen, and they are everywhere 

A-w^^ery front in that work. 
°f the h[,!\ ! rear " 1 g and feeding of stock, there is offered scope for the application 
suits mav I ° rder of intellect to farm work, and thus a love for agricultural pur- 
'anks of c't^ ^ Gn ^ rated in tlle min d 8 of boys, who would otherwise flock to join the 
in the rpp • 0,uzens who are less sure to aid in their country's development and 

(i T'. 1 "? of a competence for themselves, 
the Doini auy . farm i n o can be a hopeful means towards consolidating the factions of 

(I) Tl' ") '° t0 ° ne P ro8 Perou8, contented, progressive people, 
the natur . f lry indu8t ry has done more to adequately and successfully advertise 
Using matt °ivi countr y as one desirable to live in, than all other exports or adver- 
millions of Rl' r wonderful success of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition in giving 
Products m S People an object lesson in the variety and excellence of our farm 
fyina snr rits a reference in this connection. Unquestionably much of that grati- 
°f dairy r, i W& * due t0 the ener S7 alld tact of Sir Charles Tupper. The exhibition 
Canada f» oauct8 contributed not a little in winning a favorable judgment towards 

(^ fr ^n many desirable emigrants. 

D °th at horn da i''y farming had in it such capabilities to serve our country well, 

formed t me and . abroad, it languished until Provincial Dairymen's Associations were 

and N 0va o '! its deve| opment. These associations in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 

Scotia, through means of conventions and the employment of experts, 



have sought to bring to light a knowledge of better methods of how to make richer 
fields, more suitable fodders and crops, more productive cows and improvement in 
the ways of managing, feeding and caring for stock as well as in the proce> 
manufacturing and handling the product. By contributions of information, encour- 
agement has been given to backward districts, and enthusiasm in the extension of 
the business has been created. 

What these Associations in the several provinces have done and are con- 
tinuing to do for the individual farmers and bounties, it will be tho opportunity and 
purpose of the Dominion Association 10 do for the several provin-es. 

(n) It will provide the channels lor the passing on to other provinces of the 
discoveries, improved methods and appliances of each, through the medium of annual 
conventions, reports and otherwise. 

(o) It will circulate for the benefit of farmers from time to time, information 
upon the constantly arising now needs and demands of the several markets for dairy 
products. Thus a work equally helpful and needful, but in no way trespassing upon 
the work of the Provincial Associations, would be done. The Presidents of the 
several Provincial Associations are the Vice-Presidents of the Dominion Association. 

(p) It will receive reports from exporters upon the general excellencies or 
defects of the products sent abroad ev&vy year, and endeavour to disseminate such 
information as will enable dairymen to perpetuate and further improve the good 
qualities and to eliminate the bad qualities by removing or remedying tho faults or 
the causes of such. 

(j) It will become an easy and effective medium for the communication to the 
producers, ol the proper preparation that shall be made for market, to ensure the 
best returns. In the matter of butter packages alone, either the apathy or the 
inability of merchants to bring about the adoption and use of only safe, neat and 
attractive-looking packages entails a vory considerable loss to the country annually. 

(r) The use of judicious newspaper and other literature to dispel prejudices 
still existing in some markets against Canadian dairy products as compared with 
those of English and Danish make will be undertaken by the Association. As a 
matter of fact, Canadian Cheese is still often sold under the name of English 
Cheddar. The extra price thus realized from the consumer, does not come to our 
people. 

(s) By way of illustrating what has been done in regard to cheese and the 
possibilities of the market for tine butter, it may bo cited that because we manufac- 
ture over 99 per cent, of all our cheese in co-operative factories, we are able to send 
from the Dominion about one third of all the cheese which Great Britain imports 
from abroad. Mainly because we manufacture less than 3 per cent, of our butter in 
creameries, does it follow that, wo furnish to Great Britain less than 2 per cent of all 
the butter she imports; and Great Britain imports altogether about two and a half 
times as many dollars worth of butter as of cheese. 

(() The Dominion Dairymen's Association will seek to foster and develop the 
butter trade of the country. No endeavour will be made or should be made to 
displace the cheese industry by a butter one. Our Country is exceptionally well 
fitted for the production of cheese during the summer, even if not so well situated as 
many other and competitive countries for the production of butter for export during 
that season. It is possible to develop the butter making industry during the winter 
months to as great magnitude and with more remunerative profits to agriculturists 
than arise from summer dairying. The possibilities of cheap and suitable winter 
feed by the use of ensilage, have been so well and satisfactorily demonstrated that 
now, milk can be produced at less cost during tho winter than upon pasture only 
during the summer. In the winter season, the average price of butter is almost 
twice as much as during the summer. Safe transportation can be economically 
provided for, during the cold weather. 

(w) Thus large sums of money, paid by England to European countries for dairy 
products, could to an agreeably appreciable extent be diverted to our Dominion in 
exchange for pure fine butter manufactured in creameries here during the winter. 



da' • ^ ^ minor DUt still valuable advantage from the development of such winter 
vea^ 111 ^' Wou ' d Detne remunerative employment of the farm workers for the whole 

P ?p ,^ nese and otner reasons, that might be set forth, a grant of $3,000 is 
exn y a8ked t0 enable the Association to overtake the work outlined. The 

Daitf'i 1868 of the Convention, which has been in session here for two days, have been 
wh l individual delegates and members so as to save the whole of the sum 

by] ma , ylje vote dfor the uses already specified. Through the assistance rendered 
stat it , sso ° iat i° n8 and the enterprise and skill of our citizens, Canadian Cheese 
us i *n, ° , ay nr8t in reputation for superior quality. The countries competing with 
wh" 1 "}, ■ r° d markets of the world, are alive to the advantages of that imputation 
c n is alike creditable and commercially valuable to our Dominion. 

oi 1 t Danish Government has afforded generous aid to the farming population 

dairy C0 . untr y> in th e way of legislating for the prevention of the adulteration of 



of itJn G -^S'slature of the State of New York last year voted $82,500 for the work 

, a ' r y Commissioner and Dairymen's Association. Their avowed endeavour 

,,„.,„ , eat Canada on the British markets. Other States have also provided large 
annual ffranta f.™ +k„ 



miga- be amo t0 h°id our own, there is indeed need for a capable Dairy Com- 

i 8 a ii f ^ ^ ne P'"actice of slightly adulterating tho milk furnished to cheese factories 
Vear tk° P leva ' ent - From a series of returns received from cheese factories last 
per ce t r pP orts set forth that the managers of these factories thought that eight 
ent. of the total number of patrons furnished milk of doubtful quality. 

locality" Dairy Commissioner who could drop or send unexpectedly into any 
honest ^'^^'d effectually deter many individuals from indulging in slightly d is- 

farmer- h detect ' on an d prevention of fraud upon the great number of honest 
a'Ticnh ^ 1 a .^ ew persons in the community, would confer a benefit upon the whole 
Would interests of the Dominion. The action of the Dairy Commissioner 

inflict' °P e i ate to prevent wrong doing and thus largely obviate tho need for the 

ture At i^ 16 ^ airv Commissioner under the direction of the Minister of Agricul- 
foster °H i als ° De ver y U8 oful in aiding the Dominion Dairymen's Association to 
furnish .T-P &nd exten d the dairy interest of Canada with special reference to 
ine un of" ln * orm ation as to adequate and suitable transportation facilities, the open- 
nities a H new raarkets and the dissemination of knowledge regarding the opportu- 
matterf needs of all available new markets. As a case in point, it is already a 
been s °t re P 0,t > l believe also of fact, that Danish butter, by way of England, has 
produe aCI ° BS our contil >ent vi& the Canadian Pacific Railway for Japan. Canadian 
inform?* should bo able to acquire and occupy that market. A little timely 
the ei , n . to producois at home and consume™ abroad would stimulate and direct 
terpnse of commerce to a trade that would be of great value to us. 

informat- ^ e ^ aiv y Commissioner could disseminato to the best advantage, the 
gat j '°n of real value to dairymen that will arise from the working and investi- 

Th t omin i° n Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
$3 000 f Ti? Pt ^ 18 submitted for early and favourable consideration and action, aro 
' Offi ^airynien's Association and the appointment of a Dairy Commissioner, 

racers of the Dairymen's Association of the Dominion of Canada are : — 

President.— D. M. Macpherson, Lancaster, Ont. 
Secretary.- J. Q. Chapais, St. Denis, Que. 
WwtfT ei '-~~ H ' 8. Foster. Knowlton, Que. 

"1 V ne-Presidents and Director from each Pr 



ovtnce. 



APPOINTMENT. 



Afterwards I had tho honour to bo informed by direction of the Minister of 
Agriculture that an Order in Council had been passed, by which 1 was appointed 
Diary Commissioner for the Dominion of Canada, and also Agriculturist of the 
antra Iixpenmental Farm at Ottawa. The Order in Council referred to, states 
that: • J,, view d the great importance to Canada of the Dairy interest, and the 
mot ot the very great extension of both production and trade found to arise from 
improved methods of manufacture, particularly in cheese, in the Province of 
Ontario, it is advisable to appoint a Dairy Commissioner, to be affiliated with the 
Central Jixpenmental Farm at Ottawa, for the purpose of diffusing practical infor- 
mation among the farmers of the Dominion, by means of bulletins, conferences and 
lectures on the most improved and economical methods of manufacturing butter 
and cheese, and of feeding cattle to produce the best results in obtaining milk." 

My appointment took effect on 1st February, 1890; and from that. date I entered 
upon tho discharge of the duties devolving upon me as Dairy Commissioner for the 
dominion and Agriculturist ofthe Central Experimental Farm. By the kindness of 
J rot. Saunders Director of Dominion Experimental Farms. I was relieved from most 
ot the work and responsibility as Agriculturist until the work ofthe Dairu Commis- 
swnersoffiue should be organised and set agoing in the different provinces of Canada 
, *u A*P2?i ™" v work I,, , th ® ca P a city of Agriculturist will be found in the Report 
ot the Contra! Experimental Farm; and for the sake of clearness and the better 
B lZ 1Ce n . Wh " lna y 8eek information and guidance from its pages, the matter 

ot this Keportis arranged under the following heads. 

I. Second Convention of the Dairymen's Association of the Dominion of Canada 
11 First visit to address Conventions in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

III. I ho work of travelling Dairy Inspectors and Instructors. 

IV. Second visit to lecture in the Maritime Provinces 

V. Manitoba, North-West Territories and British Columbia 

VI. Dairy Bulletins. 

V II Standards for Milk and Legislation in reference to Adulteration. 

VIII. A Distinctive Canadian Brand. 

IX. Boards of Trade. 

X. Experimental Dairy Stations. 

XI. Butter-making in Winter. 

XII. Mind and Muscle on the Farm. 

^5' The Estnblislimeilt of Cheese Factories and Creameries. 
XIV. Report ofthe Assistant Dairy Commissioner, Mr. .1. C. Chapais. St. Denis 
Vtue. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 

JAS. W. ROBERTSON, 

Dairy Commissioner. 



r.-SECOND CONVENTION OF THE DAIRYMEN'S ASSOCIATION OF THE 

DOMINION OF CANADA. 

The second convention ofthe Association was held in the City Hall Ottawa on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 17th. 18th and 19th February 1890. 

Addresses were delivered by His Excellency the Governor-General Lord Staidey 
ot Preston, Hon. John Curling, Minister of Agriculture, Prof. Wm. Sftunders, Director, 



Ma I ? e [ lmental / anns > P,of - J - p - Roberto, Cornell University, N. Y.. Messrs. D. M. 
■of' t) P \f 80n k Ed " A " • Barnard . A- A - -A-yer and myself as Dairy Commissioner. Many 
acti m ? ers of Parliament attended the sessions of the Convention, and took an 

as p V6 i Part in t,ic discnBBionR. A full report of the proceedings was published ; and 
larliament ordered 50,000 copies for the use of its Members, a wide distribution 
wi-iV C ' ^ A limitcd mim ber of copies of that report are still available at this 
farm'" 8, 1 I ell!l " ^ c P loase(1 t0 Bentl h-ce one copv each, as far as thcv will go, to 
who h '" j Pp,y f ° r thom - The F e9ence of His Excellency, the Governor-General 
merit ? 0U tnc ^ onvent i° n with an address at one of its sessions, was thecompli- 
Dom • a 6ta - tosman t0 lhe dai, 7 interests ot Canada and also to the farmers of the 
mept'n IOn "i> pon everv occasion when reference has been made to the event, at 
appie ,• a S ricultu rists, it has called forth renewed manifestations of the heartiest 
fa i ni e C ' ! ° i' *" oldei ' t0 g' ve a wider publicity to, and a better acquaintance among 
of He™M • tlle ^ een thoughtful and competent interest, which the representative 
be 1 Jt la J cst y ta kes in the details of their occupation and the ways by which it can 
in full ' tho addl ' oe8 of His Excellency, Lord Stanley of Preston, is given here 

ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

(| ,. • President and Gentlemen : — Your President has asked me to say the tra- 

„ [ 1Uonal few words. I demanded of him whether 1 might take refuge under the rule— 
« I ^ Wlso rule — which says that after tho addresses tho speakers are to limit them 
( s e yes to five minutes. He, with a kindness for which I am not duly grateful, 
i, ho lno8 t0 S ive me ananswer on that point, and therefore, if Itransgress that limitl 
" fii 1 y ° U W '" pUt tne Dlame on tho right shoulders. It is with great pleasure thatl 
'" suoh ^*^' prcsont at y° ur Convention. I think, in these days, the advantages of 
" nl 1<3etln gs as this, and of such Associations as yours, are undisputed. In the first 
ii ,, ' a ' ni ' 0,1 gh co-operation of this kind you obtain a large range of experience under 
i( . iffering conditions both of climate and of soil, and the other circumstances 
^ ei which each individual farms. In the second place, you obtain better \nfor- 
» ion than is accessible to a private individual ; and thirdly, perhaps, but not the 
" int*. ' ^° U °^ lain a power of collective action in all matter., which affect the dairy 
" th h • W ner f° r g° od or evi '- I understand the object of this convention to be 
" inte rin?lni ' to o e thor from the different Provinces of the Dominion those who are 
" Sov e * ,tetl m mattors relating to the dairy industry. As the representative of the 
"an! +1 ^ n , need notsaythatlconsidersuch a meetingto beof primary importance 
"nol'f e ,' e e as ^ er representative, and understanding that there was nothing of a 
K ! ' character in your meeting, I readily and heartily consented to attend. It is 
'" 1 ft? 10 P e ' '"deed, to me to be among those whom I might venture to call 

u] er farmers,' for when in England I was closely connected with what was 

" in ' U " a S ricn] tural constituency for over twenty years, and I also have had, though 
ii inor degree to yourselves, some practical experience on these subjects which 

" I c ' C0lnm0n interest. lam here to-night rather as a learner than as a teacher. 
„ t . nl y listen to the experience of those who address you. But there seem to mo 
ii r e rtain points upon which even an outsider might venture to say a few words. 

ei (1) ( e *j m P la ce, it is of the greatest importance that we should obtain, through 
• th > h ? °^ tnis convention, better information as regards all matters relating to 

" Bel •.'"?' tFade ' not only as regards the practice offarm work, which applies to your- 
- ,,. * N ., also as 1>e gard8 (and this applies to those who are interested in farming 
y) what is going on in the outside world. Now, in exolanation, I would say, 
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" for instance, as regards the information which is obtained by interchanging opinions 
4 at such meetings as this, the attention of men is drawn to such questions as the class 
" of stock that are most suitable to be bred, -what is the best mode of their treatment 
" under different conditions of climate, and along with all, that no man can listen to 
" what passes between practical men without picking up something which may help 
" to inculcate those habits of accuracy, of cleanliness, of attention to details, which one 
" and all will admit go far to making dairy farming what it is. For my part. at» 
"having bred cattle in former days, I would lay great stress upon the first eon 
" dition of breeding good cattle rather than bud. Travelling through the length 
" and breadth of this land, as I had the pleasure of doing recently, any one must be 
" struck with the great agricultural progress made in a limited period of time. Still 
" one cannot help being also struck by the very largo amount of indifferent, and 
" positively bad stock, which one sees in some places. Indeed, I have been iii dis- 
" tricts where it seemed to me as if people had collected all the points which a 
" breeder would object to and tried to put them together in one animal. Happily 
" that is the exception— by no means the rule; but let it be the object of your eon- 
" vention, among other things, to blot such a state of affairs out of existence. In 
"the next place, I would press upon your attention the importance of the factory 
" system. I have a few figures which will show the great importance of the trade 
" in dairying products, and they also indicate that while the exports under the head- 
" ing of cheese are very gradually and largely increasing I am sorry to observe 
" exactly the reverse must be said of the butter trade. I think it was a pregnant 
" remark of your President's just now, one which suggested a great deal, that 
"whereas in tho cheese trade the factory system has become largely predominant, 
" in the production of butter it is exactly the reverse. In the days before the fac- 
" tory system was known at home it was said so mueh depended on the individual 
"exertion of the cheese-maker or dairy-maid, that it used to bo a common saying, 
; ' If you want good cheese marry your dairy-maid.' It meant this : that those who 
" were primarily concerned should be those who had a direct interest in the process 
" which had to be carried out. But we have improved on that, on this side of the 
"water. The factory system, so largely adopted, has tended to that regularity, 
" accuracy and the general advantage which accrue from any process being carried 
" on on a large scale instead of on a small one, and undoubtedly that is having the 
" effect, among other causes, in promoting public interest in the cheese trade. L 
" venture very humbly to back up what your President has already said with regard 
" to the consideration whethor it cannot bo further pressed in relation to the manu- 
" facture of butter. I have spoken of information to the farmers themselves ; I 
•'6poke also of that as between the farmer and what I may call the outside world. 
- I think it is good for people to know, not only what they are doing themselves 
; ' but also what others are doing, and especially in theso days of easy communica- 
nt and extended markets, people should have a knowledge of what is going on 
" around them. If I wanted to put it concisely, I would say, especially to those in 
" the export trade : find your market, suit your market, keep your market. A 
" market may be near, and the higher-priced classes of butter, unsalted, &c, may find 
"a market close at hand. On the other hand, however, for the majority of the 
"people, and at all events for some years, it seems to me that the distant markets 
" will bo those to which we must look. It is remarkable what can be done by a 
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little careful attention to details. Denmark, a comparatively small country, by 

no means a rich country, possessing over the rest of Europe no advantages of eli- 
^ mate and soil, by great attention to details, scrupulous care and a considerable 
^amount of science, has place herself in a relatively high position in the European 
u mar ^ et > an d I am sorry to say, to the displacement of many neighbors who should 
^ old their own better than they do. As regards suiting your market, consider 
^ 'at you have to look at not only your own mode of manufacture but that you have 

> so to suit those to whom you have to sell. Now, with great respect, I cannot 
^ elp repeating what I have heard elsewhere, and I have seen evidences of it here 
^ in this country, that perhaps not enough care is taken as regards a good deal of the 
u utter w hich is exported. Speaking generally, a bad article costs as much to 

carry as a good one ; and in these days, when you have to meet competition in 

istant marketa, especially, by a better quality than can be found upon the spot, 

„ ° 5 muc b stress cannot be laid upon the necessity for improving the quality of our 

products. Cleanliness and care in packing have agood deal to do with that. The 
„ rencQ have gained agood reputation by the care in which in the dairies of Nor- 
^ mandy and the northern Provinces of France, they suit the market to which they 
< lf ' e 8end i n g. There is a great difference in making up packages in an attractive 
( r m, and I suppose even to the wholesale purchaser there is nothing like having 
'nothing to please the eye in thus making your goods attractive. But I am sorry 
„ sa y that in many cases those who are sending to market do not pay enough 

' n ion to this, the result being, for instance, in the case of a mixed sample or 
„ , Peking especially in butter, that the consumer eats bad butter and the pro- 

ancer eat * up his own profits, 
ii f ■ 0se 'y allied to the question of market is the delicate question of rates on your 

■ got. I am not going to ask you to embark in any controversy on that point. 
u n he last office which 1 held in the mother country, I had occasion to deal with this 
it S lon as a Minister — with the question of railway rates, especially as affecting 

a gncnlturists. I can only hope that I fulfilled my duty, that I made the best com- 
omise that was possible, because I have always heard that the best definition of a 
" t ? mpioraise ia to get yourself abused by the parties on both sides, and judging by 
at, the compromise which I effected must have been satisfactory. But there is 
„ U . n 0UDt edly a difficulty in the even adjustment of rates. Speaking generally, I 
., *" ^ be inclined to say what pays the farmers, in the long run, will pay the rail 
„ Way con ipanies also, and I think a great deal can be done by the collective action 
" th * ! lvention > sucn a8 this, in bringing to bear the light of better information, and 
„ ° wei ght of public opinion, upon those who have to carry the goods which you 

pioduce. I ought to say, with legard to collective action, what I meant by that 

'• > mat a convention such as this speaks with great authority as the mouthpiece 

ii p a P articu lar branch of the farming interest. It speaks to the Government or 

lU 'anient ; it affords you better means for' dealing with large bodies, such as rail 

„ Wa y com panies, transportation companies, &c, and is also able, if it uses its wisdom 

^ intelligently, to speak with great authority upon questions such as those affecting 

"th - 8 re ^ at ' n S to contagions diseases among animals, &c. On all these things 

^ ere is a great work before you. As regards the Importance of the question. 

„ . * for a moment I doubted it, but because I wish to inform myself fully as to the 

-stent of the export dairy trade of this country, by the kindness of the Government 



" statistician, and of the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, I am furnished with a list 
"of figures showing the export of butter and cheese during the past ten years. 

" These figures, for convenience, I will ask you to take as read, only quoting a 
" few of them now in illustration of what I have to say : 

Dominjoh oi Canada— Exports of Dairy Products— Home Production. 

BUTTER 





Quantity. 


Value. 


To Great To United 
Britain. 


To 

France. 


To 
Germany. 


Other 
Countries. 


B.N.A. 

Provinces. 


British 

Indies. 


1808.... 
1880 ... 


Lb. 

18,535,362 

17,049,491 
15.101,839 
8,100,447 
8,075,537 
7,330,788 
4,668,741 
5,485,509 
4,415,381 
1,780,70-, 


S 

3,058,069 
3,573,034 

1,706,817 

1,012,481 
1,430,905 
832,355 
979,126 
7118,073 
331,958 


8 
544,707 

2,756,064 
3,333,419 
2,195,127 
1,830,686 
1,395,652 
1,212,708 
652,803 

614,214 
174,027 


1,015,702 

111,168 

629,169 
206,164 
46,618 
16,798 
17,646 
17,207 
13,468 


• 


t 

1,496 


■ 
14,870 

24,710 
30,674 

29.440 
16,465 
21,473 
17,677 

5,226 
22,921 


t 

95,777 

103,290 

169,270 
181,341 

151,224 

189,238 
164,829 

124,349 


• 

2,847 
6,684 
10,638 
8,291 

2,835 
1,886 

031 
1,436 
2,782 


1882.... 
1888 ... 







1886 . . 
1886.... 




15,172 


1887. . . . 













1889 . . . 

















CHEESE. 



1868... 

1880... 
1881... 
1882 .. 

1884... 
1889 . 



6,141,570 
40,368,678 

60,807,049 

58,041,387 
69,755,423 
79,055,307 
78.112.927 
73,604,448 
84,178,267 
88,534,887 



620,543 



3,893, 

5,510, 
5,500, 
6,451, 
7,251, 

0,754, 
7,108, 

8,916, 



366 
443 

SOS 

870 
989 
240 
626 
978 
242 
684 



548,574 

3,772,769 
5,471,362 
5,471,676 
6,409,859 
7,207,425 
8478,968 
6,729,134 
7,065,983 
8,834,997 
8,871,205 



08,784 

114,507 
28,500 
18,436 

24,866 

16,478 

30,007 

31,473 



SO 



90 



891 


1,934 


170 


5,710 


14 


10,027 


242 




202 


15,480 


188 


19,248 


206 


15,899 


166 


9.1 39 




U.,982 




9,087 


1,682 


11,208 



340 

210 

540 

2,318 

1,868 

202 

1,207 

649 

166 

172 

210 



"Thus I find that whereas, in the year 1880 the quantity of butter exported 
"amounted to over 18,000,000 lb. and its value to over $3,000,000, it had deer. 
" last year to 1,780.765 lb. and the value to $331,958. That is not satisfactory. On 
"the other hand, happily, there is good as well as bad ; the cheese exports which in 
" 1868 were only 6,141,570 lb., valued at $620,543, in 1880 had risen to 40 368 678 lb 
<■ valued at $3,893,366. In the last yea,- the export of cheese has risen to no less an 
" amount than 88,534,887 lb., valued at $8,915,684. This statement shows the satis. 
ry progress in the exportation of cheese on the one hand and a fallino- off in the 
"exportation of butter on the other. These are figures which show the dimensions of 
"trade, and they indicate what important work, both as regards the dairy interest itself 
" and the future of the Dominion, this convention may very well have before it I 
'entirely concur in the remarks of the president as regards the advantage of mixed 
'farming. In mixed farming you do not, as in grain-growing, depend upon one class 
'of produce, and further, if dairy practice is intelligently carried out you are really to 
•a great extent recouping the land for that which you take out of it, and in fact in 
' many cases you may be converting b id land into good land. All these are matters 



of experiment and of practice. I am glad to see that in various parts of the 

Dominion, the Government has thought tit to establish experimental forms. I look 

^ c 'them as being places where, in the future, much valuable information may be 

o tamed, and where experiments, which ordinary individuals have neither time nor 

^ he means to curry out, and which, nevertheless, it is veryde-ir ble should be carried 

out for the public good, can be made by those who have practical and scientific 

^ '"owledge combined, and who have no other object, as I thoroughly believe is the 

^ case here in Canada, except the promotion of agricultural science and the advantage 

( o the Department to which they are attached. I join in the congratulations which 

may be offered alike to the dairy interests of the country in the appointment of a 

„ ,'!" y Com missiouer and to the distinguished individual selected to represent the 

(( airy trade in the Government Department. I am glad aUo to i ecognise the services 

.,'','" P ors onal kindness also which I have received on all occasions from Professor 

.lunders, who so worthily presides over the Experimental Farms. As an agricul- 

„ n8t » n 0t a politician, I may venture to add one word of congratulation to the Min- 

,, j* lei ' of Agriculture, Hon. Mr. Carling, for the results of the work already achieved 

u t . . ^Poi'imental Farms, which he has been so instrumental in establishing, and 

join with you in wishing him a long life to continue his labors in this direction. I 

,«.£** no ** on S ago returned from a journey to the North-West and to the shores of 

, ( ' e ^ aciQ c. I have traversed the greater part of the Dominion, although I have not 

„ e ^ D nea rly all 1 should wish to do, but I may say that passing through vai iel 

u' f . of climate — seeing the immense extent of country only waiting for the ham I 

i, , * lar mer to come and bless it with an increase, seeing the millions of acres 

icn are still waiting to be taken up, I cannot doubt that there will be a gieat 

l( re before the agricultural interests of Canada. It may take many years, even 

„ , n uries > before all this present waste land is taken up; but surely, sooner or later, 

^ ime will come when your wide plains, desolate wastes, and vast forests will be 

PP anted by a happy, prosperous, contented agricultural community. Then I hope 

( at those who come after us will look back to efforts of such n< yourselves, who in 

3 aa ys have striven to grapple with the problems which lay before them, and 

' %<i cmleavoied to tbiow the light oi science upon the path of progress. 1 wish 

10 Convention every success." ' {Cheers.) 



J1 - FIRST VISIT TO ADDRBSS CONVENTIONS IN NOVA SCOTIA AND 

NEW BBUNSWICK. 

of No U 7r arcn l^th and 19th, the annual convention of the Dairymen's Association 
port rfu U:1 met at Halifax. I was glad to be able to attend it. An official re- 
X.S ' \. P in ceedings, prepared by the Secretary Mr. Paul C. Black, Falmouth, 
addrm s* 8 P UD 'i 8ne( l- During the same trip the opportunity was afforded mo of 
NannarT & ™ ee(in S« at Saekville, N. B., New Glasgow, N. S., Antigonish, N. S., 

' i y ,n , N. S. and Kiedericton, N. B. 
delive • T^ bought it to be desirable that the substance of the lectures which were 
tion of u P on different occasions dining the year, should be brought to the atten- 
ded i" n .' !ll,v farmers whom the voice of one speaker cannot reach ; and with that 
I h id h 6 i ' iave ' nsei 'ted under this heading the reports of three addresses which 
Luirrin « ° r t0 delivei ' at Fredericton, X. B. By the courtesy of Mr. C. II. 

ra,d n '' P ! e ^ m y of Agriculture for New Biunswick, I was furnished with verbatim 
reports of them. 
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FIRST ADDRESS.— DAIRY FARMING. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

It gives me very much pleasure indeed to come down to the Province of New 
Brunswick to spenk to those interested in farming. For a long time in our country 
and elsewhere, farmers have not understood and have not appreciated the value of 
their calling as they ought to have done. That state of things has left them isolated 
and disunited in their efforts for the improvement of their condition ; and farmers 
instead of meeting together often in order to discuss their own business and how 
best to prosecute it with success, have stood apart and aloof from each other, — have 
been jealous and have not co-operated, — when they alone of all the classes could co- 
operate with most advantage to themselves and for the greatest good of the whole 
■community. Before I begin to speak on Dairy Farming, I would like to say a few 
words by way of explanation as to why I am specially interested in the development 
of Dairy Farming in your Province. 

DOMINION DAIRYMEN'S ASSOCIATION. 

A short time ago a Dairymen's Association for the whole Dominion of Canada 
was organised, not to do the work properly belonging to Provincial Associations, 
but where possible to encourage and stimulate farmers in the several Provinces to 
organise and support Provincial Associations and use them for their own good. A 
convention of that Dairymen's Association of the Dominion of Canada was held in 
Ottawa a short time ago, and the delegates from Now Brunswick were very urgent 
in their requests that something should be done soon, to try and stir up the farmers 
of this Province to pay more attention to Dairy Farming. Very largely in response 
to that request I agreed to come here. The Minister of Agriculture, Hon. Mr. 
Cai ling, was also anxious that I should come to the Lower Provinces and try to 
show the residents something of the methods that had been successful in Ontario. 
It is not expected or intended, as I said, that the Dominion Dairymen's Association 
will attempt to do the work properly belonging to the Provincial Associations. 

NEED FOE PROVINCIAL DAIRYMEN'S ASSOCIATIONS. 

But I would commend to you now the desirability, yea the need, of forming a 
Dairymen's Association for the Province of New Brunswick. Up in Ontario until 
the Dairymen's Association was organised and took hold of the dairy interest with 
both hands, intelligently and enthusiastically, it languished, made no progress a 
brought little profit. But as soon as the Dairymen's Association took hold of it 
with good judgment and well laid plans, the dairy business commenced to grow and 
flourish, and is growing more rapidly now than in any past period of its history. 
Permit me to give you one illustration of the wisdom of the Government in spending 
small sums judiciously to encourage and foster dairy work. After all that had been 
done in Ontario to extend the business of making cheese, there was still a very large 
quantity of inferior cheese made. Our cheese went to England in competition with 
Ainorican cheese made in that great, and flourishing Republic to the South. Some 
years ago the American cheese sold rather higher on the average than the cheese 
from Canada. The Government commenced to give slightly larger grants to the 
Dairymen's Associations, enabling them to furnish more information and mo 
instruction, not merely available to every cheese-maker but unavoidable to most 
cheese-makers; and last year the cheese oi'Ontario sold in the English markets for 
$475,000 more than they would have fetched if sold at the average price for the 
same month's make and at the samo date as the cheese in the Stale or New York, 
our great competitor. The Provincial Government of Ontario gave grants last year 
amounting to §6,500 to help to pay Instructors, and as an immediate harvest from 
that little sowing we got back in cash $475,000 more than we would have got if our 
cheese had been sold at the American prices. But the §475,000 is not all we "-el 
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I'ack for that investment of 66,500. Out- people have been educated in the making 
-of finer cheese, and the fruits of that education will be theirs for all the coming years, 
besides, the very fact that- our cheese has such a reputation abroad makes our 
larmera proud of the business, and being proud of it, more of them support it than 
"therwite would have been engaged in it. Sometimes farmers are wont to think 
'•"at what they call sentiment belongs to literary people alone, — people who wear 
yory long hair and use a good deal of hair oil. But if you can put right sentiment 
into a farmer's life and make him feel proud of his business, he will do that business 
,l ° better for it, and such sentiment to him will prove a paying acquisition. The 
yeiy sentiment of pride that Ontario farmers feel in having their cheese stand first 
in the English market helps them to make finer cheese and more of it, and if that is 
the experience of the people of the Premier Province of the Dominion, I think we 
tan all profit by it. The Government's investment has brought back great returns 
that class of people in the community whose prosperity means good times for 
everybody else. 

WORK OF DAIRY COMMISSIONER. 

_ -'■.hen, the Dominion Government recognising more and more the value of Dairy 
arming as a branch of Agriculture, and recognising agriculture as the occupation 
°* ni 'st importance in our Dominion, established an office called that of the Dairy 
^mmissioner. The business of the occupant of that, office is to furnish informal 

information applicable to all the several sections of the Dominion, — information 

th & i P™ otica l. serviceable kind, so that any man can read the bulletins issued from 

nat office and put their teachings into practice with a certainty of not being misl 

ut what the farmers of the Dominion need more than information is stimulation. 

d £®y re quire somebody to wake them up to the recognition of the importance and 

thftn! ? ° f tnoir own occupation, and the value of dairy farming as a means of helping 

m t0 fol low that occupation with profit. 

VALUE OF CONVENTIONS. 

tou h™ roa80n wh y conventions will be held all over the Dominion is to get into 
l ' ,Vl111 the farmers and bring them into closer touch with each other. If you 
isV p er 500 mon into a hall to discuss agriculture, every man will be better Bat- 
her and more enthusiastic ov«r his own business, — and this is not a small thing, 
I w Se i somet imes men find it very hard to become enthusiastic over agriculture, 
was down in Antigonish, N.S., last Saturday ; the weather was favourable and 
lectu°" n ' e turned out and packed the hall, and some could not get inside. After the 
the m v towilMnan came to me and said that a good old farmer had come up when 
the ! n e commenced and asked what all the crowd meant,— he had not heard of 

n ^ eetl "g- A neighbour told him that it was a meeting to discuss agriculture,— 
a m r 8 y Parmin g- " Aha I" said he, " aha !" " Great Scott, 1 thought it was 

i nee ln S called to discuss politics I" — and the sneer to which he gave vent, at so 
a ' ny People coming together to discuss agriculture merely voiced a common feeling 
, m °ng farmers thomselves. If we can induce farmers to come together oftcner to 
scuss agriculture, we will not only make them proud of agriculture, but make 
uy ir occupation more lucrative. 

DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 

. ™ ne office of Dairy Commissioner has been associated with the Dominion Ex- 
1 'mental Farms for the purpose of ascertaining the most economical way of 
on " U i? and feed i n s: cattle upon fertile lands which are to be found in every part of 

ii- .Dominion. That is why we have Experimental Farms in different parts of 
, ' " :l a ~!° me et the requirements of the different climates, of which we have a 
UiPf n^ anety in tnis wido country. A further intention is to discover, if possible, 

e toods best adapted for the feeding of cows, sheep and swine in the most economi- 
, m iJr* y ' 80 as to realize the largest profits. Another reason why tho Dairy Com- 

■ssioner s office has been associated with the Experimental Farms is to give, if 
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possible, a unity to all their teaching that bears upon animal husbandry in the whole 
Dominion. Canada is really the home for neat cattle. No other place on all the 
earth gives cattle such excellent, vigorous health as these animals enjoy in our 
climate. Then, people who keep cattle with success should also keep sheep and 
feed swine and breed horses, that all animal husbandry may be linked into a system 
tor harmonious action ; that the one may not compete against the other, but aid the 
other, and altogether make the farm richer in plant food and the farmer wealthier in 
the return he derives. 

IMPORTANCE OP THE FARMER'S CALLING. 

Haying said so much by way of introduction, I would like to say that farmers 
fail to recognise the value of their occupation, because they have seldom e;iven any 
thought to what their occupation means i„ the world. I have lived witn farmers 
most of my life-time, and 1 have found very few of them who have any clear con- 
ception oi what they a re t rying to do on a farm. A farmer out west was travelling 
with a friend of mine who was much interested by the man's intelligence By and 
lye he said to him: " .My dear sir, what do you do when you are at home?" 
' \V hat is your business ?" » Well," said the man, " I ain't got any business ; I am 
only a farmer. lhero is a too common conception which the farmer summed up 
m that ' I am t got any business ; I am only a farmer." Now, if a farmer had a 
true idea of the meaning of his business, he would see that his is the most import- 
ant of all businesses that occupy the powers and engage the attention of men in a 
material sense. The farmers furnish (ho food of the world, with the exception of 
hsh. You cannot think of anything you eat, if you except the product of the 
fishermen s toil, that does not come from some farm. You have porridge and milk 
—porridge and cream they call it in Halifax, but the cream is so blue there that you 
jjould see a mosquito six inches down. Halifax cream I I will never forget the 
liquid. W have perhaps potatoes, ham and eggs, tea and coffee, everything yon 
.^t is the product of some farmer's toil, some farmer's skill. Now, if the farmers 
produce all the food for the world, they are doing a very important work The 
better men are fed, the better nun live. Farmers have not been the laggards' in the 
progress of civilisation, but if you will scrutinise history with a thoughtful eye you 
will find that where farmers have improved the food of the people, the people 'have 
become more powerful and influential. The old rich pastures of England produce 
beefsteak which accounts a good deal for England's influence in the world to-day 
the better a man lives at his table, the letter he lives at other places and otherwise 
Give a man bad food and he gets out of joint with the world and it is hard to preach 
him such a sermon as will help to make him agood man. Good living in that sense 
means good living , n other senses. Not only do farmers supply the world's food— 
that is only one half of their work— they furnish tho raw material for the clothing 
of the world. Wool and cotton and leather are first products of the farmer's toil 
and husbandly, which the manufacturers elaborate into the finished articles for our 
comfort and service. The farmer himself should be both producer and manufac- 
turer. He cannot afford to manufacture clothing, by not only feeding the sheep but 
by washing the wool and spinning it and weaving it ; that is not bis calling He 
cannot afford to do that, but he can afford to produce grasses- corn and oats and 
barley and pease— and manufacture these into food that the world is willing to nay 
t he highest price tor. The man who sells raw material alone gets only one half of 
the profit belonging to his calling, when he fills his place to the full and both pro- 
duces and manufactures. ' 

VIRTUE OP KNOWLEDGE. 

To be a good producer and skilful manufacturer, a farmer needs to have know- 
ledge of his own business, and I hope that men who think that knowledge has no 
place on a farm will soon have no place in the farmer's ranks in our Dominion 
Farmers used to require very hard hands to swing the axe all day long, to remove 
physical obstructions, to construct roads, to build bridges, and to do all that kind of 
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manual labour, but the conditions are changed now and horses are made to do the 
heavy Wor k ) and 8team the m08t difficult of the heavy tasks. Man does not need 
hard hands so much as a clear head. The farmer of the coming time inu^t bo a man 
Mh0 w 'j l iule his hands through his head, and not toil so hard with bis hands as to 
make his head too tired to do his own thinking. No system and no machinery 
011 a farm can ever take the place of personal thought and good judgment on the 
part of the farmer. But as I propose to speak on an aspect of that topic to-ni 
^> all not do so now. 1 will simply say that the scarcest and most valuable cora- 
Mhty on the farms of our Dominion to-day is common senso with good skill. A 

'an has no common sense who sneers at knowledge as applied to his own business, 
because a man may have a good deal of knowledge laden on his back or in his head, 
so that he is both a tired man and a tiresomo man, it does not follow that knowledge 
ls ot no service to the man who uses it well; and farmers should have particular, 
^curate and practical knowledge of their own calling. They should have know- 
ledge of how to plough well, so that the frosts will work upon and through the soil all 
winter. They should havo knowledge of the kind of grain to sow, so that sunlight 

; nu rain may work their best lor the crops. They should know the best cow to 
rp? e P' 8 ° tn at the cow will not live on them without paying back for what she takes. 
nVt K ,,!<1 nave knowledge of the best goods to send to market, so that they will 

ot have to take a second place or a third-rate price. Knowledge, I 6ay, above all 
' 'mgs, is needed by the farmers of our Dominion today. 



CHANGED CONDITIONS. 



It was not always thus. Manual strength was most in need in past years ; but 

m»nged conditions have come and we ought to adapt ourselves and our work to 

ose changed conditions. Not only have conditions changed, but they are still 

i MJging, rp ney . a] , e c j, an gj D g r ig n t in these Provinces — changing so that men who 

b p- e a ^ a - v Wost of Chicago furnish the hotels of this city with beef-steak, instead of it 

ing furnished by the men who live on the fertile soil around about us. Men will 

*y : " ! we cannot compete with the cheap beef of the West," Well, why is it ? 

ecause we have not enough knowledge and wo don't put the knowledge we have 

j to Practice to aid us in our work. Where does the cheap beef come from ? Well, 

J- have been West a good deal trying to talk to the farmers, and I have gone upon 

he iarms there and found men feeding steers on land that was worth 8100 an acre, 

Pon fodder corn from the silo at a cost of 2\ cents per head a day — the cattle gain- 

a'n r '" * P r ' und to a pound and a half a day. They could sell them in Chicago at 

ind p at 3 eonts a P ound - The beef that comes here, comes not from the caeap 

f| j° f the West alone, but from land worth as much as ours, and after paying 

g'lts and charges of the middle men, it is driving us out of the market, beeau-o 

e have not been using the same skill and knowledge. I see no reason why wo 

in"tl! 0t P roduco g° od beef here at a profit, as cheap as it can be produced anywhere 

n the world, and if we do that we will occupy our own markets and give occupation 

t0 our own people. 



I.IK'AI. MARKETS. 



Suffer a few words as to your markets here and their requirements. You have 



u -~...auu imre ior DUtteroi amuu uavor at lo ubuw a, |)uu:iu , auu m»> ^~. ..«..- -~ 
not met and never will be met until better butter is made. Then, you have a market 
or cheese here. There is no reason why you could not send cheese to England (after 
etipplying your own wants) and set back English gold just as Ontario is doing now. 
t ? n k tnere i8 the market for pork and bacon. I find that a large quantity of pork 
«na bacon is imported here from the Western States. Well, the hog is not *ueh an 
undesirable citizen, if he is well fed and well kept. He is the one great citizen of the 
6d— 2 
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American Eepublic that has helped most to make it wealthy. Of course I mean tho 
kind of hog that is fed in pens. 



BRITISH MARKETS. 



Then, there is a large home market for fresh beef. Now, after you have filled 
the home markets with these products you have still the best market in all the world 
for food prod ucte— the market of the British Islands. It is not so very far off People 
sometimes say it is too for away. Well, how far is it away from us here' in New 
Brunswick ? For butter, it is distant not more than one cent a pound. I have been 
at places in Cheshire in England, that were just as far from the London market is I 
was away back in Guelph, Ontario. You see in commerce, men do not need to count 
miles, but they have to count costs. We aro less than one cent a pound on butter 
and cheese distant from the English markets, and the English people themselves are 
very often quite as far as that from their own markets. I would ship butter to the 
man in the moon if I could land it there at a profit, and safe transportation were 
possible at one cent a pound. 

The English markets will take all the food products we can send them for a lono- 
time to come. You need never fear that you will glut these markets, if you have fine 
products to send. Canada sends to England 90,000,000 lb. of cheese and England 
buys abroad 213,000,000 lb. per year. So we send her over 42 per cent, of the cheese 
she buys abroad. We send to England 2,000,000 lb. of butter per year and she buvs 
abroad 216,000,000 lb. So we send her less than 1J lb. in every hundred pounds of 
butter she buy B abroad. We could send her more, and we will send her more when 
we put more knowledge and skill into the prosecution of our own business We send 
to England 100,000 cattle yearly and she buys abroad 500,000; we send her 20 per 
cent, only of her imported cattle. The advantage of being permitted to send our 
cattle inland through the British Isles without their being slaughtered on landing is 
a privilege worth at least one half cent a pound to us. With that premium on our 
cattle— due to their general healthy condition which I referred to belore— why could 
not we send a larger share abroad ? It is either that something is the matter with 
Providence, with the country, or with ourselves. I am just modest enough to think 
the fault is with ourselves rather than in Providence or our country. Then we send 
to England, of pork and bacon, 8,530,000 lb., and she buys abroad 545,000 000 lb 
We ought to continue to send at least one third of the cheese that England buys 
abroad, besides a much larger share of the products I have mentioned which would 
yield us good profits, leave the soil rich and give our people the most profitable occu- 
pation. Now, Dairy Farming will help us to do thai. 

It should be our aim to follow these three lines of farming efforf>-the producing 
of food, the maintaining of the fertility of the soil, and the providing of remunerative 
employment for our people. Any system of agriculture that will do that, is a kind 
of agriculture that will pay the people, who follow it with energy and skill. 



PROFIT AND PRICE. 



I would like also to lay down this proposition and make it clear, namely that 
men who farm for profit should concern themselves far more with getting profit bv 
reducing cost, than by trying to raise the market price. There is only one way in 
all the world whereby a man can raise for himself, with certainty and equity the 
market price of anything he sells, and that is by improving its quality. The quality 
governs to every man tho price he may obtain. I will give you an illustration. In 
all the large cities of our Dominion, butter ranges in price from 10 to 25 cents a 
pound. Now, no single farmer and no combination of farmers can force the butter 
market up or down. If it is forced up too much, then the butter that would other- 
wise go abroad is kept at home , if it is forced down, the butter is sent abroad. Thus 
we cannot influence the market price. But any man can raise himself from being a 
10 cent-a-pound man to being a 25 centra-pound man, by sending to the market just 
the butter for which the people will pay 25 cents. A man can chauge his place on 
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the scale any time, by improving the quality of his product to that of superior 
excellence. Men are always looking for profit at the market end, instead of the home 
end of their business ; and being mistaken in the direction of their effort, they have 
^mall success. Profit lies in any business between the price that is realized and the 
cost of production. If we can reduce the cost of production we lengthen our line of 
profit certainly at one end, in lessening the cost; and if the market goes up we have two 
profits, — one made by our skill and the other by the rise in the market. If the mar- 

£i g0e8 down we 8ti11 nave ouv P rofit at the safe end °f our endeavour by having 
Reduced the cost of production. So the man who can reduce the cost of production, 
is the man who is farming with most profit, because reduction in the cost of produc- 
tion does not reduce the price he may realize. Another illustration: — Suppose that 

To m °n are living on neighboring farms, and one man produces his butter at 25 
cents a pound. He feeds hay and meal to rather poorly bred and badly kept cows, 
and his butter costs him 25 cents a pound. The other man keeps cows that are bet- 
ter adapted for butter making, feeds them on the cheapest kind of suitable feed, 
including corn ensilage, and produces butter equally fine at a cost of 15 cents a 
pound. They both sell in the same market. Does this man who produces his but- 
at a cost of 15 cents, have to take a price less than the man who produces at 25 
cents ? I t row no^ jj e g ets at \ eafi ^ an equal price but a larger profit. Ho has a 
?h i- Waereas bis neighbor may have none. So our endeavour should be more along 

tie line of reducing the cost of production than raising the price to be realized, ex- 
cept in this, that the price can be modified by an improvement in the quality. The 

arrner will work out his own economic salvation far more surely, if he will give his 
attention to that, than if he pays heed only to the market. 

FOODS FROM FARMS. 

the T^e farmer's sphere of occupation is concerned with the production of food and 
food u 18 of 8ervice from a11 tne resources of nature. The world to-day wants 
n * ne form of animal products ; aud the farmer who would farm skilfully and 
tr^tTi! ^ must keep stock, that through thorn he may provide the kinds of food 
fai + P eo P le want and are willing to pay a high price for. The man who would 
aim to the full extent of his farm, and with a view to the gieatost profit, should 
k* ow plante suitable for the needs of the animals that he keeps ; and horein is 
iud * 8 P nere for the exercise of the best skill. It is the highest exercise of sound 
an f nt ' *° r a man always to grow in his fields, plants adapted to the needs of the 

imals he keeps, that from the plants direct, and through the animals he may ob- 
alw COn ?P lete fo °d and all the food the people want. A man who keeps animals can 
wh \t mcrease the foo d supply per acre of his farm. When a man grows a crop of 
the fl ' n °t more than one-half the total life-sustaining value of that crop resides in 
etr '!' tne other half of the total life-sustaining value of that crop is held in the 

aw > afif an d bran. True a man cannot live on these things, but a man who 
I rovides flour for the world's use, and feeds these things to his cow,— (not as the 

w „ 8 8 °le food, since they can be supplemented so as to make them profitable,) — may 
S t ti-orn his crop both bread and butter. In that way, a man who keeps animals 

7 always increase the food supply per acre from his farm. 

8UITABLE CROPS. 

best n man 8ll0ul(1 a 'ways see that the plants which grow on his farm are the ones 
n] ada pted for the attainment of the object he seeks. A man who would grow hay 
thr i ° at - tle fodder . forgetful that hay is not by any means the plant or crop 
tho° U 11 vrQ ' cn b® can get the largest service by keeping animals, would soon go to 
8 . Wa 'l- You would not think a man was wise, who made his business that of a 
t i ne feeder and who grow nothing but hay as the crop on which he meant to fatten 
m m - He would not be adapting the raw material of his farm to the business of 
. lln '" Uactur i"g animal products. We sometimes think that because a cow will eat 
nost .any kind of plant, therefore everything is adapted to the cow. That is not 
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the fact. By feeding expensive food, we increase trhe cost of production ; thereby 
the cow consumes moro value than she produces and thus becomes unprofitable 
It does not pay to feed a cow on strawberries. I tried that one time myself While 
I was talking to a young lady one evening, a cow ate two baskets of strawberries 
out of my buggy, and yet she did not give anr more milk or produce better butter 
Some men are all the while feeding their cows on plants too costly for the value of* 
tho products of the animals that eat them. 



SEED TESTING. 



Emphatically, in dairy farming, are skill and judgment needed to provide seed 
of the best variety. There are in this country now known over 75 varieties of corn. 
They have not all equal feeding properties— equal powers of service — and many ex- 
periments have been conducted of late years to discover the variety of seed which 
will render the largest service through its plant growth. This is also one of the 
uses of Experimental Stations:— To discover for the benefit of the farmers the 
varieties of seeds of all kinds which can render them the most service in the growth 
of the plant. That is Also the value of having seed-testing stations, because in these 
Lower Provinces a very unfortunate state of things exists with regard to the "rowth 
of cereals. In some of the teste that have been made, the grains have not°shown 
more than 47 to 48 per cent, of vitality ; and that may be why you sow down here 
4 bushels of oate to the acre instead of 2 or 2£ as they sow elsewhere. Every farmer 
ought to tost tho vitality of his seed grain before it is sown or planted. We will try 
and look into it at the Farm at Nappan, and see if it would not pay the farmers better to 
import their seed for a short time until they re-invigorate its quality and thus get 
back seed-grain of all sorts which will give them at least 95 per cent, of plants 
from the number of seeds sown. 

VALUE OF MANURE. 

Then, after the seed is sown or planted, the farmer's business should be to pro- 
vide plant food in abundance and of suitable sort for the sustenance of the plant, that 
it may grow in sizo and accumulate nutrition within itself for feeding animals and 
sustaining human life. It is a question of food all the way down,— food for animals 
and food lor plants; and the man who tails to feed his plants through his soil, will 
by and by fail to find food for himself through his farm-work. Very many farmers 
have been so neglectful of providing food for their soil, that their soil has become 
poor and they must of necessity partake of a like quality; because when a man im- 
poverishes his farm, if he stays on it ho must in time grow poor himself. That is 
an unavoidable, inexorable law in agriculture. 

Now, the soil of the farm in agriculture is mainly to be considered as a store- 
house of plant food, and a feeding place of plants while they absorb that food into 
themselves. Water is in the nature of a vehicle for the conveyance of plant or 
animal food to its proper place inside the plant or animal. A man begins to under- 
stand that water is a vehicle for the conveyance of things in nature,— nature's 
wonderful omnibus, in which she puts things big and little to have them moved 
about easily,— when ho sees what it does in the Case of large streams and great rivers 
which bear on their bosoms the commerce of the nations. But that is a far-fetched 
illustration as far as the uso of water in plant-growth is concerned. Here is a better 
one. I knock a piece of skin off my hand. I do not go to a doctor or shoemaker to 
have a piece stitchod on. I merely go on eating as usual and the water in my blood 
keeps on circulating and depositing in that place, just the right kind of material 
until tho skin is replaced in its former state. Water is like the hod-man that carries 
around the material for the skilled workman to put in place; and my life is the 
master builder that in this case builds on the skin. 



USE OF DRAINAGE. 



-then, you would say if water be so valuable and necessary a com modify, the more 
water you have for plants the better. Well, if any man in seeking to cany out that 
nastily formed conclusion, should plunge me into water and leave me for Si 
^'"utes in water that was over my head, what would be the result? The result 
ould be a drowned man. As soon as the water stays around the whole of my body, 
th wate r 1 ' in 8ide my body stops running ; and the skin that is knocked off stays off, 
Bu a may haV0 lotS of food in mv stomach. When the roots of the plant are 

urrounded by water, the water inside the system of the plant stops circulating ; there 
. a y De abundance of food around its roots, but it cannot live on that because\herc is 

oo much water there. That indicates one of the many values of drainage,— it 
moves all surplus water and leaves just enough for use in the circulation of the 
l>ant. Too little water is as bad as too much water. If I have my food all dry— 
I m ^V t ' re 'y *" ree fr° m water, — why I cannot chew it; it refuses to be Bwallowod. 
™ ust have a vehicle to carry it down my throat easily. If I do not drink any 
weath eannot sustain my life. That is why plants cannot grow in dry soil and 
drai ' * 5ecaUs0 tn <>re is no omnibus to carry the food up into their system. 
So r aa ^ e P rov ides for the plants an abundant'supply of water — enough and no more, 
by nT° U recommcn( l that in all cases whoro it can be dono and has not been done 
and * t 6 ' ^° U snou ' t ' have the soil drained to have all the surplus water removed. 
nnH *u to nave a sufficient supply brought there and left there, from the atmosphere 
and the great reservoir down below. 



TIIK AIR AND SCN. 



Tl ' • 

the 6ub'sV Ur ' 8 tno oth er store-house of plant food. Between 92 and 98 per cent, of all 
plants p p aUC68 ° f "P lants com es from the air. The man who farms well, will have his 
circulat f a suitaDle distance apart, as far as practicable, in order that the air may 
the food 6 ^ 661 ^ and tne 8Un 8nine in Dl, 'ghtly, that the plants may get from the air 
a Cl . *' c °ntains for them. This is one reason why it does not pay a man to grow 
circular oadcast corn '> the stalks are so close together that there is not enough 
ion, the plants have less vigor and the soil becomes exhausted. * * * 

n the soil. The 
ant food is a con- 
.-.. ..„„ „„.. v..... „*„*„ ...., „. lc „gw., ma onu. fi ^. And then, when a 
which th 8 a DUnc ile of hay, he is merely transferring into horse-power, the power 
all t no v e 6 £ n rolled into thatpecular plant-spring. In that way the sun is doing 
hotly ^ or k of the world. A long time ago the sun was shining down on the earth, 
Centurv'lf )10Usly anJ cont i imou s'y- He was rolling himself up, year by year and 
there ca Centui y into plants— plants that stored his strength with avidity. Then 
enertrv me ^ reat ehanges in Nature and those big trees and plants, full of the sun's 
the sun' W6,e ,JUrioc i awa y down deep in the bowels of the earth ; but still they held 
the form 8 V en S tn - **en open mines, they dig up concrete sunshine and energy, in 
the mifflt COal ; the furnace is filled; the magic liberator — fire — is applied ; and as 
wound • en Si ne mov e8, wheels are turned to-day with the energy which the sun 

rp, U P lu the vegetable kingdom of the earth ages and ages ago. 
Sun i'Jlin ^ nan w ho furnishes in the soil no plant-food for the young plant, keeps the 
it is his ^.° n - k' 8 ^ e ' c ' a " t * ie day long. So a man ought to make it his pleasure, as 
it do hi^"T)' e ^ e t0 narne88 the old sun every day in his farm work, and make 
8ervi Co S w ^ m& king it roll its strength into such plants as he wants for his 
have th °7' a . man cou ' ( i nevei • affoi 'd to hire half a dozen men on a farm and 
the man" 11 !! a ^" a 'l day long, while he is wearing himself out with working. But 
is doing f wears himself out with working and keeps the sun idling all day long, 
right— -th^t if r , more foolish thing. So a man should recognize that he has the 
his fields i tne P ower — to control the sun's working, make it work upon 

i a nd thus save himself from the reproach of leaving the best working 
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power in the world idling on his place. The farmer requires skill, he needs know- 
ledge, he must have above all things good judgment in order that ho may fitly con- 
trol and exercise the power placed at his command. 

Let me show you what all this means, practically in Dairy Farming The man 
who farms successfully and skilfully in Dairy Farming will always have abundance 
of plant food in his soil, and therefore he will keep the sun working for him by 
giving tho sun the raw material out of which to build plants. If the sun be deprived 
of that he does not intend— using the word figuratively— to work ; he will not make 
bricks for any man without clay. There are men who are all the while run- 
ning counter to these old foundation laws that were made for agriculturists. 
One man thinks that it makes no difference how much sunshine he has or how little 
It makes all the difference in the world, and that is why in Canada we have the best 
chance in all the world for making farming pay, because wo have more sunshine 
than they have anywhere with an equally favourable climate in other respects. 

ELEMENTS OP PLANT FOOD. 

Three of the elements are becoming scarce in the soil of this Dominion. These 
three things, which plants need most are nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
Theso are becoming scarce. Farmers sometimes think because these words are 
nncommon, therefore they have nothing to do with the substances. A farmer's 
calling consists in providing food for himself, for his family and for mankind, then 
food for animals, then food for plants. Plants cannot live unless they have 'these 
three substances in their food ; this lies at the very basis of the farmer's work and 
he should know the meaning of these terms, and of what main ingredients the food 
of plants consists. He need not be able to analyze the food, or to spell the words • 
but he should know the meaning of the things themselves, and if he does not know 
he ought to know. I have no apologies to offer a farm«r when I tell him that he 
ought to know what nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash mean. Plants cannot 
live without these substances, and therefore farmers should know about them. 

If a man sells the whole crop from his field, he sends away all these things 
which tho plants take out of the soil. Ho sends these substances that are of value 
to him, off to somebody else. If instead of doing that, he will feed the plant to the 
cow, ho may sell the milk the cow produces in place of the plant. In selling the 
milk he will send away less than 20 per cent, of these valuable constituents which 
the plants contained, and have 80 per cent, to go back again into the soil. That is 
why it pays to sell animals and their products, rather than the crop raised in the 
held. r 

The nitrogenous portion of the grain or plant, goes to make the muscles of a 
steer which is being fattened. The phosphoric acid goes to the building up of the 
bones and nerve tissues. The potash stimulates the' green colouring matter which 
secretes the star-!,, sugar and gum in the growing plant. You see, therefore, that these 
substances are concerned in the formation of muscle, bone, nerve and heat producing 
substances. Every plant needs these things. The animal needs these things The 
animal keeps some ot these from the plants ; and the remainder goes back into manure 
tor the use of the plants again. Thus we have a rotation, not of crop* but of fer- 
tility which keeps the man's soil always rich while enriching himself; but the man 
who sells his crop all off, prevents the rotation of fertility, keeps the old sun half 
idle and thus loses his profit. 

BARNYARD MANURE. 

A word or two as to the composition of barnyard manure. Farmers do not pav 
halt enough attention to it. It is a topic that is generally ignored in farm literature 
I mean with regard to the practical dotails of its management. There are people 
who are so eminently fastidious in the use of language that they try to or succeed 
without effort in making ideas misty instead of making them clear ; and because some 
people forsooth have thought that to discuss barnyard manure would not be quite 
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polite, therefore it has been left almost in the background, and farmers have suffered 

n consequence. There is nothing vulgar in all the world, — nothing truly vulgar, 

~-except stupid ignorance; and that always is. So I have no apology to offer for men- 

t '? nin £ barnyard manure. You see it is a peculiar power that nature possesses, to 

ke the most vile substances, refine, reglorify and build them into plants and food 

r mankind. And the man who would do his work well, must complete his know- 

^ugo on this phase of it, as well as the rest of his operations. These are ihe average 

repositions of barnyard manure as obtained from these animals, and in every ton of 

anure there are just as many pounds as these lines are in length — half an inch to 

>« pound. Now, I have not the time to go all the way down that list with you, and 

Jew words must suffice. On an average in every ton of whole horse and cattle 

manure there are between 29 and 19 pounds in all of these three substances. If a 

man by careless treatment or neglect loses these 19 or 29 pounds, the rest of the sub- 

nce is of no value for feeding plants. What remains may weigh as much as 

manure ought to weigh, and look exactly as ordinary manure would look, but it is of 

va| USe t° the farmer. Therefore for lack of knowledge farmers frequently let the 

ret* 1 - P°^ ons of their farm-yard manure trickle off down to the sea, getting no 

"f!" &* it whatever, whereas if they would save these substances, the old sun 

would multiply their value a thousand-fold. 

sta man who Bells 8 1 * 000 worth of butter, sells less than $1 worth of these sub- 
• nces - So that a man who farms skilfully and intelligently can be a manufacturer, 
hVr'!' 1 ' raw mater > a ' tn e greatest increase of value possible to obtain. Much the 
Th^ 6 ' P art .°f the total nitrogen in the voidings of animals is contained in the urine. 
fl ()( f man . Who keep- h is stable clean by the convenient process of boring a hole in the 
man JC eacn nor8e or cow > " 8 losing more than two-thirds of the value of his 
J5 g u ^ e - That liquid should be all absorbed by litter and put in the manure, 
vent th 1 ^ ? toam tr °m tne manure carries off the nitrogen, and the only way to pre- 
sprinl-l i 8 ' ' s to nave the wn ole of the manure well mixed together and gypsum 
nitr't ° Vei '*" Gypsum will fix the escaping ammonia and thus save the loss of 

heanJ!r? D ' ^ leat waste too, arises from the leaching of manure. If the manure be 
out \ I - Unt * er l he eaves, rains will trickle through it and carry off the potash with- 
be a -" P' ants do not grow. If a farmer wanted to make soft soap, ho would not 
the*' 'V S ° mau '^e whcelod the ash barrel into the angle of two buildings where 
roof!* 8 h ' as ^ e P ut them in, would be rained upon by all the rain that ran from the 
throu ) ^ Ca ' lse he was not ready yet to make his soap. The rains running down 
he woul 1 u as ' le8 would carry off the lye, and when he got ready to make his soap 
who tr Vei ^ Dat, 'y ' e ^t) because the lye had left 6ome time before. So the man 

not be st tS llis manure -pilo in that way, will fail to realize his expectations. It will 
not see** an & e if you hear him saying, as many farmers do say, that manure does 
leached' 11 tna ' £0 'he land anyricher. Leached ashes will not make soap and 
manure will not make plants grow vigorously. 

FODDER CORN. 

const'i naman 8nou '^ drain and cultivate his soil in such a way as to make its 
select tf> ent8 m ° St ava i" aD 'e for the crops he is raising. His judgment too, should 
refer sh ,* ai '' et y °^ seet i that would give him the best service. Just here I will 
the nla °t *° *°ddor corn and the silo. Fodder corn is the most serviceable of any of 
be "-row ^ I0Wn * n our Dominion. Men who imagine that fodder corn can never 
O'Ahe n t0 a< * vanta £ e on their land, have never tried to grow the right variety. 

<. orn . ay erage in our Dominion farmers can grow 16 tons to the acre of fodder 

whole DL many sect ' ons fa '-' more than that ; but that would be the average over the 
feet- at p mi , ni0n - At Nappan, N.S., last year, corn was grown to a height of 14 
one 'piee r ^ a8t year we had n0 C0l-n higher tllan 12 feet > and we had there on 
°f Onta^ °r v. r "^ l0ns to tne acre- :ictua " g''een weight. All through the Province 
8l alks not° v! re P orts from ^rmers who got from 22 to 27 tons to the acre, with 
day. j* as } ant ' no more vigorous in growth than what I saw at Nappan yester- 
can be grown in this Province to great advantage, if you select the right 
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variety. Fodder corn is essentially a plant needing plenly of sunlight and free cir- 
culation of air. It is also a plant that grows deep in the soil, and hence is a valuable 
plant to employ in the rotation of crops. The roots go deep and the plants obtain 
support where the roots of many other plants cannot go. Therefore fodder corn does 
not exhaust the soil if planted in successive crops as much as turnips, or oats or even 
bailey do, because its roots go very deep and loosen the soil. The roots at first sight 
.1 to be quite short, but if you should take the trouble of washing the soil from 
the roots you would find them extending from 14 to 22 inches, mostly in an oblique 
direction. A leaf forma at each joint and only one leaf. In most illustrations that 
1 have seen, two leaves are shown, one on both sides of the joint. I have never seen 
any growing in thai way. Because there has been a good deal of book-teaching of an 
erroneous chaiacter, farmers have been disposed to despise all information given in 
books. When I went to prepare my diagrams I could not find a single diagram in 
all the collections I had, that had not two leaves at each joint, though I had never 
seen a corn stalk growing thai way. The agricultural press of to-day, however, is 
not tilled with statements that have been guessed at. There was a period in our 
history when that was the case, but now-a-days Experimental Stations have been 
established everywhere, by which exact information is given to the agricultural press 
which is now a great power for th« elevation of the farmer's mind and- position, t 
have heard of men attempting to do all sorts of things depending on the teaching 
of hooks, and they don't always succeed. Those who relieve the dull routine of 
their own existence by writing all kinds of questions for the editors of these papers 
to answer, will not always find their answers to be gospel. Mark Twain was the 
editor of one of these papers, it seems, at one time, and when asked what was the 
best way ot harvesting tho turnip crop, replied "Seud a small boy up the tree to 
shake them down." It does not always pay to follow a book, even when the general 
teaching of the book is good. Common sense is a good eomplement to mix into all 
advice received, before it is acted upon. 

COWS AS BOARUER8. 

So when a man becomes an economical producer of feed, he should also become 
Xpert and skilful nront-makinc mannfiie.turfir of salAnhln nrnrlnnta fi-nm v.; nnrr* 



an expert and skilful prorit-making manufacturer of saleable products from his own 
raw material. A man who keeps cows, or steers or swine, or sheep is merely thereby 
seeking to concentrato and give increased value to the raw material which he has 
obtained from his farming operations. The animal therefore is to the farmer what 
the machine is to the manufacturer, — an applianco or convenience for elaborating and 
making more valuable the raw material he has produced or obtained. 

But without arguing further along that line, let me take up another style of 
discussion. A cow eats the food that is provided by the man who owns or keeps 
Therefore the cow boards on somebody. Now, I cannot board ten men at my 
table for the sake of their company. 1 am not fond enough of company for that. 
Well, if I boarded ton men for the sake of the pay, and five men paid for their 
board and five did not, I would soon find that out and let the five men, who did not 
pay. find another boarding-house. I do not see any difference in the economical 
aspectof the question, if you substitute cows for men. If ten cows board in my 
stable they hoard on mo and I look for pay for their board. I am not likely to keep 
them for their society or simply for their company. If I find that five of those 
cows are not paying their board, I am not likely to keep them for their society or 
because I am fond of looking at them. Neither do 1 think, though many would do 
so, that it would be quite fair for me to palm them off upon my neighbour. That would 
not be good farming or good citizenship. An unprofitable cow should be sent to the 
butcher and made to give up through her carcass what she won't give through her 
milk-bag. You will need to understand the kind of cow that is likely to pay for 
her board. Here are five points that may serve a man to judge a good cow, because 
all good cows have power to make profits, and power in any department of the 
physical world is usually indicated ly certain externa": evidences. A real good 
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i ;V c ? w 8h °nW have a long udder lengthwise of her body ; and it should be very 
a soft l , n . quahtv - The elastic quality means room to make milk. She should have 
one \. 8 • ' — a mellow skin covered with mossy, silky hair. That a cow has only 
aron h'u 1S u 8elf " evident ' and sti11 m08t P eo P le hardly ever think of it ;— one skin 
harsh y and clear throu ph by way of her stomach. The skin, if coarse or 

not d mea ^ B sluggish digestion inside, and that means an expensive cow that does 
for h '?,?• food or *"" Te we l'- Then, a cow should have a large roomy barrel 

a dav T g ?! ent y of g° od > rough, bulky, cheap feed ; it should be filled up twice 
his co . w "l P a y a man who has never done so, to try the experiment of feeding 

pract' W fnif * da ^. Those who have dpne so, have never gone back to any other 
it wilf 6 ' ' a g ain > while a large barrel is an indication of profit-making power, 

Prom' ^^ a maD t0 Bee l ^ at t ^ e m '^ ve ' n8 under the cow's belly are prominent. 
musol' neDC6 is a far more important indication than actual size would be. Firm 
and th° S 'f? e t n g °° d constitution. They are one of the best evidences of endurance 
milk o • at y ° U Can find in a cow ' and endurance to stand the strain of giving 
vumns Q| nU ° U8 '- V is Wnat you want " A cow should have broad loins with long 
nent ev -fhould have a rather long, lean neck, with clean cut face and promi- 
milkiiiv 9 ' nese points indicate enduring power to stand the strain of a long 
serving 8eason - " a cow has these five points she will usually have the power of 
covered & ■ r ? a,n well » namely:— Long uddor, broad aud elastic; a soft mellow skin 
hrm m ^ 1 mos8 ^ s ' lk y hair; a large barrel with broad ribs wide apart and very 
nooh , U8cles in the abdomen; broad loins with long rumps and lean hips ; long 

C ^|= lean cut face and large eyes, 
where sh S '-' ou ' a - ho given a chance of paying for her board. She should be kept 
cattle wh*K comfortaDl o. Comfort is the essence and sum total of all stalling of 
cow is eo. n tlle Btau ' e be of stone, brick or wood. All are equally good if the 
deprived h com f° rtab le. If a man keeps his cow uncomfortable, he has so far 
My though? 1 ° f tne P ower °f ma king profit. The cow should be curried every 'lay. 
curried I 3 S° hack to tne °' d homestead where we had forty cows, which were 
he made ?° 6 * day ' ^ C0W giveB more milk wllun siie ' 8 comfortable. She should 
not a'good ^ f ° r nCr h° ard j ust as she eats it ; that is the best way. A man is 
Paying a niana S er who lets his cow live on him for six months in the year without 
months TT tben ox P oct8 her to pay for the whole year's board in the other six 
8u mmer ° an Dard ly expect that the cow will pay for her winter's board in the 

MILKINd DURING WINTER. 

come dow ° k ee P your eoyv for six months without getting an y P a y> an <i then 

out." J J 1 on her in the spring and say " you have got to pay for your board or get 
Most of tl ok Dave tne cow ma ke me a weekly offering, as the churches commend. 
a nd if th 10 /"'hurdles have good business tact and are managed by men of good sense, 
W 'U give^ r i' more °f ** ''hey would bo appreciated more than they are. A man 
at one ti a ar a we ek to his church when nothing would induce him to give $50 
her mill-™ Make the cow give a weekly offering. A cow will give more milk, if 
If a co\ V Un ? 8eas . 0n commences in October than if it begins between March and -May. 
dries Un cal J es in March or April, when the cold weather comes in the Fall she 
ou t pavi a r n v Way ' and therefore boards on the man during tho winter too long with- 
wortb. mof • ' le ^ kee P- Butter is dearer in the autumn and winter , skim milk is 
devoir,™ ,? r °' and 'four cows generally calved in tho Fall wo would be able to largely 
Cop our export trade in dain 

f keeps longer; and calv 

, tomoreconvenientlv. ; 

te himself to stock-raisins 

WATER AND SALT. 

times see m ft- 00 ^ 1 * eous to have access to all the water she can drink. We some- 
milk that has too much water in it, but it is not put there by the eow. 



m °re and k exp0lt tra< le in dairy products. Butter made in the winter time is worth 
attended * ^ 8 longer; and calves grown at that time are more vigorous and can be 
to duvM* i?- mor , e conveniently- as they come at a time when the farmer has leisure 
«evote himself to stock-raising practices. 
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If a cow has abundance of good food, the more water she drinks the more and better 
milk she will give. Cows need salt every day, not so much here by the sea as they 
do further inland, but still they need some. I made a test at one time, and I found 
by changing the salt back and forwards among the herd, that the cows gave Wiper 
*ent. less milk on the average, for two weeks when they got no salt than when thov 
had it; and furthermore that milk obtained from cows which had no salt would not 
keep as long by 24 hours. It does not pay to throw your cow a little salt once a 
week. There are people who act thus but they are not Scotchmen. They are never 
quite sure that their observance of the Sabbath has been quite complete until they 
have placed a little tin pail on their arm and started for the pasture. Giving salt to 
cows regularly means more milk and better milk; and the kindly handling of cows 
at all times means increase of milk. If the cow is abused or excited or rendered 
uncomfortable in any way, she gives less milk. A cow fed on cheap food in a com- 
fortable stable at regular hours, with access to all the water she can drink and an 
allowance of salt every day, can and will pay her board if she is well bred. Good 
breeding does not mean long pedigree. It means good behaviour both in cows and 
men. The man who keeps his cows boarding on him becomes a servant to his cows 
instead of them being his servants. The man who would be a successful farmer is 
n man born to rule, to rule nature, to rule plant-life and make it subject to his needs, 
to rule animal lite and make it develop and continue for his service and pleasure. Such 
a man will not be a mere beast of burden, but will employ the skill of his head and 
ham I to the advancement of his material welfare and of the noble profession to which 
he belongs. Knowledge applied to work, with skill and enthusiasm, is what is 
required, and then the farm will pay and give the farmer pleasure as well as profit. 






SECOND LECTURE— CO-OPERATION" AND THE SWINE INDUSTRY. 



DELIVERED BEFORE THE MEMBERS OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK LEGISLATURE AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

I am very glad to havean opportunity of speaking to-night tosuchadistinguished 
audience, and I have to thank the members of Parliament here for the compliment 
they have paid the farmers of New Brunswick in giving their time to listen to a few 
remarks concerning a subject of much importance to thorn. When the legislators 
throughout all these provinces of the country think it not beneath their notice to 
discuss the farmers' calling, then every man may take more heart and courage to 
■prosecute that calling with new vigor and success. 

I think, sometimes, that if the leading men of the country would pay more atten- 
tion to the agriculturist's tasks, his place in society and his economic progress, there 
would be more real leaders among them. 

When a farmer sees men, with larger opportunities for forming sound judgments, 
ignoring his claims, forgetting his calling and concerning themselves wholly about 
other things, ho is tempted to look upon his calling as being one of manual toil only ; 
and often seeks to leave the farm, when, were his calling looked upon as it should 
be, an impetus would bo given to it, and the country would profit thereby. Your pro- 
vince has set a first example to the other provinces, by your legislators giving their 
presence this evening at the expense of other public duties, — advertising by 
that presence here to-night the interest they feel in the welfare of that honorable 
class of men who follow farming for a living. 

********* 

The farmer follows no mean calling; his i6 no mean occupation. It does not 
demand toilsome effort and strength alone ; but it requires now-a-days first of all good 
judgment and clear headed application of intellect to the requirements of his business. 
So on this chart I put " man," typical of his race, above his food ; and I think that is' 
where he ought to be always and everywhere. The farmer's occupation is to find 
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th p 0r himself and his race, and to obtain it from all the resources of nature which 
e Creator gave to him, that he might exercise dominion over thorn. The man who 

ii!') 11 *' ami f:unis we,! > rules; but that requires the most careful judgment, and the 
lit! th* In . te " ectuiu qualities. When he has learned to govern animal life and plant 
foi ' " nas ru ' ec * t0 some purpose ; and then that farmer may rise to rule higher 

orrns o1 ' activity. Thus by and by we shall hear of farmers ruling the world. After 
oth^ L learne<1 t0 r "l e the lower phases of life correctly, they may rise to rule 
worn 8 Witl * advanta =°- I n doing his work the farmer must raise animals, as the 
cons re(piire8 numerous and varied products for food. England and this continent 

eat Ume i m ° le fooci per nead oi tneir P P ulation than the >' d ' d 2a y ears ag - Wo 
Deo'f 01 *^ e ^ stea k P er bead, we eat more mutton per head and more bacon than the 
quenO • i 7 ears a S°- Vegetable product- arc replaced by animal products ; conse- 
nee* m * amor must keep animals adapted for the yielding of food, and he must 
give f- i - ke6p lhem at a profit A farmei '> who tekea more out of his land than he 
burde 3a i 1 . 8 no ^ farming; and a cow that eats more than it gives back to him is a 
a frie U l° n ""Stead of being his helper. The man who keeps a good cow, keeps 

good fooH ■ rr P °°' man Can ^ eii affoi ' d t0 kee P tne m08t cows, '* ne keeps them on 
The w mi ^ nen ne ' earns the business of raising good cows, then he will succeed, 
inferio'tv • mal '' i0t ' 8 D © v «r glutted with superior food ; there is often a glut of 
.Miner'' , „ § 8 in every market and every climate, but there is seldom a glut of 
<han<'o f'i° ''■ <lnd P eo Pl° are willing to pay for it at high prices, when they get a 

*"* * * * * * * * 

ptiosnh. 6 ° three elements which give manure any value as plant food, are nitrogen, 
an > T vale "° : ' C ''' :,n ' 1 P * 880 ! ami these Bre tne on b T threo to which I have attached 
liaergy j 0n tnis chart. If a man lets these run off, how can he aiford to buy ferti- 
nuist li av et me give an illustration to make my meaning plain. A man says : "I 
judgment if 0tH * f ° 0( * *" r m ^ ^ s> nlln g r y h°y s at home." In tne carrying out of his 
flour with st:uts t0 s " m *' baker's shop, meanwhile carrying on his back a bag of 
flour to' f ^°' e * n tne bottom ( 'f the sack. On his way there, he loses sufficient 
"Pon hi s ma ■ " 10 ' oavo8i H c starts home after having purchased the bread, and 
biou<ri 1| S | !Unva ' °° B gratalates himself in saying, "I have done a fine thing ; I have 
w ould m i ft v! i0r m y boys." -A-nd so he has, but he has lost twice as much flour as 

fl our on th ' e: "' for his boyB> So ifc is a good thing t0 buy breatl > but not t0 tlickle 
•^ercial f' G .f. c ' ewa "' : while going to make the purchase. When farmers buy com- 
Bame stn. 01t eis without first caring for their barnyard manure, they are in the 
floor on h*' ?f tbc m:1 " wbo went t0 tne baker's shop to buy bread while carrying 
Potash to' 8 k' When farmers allow or cause the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 

value as ., 6 f ° a P?' tne y ' 08e tfl e only three things that give the barnyard manure its 
a tertiij z ,, r 

when the T ' S mair ^y a store house for plant food. During the past ages 
rocks nn H 0T< ^ was making the earth, Ho used great powers to grind the 
The fa r ^ ' an( * -^ e did it so well that He pronounced it very good, 

bv the s mer ou &kt to know enough to keep up the same practice, — to operate 
c ' , >mi>os8 a i rn V >IOC ^ S8 tnat nat,ue used - If you examine the soil you will find it to be 
plain n e 1 °f. partic l es separated by spaces, the particles being full of pores. Every 
l et s the t neat ' a * r and water - If a man in tne course of handling the soil 

and if a ^ P ai 'ts be immersed in water, it loses some part of its nutritive power; 
who wo iT 1 l emoves a " the water he cannot get a thrifty plant to grow. A man 
may leav h k-" 1 . we " should have drains under the soil, so that the water 
surface- h r" n( l m the soil, the nitrogen which would otherwise run off on the 
*hat late • s h ? ulf l alsr> let the frosts work for him ; ho should plough in the Fall. 
To ill° n ' ^"r* m 'ght crumble some portion of the soil and so make it finer. 
pieces of Ust [ ate : When one walks at the base of a steep cliff in the spring and 
oron»htth str ewn on the path below, he may reason hack to the cause that 
devices . 'f e .P leces there. He will find that the water found its way into the little 
that the frost came, and wedge-like burst off a portion by its own action 
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on the water. If you examine the surface of a small piece that fell off, you will find that 
it has been acted on in the same manner ; of course, the surface is smaller and the pro- 
cess is slow, but little fine pieces are broken off, and this same process is carried on 
and on. These small particles are left in the soil, so that alternate freezings and' 
thawings pulverize it and make it more easily available for plant food. A man is 
not warranted in foroing down the fine tilth, eight inches deep the next spring ; 
but he is a wise farmer who follows surface cultivation in the spring. The roots 
of some plants go down deep, and in going down deep they die, decay and make 
more plant food. I have seen on a tombstone in a churchyard tiny little plants growing. 
They are at first almost invisible to the eye. They die and become plant food for 
other plants. After successive generations of plants, the stone is hidden from view. 
These changes are going on continually. When one plant dies, it furnishes food Ibr 
others. The further the decayed roots lie below the surface, the further the succeed- 
ing crops send their roots. Care will naturally quicken the activities of plants. It 
is only when a man takes advantage of all the facilities which nature provides for him 
that he farms with success. Every man should do that for this reason, that if a man 
does not adopt some means of increasing tho feeding scope of his plant in the soil, he 
so roducos the plant food area, that he leaves the soil on his farm poorer and shallower 
than when he found it; and every man should farm so as to leave his soil deeper 
and richer for his successors than when he took hold of it. That is good farming; 
every other man robs the soil and no man has the right to do that, after it is cleared. 

Water is a circulating medium — nature's omnibus for moving things around. 
I will not speak as to its action, but will give you an illustration as to tho possibilities 
of co-operation. Water, so useful in nature, is composed of molecules so small that 
they are not visible to the unaided eye. I sit down and I watch a little boy blowing 
soap bubbles, — you will think it foolish both for the boy and me. I watch the soap 
bubbles burst ; I cannot see the water, but from one of them I try to get a conception 
of the molecules that compose the water of its film. I got just a glimpse of a con- 
ception of the size of those molecules, so important and so useful in tho world. By 
using an illustration — I think from Prof. Tyndal — if you were to have that .soap bubble 
magnified till it became as big as a waggon wheel, you would imagine that you could 
see the molecules upon its surface. That, however, is not his proposition but a 
stepping stone of mine to it. If you had that bubble enlarged till it was so big that 
it would make a jacket for the whole earth, you might see~the molecules like No. 6 
shot, that is, after that soap bubble was magnified to that tremendous tenuity. You 
may see from this what these infinitesimally minute things can do when they all 
act together. Put a quart of water in a strong vessel constructed from tho best 
material of iron or steel, into which man has put the skill and experience of centuries, 
and all the ingenuity of workmanship that can give it toughness and strength. 
Have it 6 inches thick ; let its hollow chamber be filled full of water all composed of 
those little molecules. Let it be closed securely and then let it freeze. What 
happens ? Those tiny things all push for the one object. They seem to stand 
sideways and shoulder to shoulder, and as these little things push they burst the 
strong vessel as if it were an egg shell. This iron vessel gives me an illustration of 
coercive combinations, and the action of the water gives me a conception of what 
farmers can do when they learn to co-operate for industrial improvements. 

I will not speak to you of the air and the sun, or how the sun assists in the 
formation of plant structure and food, or how its wonderful strength is stored up to 
be used 'at man's discretion. If a man will do the chores, the sun will get in its 
work. That good old man, the Hon. Harris Lewis, who used to come from Nov? 
York to Ontario to give us some talks on dairying and agriculture, in the course of 
the talk one night, said some things that struck very hard against the prejudi 
some present. He was a man who spoke without trying to raise thorn, but who 
wont to the root of what he was talking about, — that is the best kind of a speech to 
have. After ho got through, one of the bumptious fellows in the assembly said: 
" Mr. Lewis, when you are at home you don't farm, you make vinegar don't you ?" 
The old man arose with one of the kindliest expressions to answer this rough fellow. 
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and when Th„ 1' u neve '*, ma - ke vlne S ai- - There is a vinegar factory on my farm, 
chores it io™ „ ♦ f?-?'. the L0, ' d I 2 akes the ™egar." It is no mean job to do the 
<*tion 'so tW ™ i 6 U , S any - You can see the need for co-operation and edu- 

while louvin* f l U mn JX that WOrk wel1 and with the Ingest service to the work), 

Tw? g * H-* m u e m08t leisure that he migbt be * he bette '- man - 

to -dav w„ * aittore nce between co-operation and the commercial combinations of 
to combine Tu f 8y th / lt 0ne who desircs farmers to co-operate is urging them 

C o-°poritio» it f com ha3 always in it an element of commercial coercion. 

is to get mn r „ fL .u P me , n , t0 act together, to give more to the world ; the combine 
coJ ra S'" B ! the world and give back as little as possible. I believe in farmers 
they W iu £™ d0ln S their work, and they will got more back in return because 
cla 88. Yon 11 if a® ? m0l '°^ Farmor8 ca n afford to co-operate more than any other 
the expend "f 7u ™° 1 rohant8 1 co-operating; if one gels a customer it id partly at 
ra ther coralii ; otbe n and still they co-operate although their interests are 

br eod bettor hi a ; m08tanta g° nistic - But in fa rming> when this man loams to 
g° np beca,is» K, 9 ' I , likewise do so : they create a demand and prices 

for the good of IT a ™ br °?S ht ™ to pay for the better animals. Co-operation is 
country J-,,7 each and f ? r the good of all. Thus men who farm would servo the 
j j[ eu b J T co-operation. 

s °me farmo°r? etira i e t am ? 8e , d ~ oftenei ' P ained at the foolish attitudes and actions of 
t'yto hinder i7t ui tl,e y ought to help and encourage each other, yet they often 
to back hU L+„ J °hn Brown builds a big barn, then Jones will ask if somebody had 
better stock K« - ,n -, ban t0 get the lumbe r. If a man gets better horses to have 
! ion of sentim ° 1" 8 f u be ^"tt'ng on stylo, etc., etc.; and instead of this co-opeia- 
koe P them t [ W t h would help them along, jealousy and envy bitterly spoken 
reduces cost » i •.. . ihos e, men who co-operate become economical. Co-operation 
80 to dairying nd or l 18 a PP hcable to nearly all branches of farming and particularly 

? n instrument" 1 ® Ug >° "**? US6d to d ° aU their thl 'eshing in their barns by the use of 
h . 0n »e, when evC™ 'i , a t ,°? l ' — who11 ^ the Property of each and often made at 
u °n of what T Ci"™ m s g' ain with hi8 own flail - He re was an illustra- 

The y have noJ t Ca " Slnglc endeavor "; but men cannot afford to do that now. 
da y s at one ^ Mteam , separators and other appliances and gather together for two 
b y co-o Perati arm to do all the threshing there. So economy of labor is promoted 

In the m i '• hat a PP lies t0 a11 farming work. v 

^ ach do es hor " ,g ° f but > t0r ' in 10 lbl or le88 lot8 > the women do not co-operate. 
11 does in 9 0o ,, own work alone and it takes six times more labor to make it, than 
a g' - eat m uilv °: lot ?. ,n a ; creamery; but it does not maybe cost any more, because 
Wast e of time , i° i r Wlves for thoir life time just for their board. It is a 

whe n they hZ t " °i unnecessary labor imposed on the women of the country, 
quantities \hZ\u ^profitable work, such as the making of butter in small 

for the manufo/t • Veiy 8amo butter would bring more than enough extra to pay 
country ar „ rr:. urin f expenses, if mado in a creamery. "When the women of the 
Ihe y leave hoof i™ m thl8 work - thet, e will bo fewer boys leaving tho farms. 
Wo 'nen uro n "^ ause th f work is— too often— drudgery without pay. When the 
? t nd b y their ^erworked then tho boys will remain at home, in brighter homes, 
the m more lihow" i wiU furt her lighten the burdens of the women and leave 

T hen co on V . sure and opportunity for true housewively duties, 
euttor-makintr k • i" dair y in g would increase tho price of the product. When 
a °es not yield j., Ca i! ned on in lh e farm houses, the work under such circumstances 
?. Ur hutter fetch 7?™, °. ua l»ty i and uniformity is an essential, if we would have 
llke our cheese hl ghest price and become an article of commercial importance 

^same^st™*' 1 ^^ 01 ' "* of al1 th<3 cheese is made in the cheese factories. 

the cheese mannP \ fest of Canada > to the extent that over 99 per cent, of all 

methods. The r i r , " Canada i8 m ade in cheese factories by co-operative 

result 18 that we stand first in the British markets for the quality of 
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ouv cheese, and we send more cheese there per head of population than any other 
people on the whole earth. We send 42 pet- cent, of their cheese to the people of 
England, and why? Because wo have co-operated and have given our cheese a qual- 
ity of uniformity. As to our butter, we send her less than 2 per cent, of all the 
butter she buys abroad ; but we make our cheoso by the co-operative method and 
send 42 per cent, of all their imported cheese to England. When we make our 
butter in the same way and establish a standard of uniformity for it, then we shall 
probably send larger quantities of it than of cheese. I must remark that England 
buys twice as much butter abroad as she buys of cheese, and when we send 
them 42 per cent, of their imports of butter, there must necessarily be an increased 
volume of wealth coming this way. Co-operation would help us to establish a re- 
putation there, and reputation has a peculiar value in all things, — you cannot weigh 
it, but it is of great worth. It is not measured by dimension, but it applies to every- 
thing. Reputation is not character. If you have a factory with a superior reputa- 
tion and send to England one shipment of inferior goods, those inferior goods will 
sell for the same price relatively as did the previous good quality. Men buy on the 
established reputation of a factory expecting that the quality will be all right ; and 
hence its reputation would carry it along all right that once, but it could not do so 
undeservedly veiy often. That is why we are trying to have such regulations that 
any Canadiau may brand his cheese, assured that it will be counted a misdemeanor 
for anyone to use a similar brand on inferior cheese or on cheese from the United 
States going through our Dominion in bond. We have an excellent reputation and 
we certainly should have enough pride to look after it and protect it for ourselves. 
Co-operation has been a means whereby we have assured and established a reputa- 
tion and a demand for our goods. 

I think a Dairymen's Association for the Province of New Brunswick should be 
organised and that such an Association should receive a liberal grant from the public 
treasury of this Province. I do not think, so far as I can see, that any Province can 
spend public money to more advantage than for the agricultural education of it* 
farmers. 

The As60ciation,when formed, and co-operation in factories will give farmers more 
enthusiasm in their work. If a man has to do specially difficult work he has to get 
up enthusiasm and put himself into his work ; farmers must do their work in that 
way. This enthusiasm will help the farmers to do their work better, and they will 
have more profit from it. Co-operation would give more value to all property owned 
by farmers. I will not argue this, but will give one illustration. If a man wants t& 
sell or rent a farm within a reasonable distance of a cheese or butter factory, he will 
advertise the fact, and for why? Because he will see an increased source of revenue 
through the cheese factory or the creamery, and thus their proximity increases the 
value of the property. Were every man to try to support the factory in his locality, 
he would get an increased price for his farm, if he wanted to sell; and if every man 
would support the creamery it would never go down, and it would be still more pro- 
fitable to each one patronising it. 

There is one other point I would like to mention. I give an instance which 
was mentioned in conversation this afternoon, — a co-operation of men to govern * 
township for themselves. That co-operation will educate these men in the Council 
and then in the County Council ; and so men of approved worth and ability ar» 
brought forward who were never heard of before. And the same is true of these 
co-operative factories. We never would have had these Parmera' Institutes, but for 
the cheese factories and co-operation in favour of creameries. 

In the Kingdom of Denmark the people had very hard times to make farming 
pay, but now they proceed on what is called partnership dairying ; and they hav* 
carried it on so successfully that they send the best and most of the butter sent to 
England from any part of the world. But that is not all ; they learned to co-operate 
and to produce it so cheaply and get such a profit that they raise their stock on th* 
skim milk, so that now they export more beef than we do from this vast Dominion* 
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8 Peak, throw Z ? fu the great wheat fields of the West, but we should not, so to 

Whe, e dol X 8 P° n S e » nd /how the white feather in the cattle trade of the world. 
acr e, farmed hv - ch ? ap be ef come from ? A great deal from land worth §100 an 
ens ilage costiZ Tl W ° e help at $45 a momh > and I have seen it fed on com 
^he,. e b | an d -"S J* °en s per steer per day on high priced land. In old England, 

because thev I*™ I*, i i"? acre ', they BliU £ row wheat against all the world, 
and good land? »L ♦£ 6 aDd keep their land8 rich - We have less competition here 
catt le cheanlv'l'n ^ ! '? n ° rea son why we here should not succeed in raising 

If in ■ ^ P ° our own D° m inion. 

<% can bTlZTj!T,'I &1 ' m t Qr l^t^ C0 ' ^ eTaie > a chee8e factor 7 of 500 cow capa- 
e lmpped w?t the t* , ♦ 0t < 2 . 2 0fora balding of the best sort and construction, 
cheese can be m*H« «♦ U T*,*, that reCent improvements can provide; and the 
'he drawing of t he mUk tW ° t0 * W ° and & half cents a pound, including 

an ^"rajrTfo^S ™ b ,^L hey . ha I ea few co-operative factories, thev paid more on 
why not Tin N ' t,° pn milk . t , han ' n Ontario; and if they can do that in Nova Scotia 
*l* a lway B relZil C j m°- U have your home market and the people of England 

°f 500 cow caStv E?Z willing to pay a good P™e for good cheese. Aereamery 
at a cost of about 7i °„n op f ated u P on th 2 cl, eam-collecting plan can be completed 
ab °ut 4 cents ne,- ™f h ^hecollectrng of cream and the making of butter will cost 
!l aveii all the lahr,r P ^f " ' , t t he .P er80ns sending the cream to the factory will be 
S e Her the omnl m t a i, nU , aCtU Tu g ll lnt ° butter ' as wel1 as the COst of the tuba, etc. 
thlr >k the best kiw? V ° W u the - co f t per pound of putting it on the market. I 
mai »ly in i k i" d r 0f a «f 'c^ture in dairying, for us to follow, is to make cheese 
£ rea n>eri C8 du ™! m ° n hs wbe,e , farmerfi are raising much stock, support 
butt e.- during l' hc ( winter and make ™» building do for both. When we make 
land in hand \- ,t ^ "J ? 6to ? k can be rai9e d and the three businesses will ran 

? 0n « BuchaW?n£ W ll ?l la W *° the profit8 of the farme1 ' and bv the l» ro(Ju ^ 
f n 8 mall distnV ! * ofbutter > beef, cheese and bacon, the farmers will grow richer. 

to establish th P 1 W ° 6 a !' ea 18 lar ^ e and the number of cows is small, it is well 
You ca creamer y on the cream-gathering plan. 

fow's mouSf "th* PUt to0 ^ UCh Water in milk if vou always put it through the 
how to prevent tifi a,e t 3 '* 5 , per ? ent - of fa t in milk. Cheesemakers should learn 
hatmostofitL^ T ? f A J int0 thew hey. It becomes dairymen to learn, 
t b , e less of thi 8 S S °r> !? ake u c heese If the milk is not properly aerated there will 
St Casein is w2t«H ™ ee8a If the milk has not been Perfectly coagulated 

w ?ere the wW i?i ♦ & ™ 4 - per cent - of 8U g ar and W P GT cen t of ash in milk. 
Poisonous by vX • p J ,w 1 eot > lt 18 S°°d food for calves and hogs, but it may become 

I th' if S 1D a 8tate> 
Problems that ht ry •n h u e8 °i naker ' to succe ed in his business, should so study those 
{*"» treatment «ri 7 ♦ to render intel ligent answers as to why he wants cer- 

J?W business- ,Mje n to cows. The cheesemaker does not understand the whole of 
t0 °d of the cow 80 th t I Y " P the C ° W ' the animal that makes thc milk - and the 



, --* ui xn e cow «.« t\. 7 Z J * ' i,lllmiu ^ nal muKes tnc milk, ana the 

„, ca n prove to w„ Jt ^ n a man 8ay8 " m y milk is as g ood as my neigh I, 
nd , ad opt such hi t 7 hy and w herefore of the effect of care and management. 
Wl11 make bettmwl V 8 are re 1 uirad fo1, the quality of milk he handles. lie 

mvesdgatmg oLl ° T can make the whole neighbourhood respond to his own 
me n should ionttiT 1118 dl8 P ositi o n - We want in our own country that our I >nsi nesa 
men think. If t p ng8 8< l uar elyin theface; see them as they are and make other 



You v, " vuo ana gooa men. 

and , a H in ^.^^ mUk C0Dtains the very things necessary for animal growth, 
? llk with a lar-er k P '' 0p °J tion8 for food; and cream is merely a portion of the 
^ e quantity of milt v at £ lobnlos '" if - So cream bears no definite ratio to 
toe top 16 or IS «I ou ma y have milk set in deep vessels, and you c£ 

•lo percent, nnri /.»ii that n^.»~ «.. u„ii ^ <i.. ' l-i-i _.•■■ 



or 18 ne.™ \ y 8et m aeep vessels, and you can take frorr 

percent, and call that cream, or half of the whole milk if you like 
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I know down in Halifax they call the bottom half, the cream, and give you that 
on porridge. 

The animal that should supplement the cow in producing food and rendering 
service is the despised hog. Farmers seldom understand the hog, or they would 
keep more around their places. It does not pay to import $2,000,000 worth of pork 
and export hog feed to other countries. If wo would feed the hogs ourselves and 
sell the bacon,"wo would have the producer's profit and the manufacturer's profit. 
It does not pay us to buy pork and rob tho soil of all kinds of grain, to give others 
tho manufacturer's profit. Besides this they, — the hogs,— are interesting in other 
phases of their behaviour. I have studied the hog a good deal. I used to feed a 
great many — 600 a year ; and I was not a prodigal boy either. They are worthy of 
observation in rogard to general demeanour. 

I went down on Monday morning to one of tho hog yards, some years ago. Tho 
man whose business it was to look after them, had allowed an alcoholic fermentation 
to act in their whey. In this case it was quite pronounced, and I got my arms on 
the rail-fenco and studied 70 drunken hogs for a time. 'Twas a study in animal 
husbandry and moral philosophy combined. There was " the funny hog," which would 
tickle tho others and run along and laugh; then there was" the fighting hog" who 
would show his tusks and snarl ; and " tho sluggish hog " that would lie in the mud on 
the ground and grunt and grunt. I concluded that it was foolish for even a pig to 
let his appetite get the better of his judgment and will. 

In feeding hogs, tho man who feeds them well will succeed with them. You 
must remember that the hog has a preference for being clean. In feeding last year 
a great many pens, one side of each was kept clean for a week; afterwards tho pigs 
themselves kept that clean for their bed. One week's education did it, and if the 
hog gets a good chance and a good example he is all right. Every farmer, with 100 
acres, ought to feed 20 to 100 hogs. Tho common way of constructing the floors of 
tho pens is unsuitable If the floor slopes backward from the trough, it will be 
kept wot. That means sickly hogs that do not thrive well. I prefer to make the 
floor slant towards tho trough. Twice the profit can be made when the hog lies dry 
all the while ; and besides that, the health of the hogs is much better. Then the 
feeding trough should have its holding capacity in length and not in depth. 

It pays to have them fed with good clean feed; that means the difference 
between profit and loss. They will take the waste from the table. It does not do, 
as is usually the case, to have it put into a tub or barrel that is never emptied or 
cleaned out. That becomes poison for the hog. It becomes fermented and sour, 
and makes bad blood. With the sow and young pigs taking it, why tho conse- 
quence is that they die before they are ten days old. Every animal should get clean 
food, and even littlo pigs have the right to be well-born. Hogs fed on clean food 
should gain at least one pound for every four and a half pounds of grain used ; a man 
can tell whether it is paying to keep them or put his labour toother sources of profit. 
If any man feeds his hogs too long, it costs more than he can make out of them. I 
quote the following from my last annual report as Professor of Dairy Husbandry at 
the Ontario Agricultural College: — 

" Dairymen neglect one of the best servants they can havo n tho animal creation, 
when they do not avail themselves of the hog to aid in making money from tho by- 
products of milk. Tho attitude of farmers towards the pig has been an unfriendly 
one It is a popular, though untrue, saying that ' the only good Indian is the dead 
Indian,' and farmers seem to cherish a similar belief in regard to the hog. That 
opinion, however, is in direct opposition to the best interests of the men who keep cows 
for the manufacture of dairy products. If the man who keeps ten cows will fatten 
twenty hogs in the summer and half as many in the winter, he will find, perhaps to 
his amazement, that this little branch of business will bring him in more money and 
profit than he thought could be'made from it. Whey is a valuable hog feed, then' 
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advanta^I 86 ^ n P ounds in every hundred pounds of whey which the hog can use to 
e,e. J.110 composition of sour whey may be given as follows :— 

Wate- PerCent 



Pat 



j° r ; 93-00 

rogenous substances 1-00 

J a «t«Icid ; . 50 



100-00 

Th r=r; 

weight fn ho en l? of food ralnein whey should produce at least two pounds of live 
should prod. bundled pounds of whey, ted in the most judicious manner, 

nation with X two „P our » ds of pork; it will not do it when fed alone, but fed in combi- 
malcin g now a S '* ' Sow '"' like C0W8 ' should bo elected for their profit- 

cow he nLd C ' S ' man wh ° knowa well enough that unless he has a good dairy 
that gi unts „ e ^P ectll ° P ront from her, often acts as t hough he believed that anything 
ami the C ru t- 8<lueil18 wil1 make moll ey fop him out of its feed; but the squealing 
should be Tsp] !"? aro tho niai " P art ot if witb some hogs. In selecting a bow, she 
The three oi r- t0T her len g ,h ; then for her depth and then for her breadth. 

A 8 °w should K 8 * hould be Vi,lue d in that order of merit— length depth and breadth. 
"° w should ni t ade t0 fa,TOW in March or April and in September. A breeding 

, al,le 's who] er ted upon deca y ed f °o d - The waste from the kitchen and the 
1,111 » never '^° me t(cd f1 "- P«ga when it is fed clean and before it becomes decomposed ; 
"' the bog 8 . m P'y and consequently never-clean swill barrel isamenaco totbe health 
**" as she lit a hindrance to profit. A breeding sow should always get as much 
be sides ; 8 he \-u° take; her food 8hould be «aH»d and Bhe should have access to salt 
Wl »ter should L DOt thl ' ive without it. The quarters of breeding sows during the 
ln °Pen sheds comfortable. They too often lie in and under strawstacks, or out 
'!"'"' toruak ?' 0tner sw'ne which are being wintered lie with them and on 

il,oir sleeoin " 10 ! U warm, h. Dead pigs and sickly pigs from birth are the consequence. 

A boar «ff ' i ! ( '°- 8h ° ald be we " ve ntihUod and dry. 

P? r tionai] v i , be selected for length, depth and breadth. He should have pro 

'"Position ul r one s> lor smal1 bones are indicative of a weak constitution and a 

Cat es a sir ,° ° n lard instead of muscular meat. A plentiful supply of hair indi- 

Youn.r Jg co " sl ". ullon . and a predisposition to lay on flesh. 

e °r six J I** , uld be su ckled for about three months; if thev arc weaned when 

L 0t tfproDer]v<L ' they Wi " not do ** wel1 - The sow can nurse them as well as 

^"ter-miik an I h ' " nd tne P'£ s wil1 K r °w :llld thrive so much the better. Skim-milk 

a hle to sp,m'„ i •"" should form some part of a milking sow's ration. It is profit- 

The liSr Il , her feed limil aftcr [ he pigs are weaned. 
a nd fattening t!P i-° i alwB 7 8 Ilav e access to cold water for drinking. In feeding 
l''h. J£anv r fu k P ' SS ' tney should have the trough room in length, not in 
8t ;ucted with , h i- ° g t,,ou gh8, I see around the country, seem to have been con- 
wide are j.'ne object of affording bath accornmodati on for the pigs, so deep and 
! lou gh should h' at | the pi k' 8 tilko headers right into thera. The teed room of the 
. k °pt clean p" Ien gth and not mainly in depth for all sizes of hogs, and it should 
Jtself dean ifjt 'gs.have the reputation of being filthv animals, but a pig will keep 
ie ed for little nP ' D8tr nction in that way for one week and a good example. The 
{^gai-ia convert?- uld be 8weet > not S0UI- - In the souring of whey, some of the 
'elpfol dig . stiv ln .!° acid. Laclicacid has no feeding properties. I-l has a slightly 
"t part of the t a . on > so 'hat whey or milk which is sour will do a pig no harm, 
and unsuitable f °. . Value has been lost. Thoroughlv sour whey is extravagant food 
Pease, Wnoa| '.'' P'g*. All meal fed with whey had better I ie i if a mixture of grains : 
a farmer can f "^ a " d bran are » ait able. And let mo remark in passing, that 
6d— 3 Ire quently grow thirty bushels of " goose wheat " to the acre, in this 
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time of cheap wheat, and he cannot market that so well any other way as through his 
hogs. With their mixed feed, pigs should receive a liberal allowance of salt every 
day ; charcoal or wood ashes are very beneficial when hogs are fod mainly on whey. 
A very small quantity of saltpetre and sulphur ouce a week would help to keep them 
thriving when the whey is unavoidably sour, as it will sometimes become in spite of 
the best of care. A 



L mixture may be made of eight pounds of salt, eight pounds of 
charcoal, half a pound of saltpetre and one pound of sulphur. The hogs may be 
allowed to take all they like of the mixture. Pigs should have some <reen feed in the 
summer time when penned up; half an acre of clover will yield the" best returns in 
pork when fed to pigs that are also given whey and grain in combination therewith. 

The sleeping quarters of pigs that are fed should be dry, clean and well ventil- 
ated. The best weight at which to sell hogs in order to realise the highest price and 
the best returns for food consumed is from 150 to 200 pounds, live weight " 

The following tables give the observed results from five of the pens of hogs that 
were fattened during the season ; — r 6 

On Aug. 9th sixteen hogs were separated into three pens, containing 6 5 and 5 
respectively They wore divided to be as near alike as possible in age size and 
breeding. None of them were pure bred, though most of them showed Berkshire or 
Chester White points. They were all fed on middlings only, with salt and water 
and were allowed as much as they could eat, being fed three times a dar The 
middlings were mixed with cold water in the troughs immediately before the time 
offeeding. 





Number 
Hogs. 


Weight 
Aug'Jth. 


Weight 
Sept. 13th. 


Gain. 


Middlings 
Con- 
sumed. 


Middlings 
consumed 




per lb. 

of increase 

live 

weight. 


Pen 1 

2 



5 

5 


Lb. 
465 


Lb. 
924 
720 
073 


Lb. 
SS9 

261 
274 


Lb. 
950 
836 
908 


Lb. 
281 
320 
331 




Hi 


1,460 


2,323 


873 


2,694 


308 



The average live weight of cho hogs on Aug. 9th was 96 6 lb each 

Sept, 13th « 145.2 " « 

The object in feeding the middlings was to prepare the three lote for an evneri 
ment in the feeding of corn-meal alone, pease-meal alone and a mixture ofhnrl I - 
meal and middlings alone in the fattening of these 16 hogs. The hoira of each nftl - 
three lots in pens 1 2 j and 5 were weighed every week. The meal in each Z «• ,< 
fed, as were the middlings, mixed with cold water in the trough, immediatelv hofi,',^ 
the hogs had access to it. They were fed three times a day and each 2. n „ 
allowed as much as the hogs would eat. In the tables I have arranged the fV aa 
under four feeding periods of four, four, four and three weeks each. guie" 
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_ en _ "Six hogs fed on cornmeal only with water and Bait, Sept. 13th to Dec. 28th. 



[Feeding Period. 



^Ptember 13th to October 12th 

0ct °W 12th to November Oth 

Nov ^ber9tb to December 7th 

Dec ^W 7th to December 28th 

SePte ' nberl 3th to December 28th... 



at 



Weight 
at end 



n'-u'inmni: :c ,. 



Lb. 
924 

1,184 

1,447 

1,606 

924 



Lb. 
1,184 

1,447 

1,606 
1,842 

1,842 



Gain. 



Lb. 
260 

263 

219 

176 

918 



Cornmeal 
con- 
sumed. 



Cornmeal 
consumed 

|ierll>. 

of increase 

live 

weight, 



Lb. 

1,111 

1,174 

1,101 

911 

4,357 



Lb. 
427 

4 46 
530 

5 17 
4'74 



"en *> p- t 

Dee - 28th"' ° S 0n P ease - mea l only with water and salt, Sept. 13th to 



Feeding Period. 



Weight 

at 

beginning 

l«riod. 



Lb. 



26 



r Wth to October 12th 

r 12th to November 9th 945 

° Ve »W 9th to December 7th 1 140 

"**W 7th to December 28th ,'390 

J*"»ber 13th to December 28th 72C 



Weight 

at ond 

of feeding 

period. 



Lb. 
9 13 

1,140 

1,390 

1,534 

1,534 



Gain. 



Lb. 
219 

195 

260 

144 

808 



**ter amf^u"? h °" s fed on a mixture of bailey meal 
"MBait, from Sept. 13th to Dec. 28th. 



Pease 

sumed. 



Lb. 

1,049 

931 

1,126 

815 

8,921 



Pease 
meal Con- 
ner lb. of 
increase, 

live 
weight, 



Lb. 

479 

477 
450 
566 
4-85 



and middlings alone with 



Fhei>i.n u Pemod. 



^^th to October 12th.. 
^ 12th to November 9th 
T 6 ^ Oth to Decern,,,, 7th " 

«***• 7th to December 2Sth 
!!^3th to December 28th. 

firf-3J 



J so 



Gain. 



FnEO Co.VSCMED. 



Barley. 



Mid- 
dlings. 



'— ^L i 

jS-g £ ? 

ijll 

JslSi 

x a ~ o 

gss.s 
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The following table is arranged for compji ison of the quantities of feed con- 
sumed per lb. of increase live weight : — 



Fowling Period. 


Corn meal consumed 
per lb. of increase, 
live weight. 


Pease meal consumed 
per lb, of increase, 
live weight. 


Mixture of barley 
meal and middlings 
consumed per lb. 
of increase, live 
weight. 


September 13th to October 12th 


Lb. 
4'27 
4-43 
530 
5-17 
4-71 


Lb. 
4-79 
4-77 

4 50 

5 60 
4 85 


Lb. 

3-!)l 
4 43 
4-75 
5 'So- 
4-57 


ier 12th to November 9th 


i jber 9th to December 7th 

December 7th to December 28th 





On November 9th, after a period of preparatory feeding, eight hogs of similar 
age and breeding were weighed, and left four in each of two pens. They were not 
pu re breed, but in appearance would have passed for Berkshire hogs. A test was 
undertaken with them to obtain some information on the value of rape ensilage for 
rationing purposos. The four hogs in pen 6 were fed on middlings only, with water 
and salt mixed in the trough before the hogs were allowed access to it. They wore 
fed three times a day, and were fed as much as they would eat. The four hogs in 
pen 7 wore fed on about one-third the quantity of middlings consumed by the hogs in 
pen 6, and wore allowed as much rape ensilage as they would eat. The treatment 
Otherwise was alike. The feeding lasted from November !)th to December 21»t when 
the supply of rape ensilage was exhausted. 

The following table shows the comparative quantities of middlings and rape 
ensilage consumed: — 





Feeding Period. 


ll 

° .. 

--'■= 
P 


■8-S 

« tc 

fl 


Gain. 


Middlings' and rape 

KNSII.AOK 
■SI MED. 


- E 

9 O 

S's'S 




Mid- 
dlings. 


Rape 

ensilage. 


Middlii 
per 11 
live w 




Nov. 9th to Dec. 21st 
do do 


Lb. 
905 
905 


Lb. 

1.1G4 

1,084 


Lb. 
259 
181 


Lb. 
1,491 

4S7 


Lb. 


Lb. 
575 


7 4 do 


2,S40 





According to this one test, one pound of middlings is equal to 5.12 lb. of rape- 
ensilage for the production of pork. The cost of the rape ensilage in this case could 
not bo correctly calculated. 

I desire here to call attention to the fact that in the feeding of the ho^s in Pons 
1, 2 and 5 from August 9th to September 13(h on middlings only, from an average 
weight of 90<; lb. each up to 145.2 lb. each, only 3 08 lb. of middlings wore con- 
sumed for each pound of increase live weight, whereas in feeding the hogs in Pen 6 
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5-75 u 1 ' lli f " gs . on . 1 5 r - from an average weight of 226-2 lb each up to 291 lb. each 

Th ""idlings were consumed for each pound of increase live weight, 
and A twent y- foui ' h °g8 of Pens, 1, 2, 5, 6 and 7 were killed on December 31st 

Decern h ary ™ 8t- The last feod waa & iven to a11 the no & s on tno m0I-nin g of 30th 
wary it mK . ho S 8 of Pen 1, and numbers 4 and 5 of Pen 2, wore killed on Jan- 
rnatio jp n « following table will give some interesting and probably useful infor- 

and th ' a a ^ lVe we '" nt °f each hog was taken immediately before it was killed, 
w ere "?, ead w eight was taken immediately after it had censed to bleed. Tho hogs 
Janu-i C t ' scra P ed - dressed and hun<j up where they would not freeze. 
•«y bth the dressed weight was t:r ' — • 



On 



taken : 



Pen. 



3.1 

s a 

r 



3- 



Fed 



Live 

Weight. 



Dead 
Weight. 



I bean '1 
Weight. 



Middlings and 
rape Ensilage. 



Lb. 



260 
249 



Middlings. 



Barley-meal 

and 
Middlings. 



298 

259 
306 



273} 

238 

298 
268} 



e-meal. 



Corn-meal. 



289} 

288 

301 

279} 

312} 



Lb. 



242} 



292 
273 

2.",2 
300 



26 h 

277 

232 

291 

246} 



29!> 

342} 

241" 



Lb. 
218 
264 
224 

212 



Weight of Pw C8n 4° f , i S ve rinkage 
lard on guts. jght todregged „,. igllt . 



Lb. 
5 
5 
8 
4 



Oz. 

2 

10 

2 
14 



- 14 ' 3 p< r cent 



267 
246 
226 



7 

6 11 

6 2 

6 11 



229.1 
2421 
201} 
261 

211 



290J 
235} 



238} 

212" 

24G 

232} 

261} 



257' 
2933 

23Sl 
237" 



7 
10 
7 
6 
6 



9 

1 

14 
4 




133 per cent. 



-15'6 per cent 



2 


10 

13 

11 

4 



-17*0 per cent. 



- 14 1 per cent. 



ihe 

ons, 



shouldera Ja ?* eacn lot ra cut ,hn,,, ~h in front of the shoulders, behind 
ha.i iho'jiv" '' ln front of the hams, h was intended to photograph these eecti> 
of feed I, , enco between the proportions of fat and lean from the different ki_. 
e ye from* 30 " eci ' ,0,1| y apparent. The difference would not have been evident to the 
hero. an eXact Photograph. A few of tho notes mado on the spot are transcribed 

'" WwZ'^^ 1 Fed -~ Loan meat rather brighter in the color than the other; equal 
in slid , ,r tM,K ' al fed, in firmness and proportion of fat and lean; lard more chalky 
"•'"o than others. 

fed. mseMe al Fed.~The color of the lean meat hardly so bright as the pom-meal 
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Barley-Meal and Middlings Fed.— Color of the lean meat rather pale- lamer 
proportion of lean to fat than in the corn and pease-meal fed ; flesh and fat softer in 
body than in the two other lots. 

In the following table is shown the order of quality under the three heads of 
color, largest proportion of lean to fat,' and ' firmness of flesh and lard.' 



Order. 



Color. 



Largest proj>ortion of 
lean to fat. 



Firmness of flesh and lard. 



First 


Corn-meaL 


Second. 


Poase-meal. 


Third. 


Barley-meal and middlings. 


Fourth. 


Middlings. 


Fifth. 


Middlings and rape ensilage. 



Middlings and raj* ensilage. 

Middlings. 

Barley -meal and middlings. 



Equal 



("Corn-meal. 
I Pease-meat 



Equal 



I Corn-meal. 



(.Pease-meal. 
Barley-meal and middlings. 
Middlings. 
Middlings and rape ensilage. 



Other hog-feeding has been m progress. From the data given in these tables 
and from conclusions safely reached by observation, I desire to point out that as a 
hog becomes older and heavier there is a gradual increase in the quantity of food 
consumed per pound of increase live weight It is not prudent to base a scale of 
the per cent of increased consumption of feed upon these few tests, bat I may men- 
tion that in the case of feeding hogs upon middling onlv from 226.2 lb. each up to 
Z91 lb. each (pen 6), thoy consumed eighty-six per cent, more feed for every 
pound of increase live weight, than did the hogs from 90.6 lb. each up to 145 2 lb 
each. r 

By comparing the qualities of feed consumed per pound of increase live weight 
by the hogs in pons 1, 2 and 5 on corn-meal, pease-meal and barley-meal and the 
middling* respectively during the first eight and the last seven weeks the following 
results appear: — ° 



Feeding Period. 



Corn-meal 

consumed per 

■ •, live 
wei r 



Pease-meal 

consumed per 

lb. of 

-*•, live 

weight, 



September 13th to November 9th. 
November 9th to December 28th. . 



Lb. 

436 
6'24 



Lb. 

478 
492 



Mixture 
of bar! i 

mid- 
dlings con- 
sumed per 11). 
of iner 
live w< 



Lb. 
416 
606 



lhe increased per cent, of the consumption of feed per lb. of increase live 

weight in the hogs in the second period from Nov. 9th to Doc. 28th over the rate 

of consumption during tho period from Sept. 13th to Nov. 9th, is as follows •— 

In corn-moa fed hogs, 20 per cent, more feed per lb. of increase live weight 

In pease-meal fed hogs 3 per cent, more feed per lb. of increase live weight' 

In barley-meal and middling, mixture fed hogs, 21 per cent, more feed per lb 

of increase live weight. P 

I consider that it is possible by a judicious mixture of grain in hog-feeding to 
obtain one pound of increase live weight up to 200 lb. for every four pounds of 
grain fed. J r " 
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arra^rn + r ? ° f our feedin g P en8 a11 have their fall towards the trough ; that 

« J,ement leaves the back part of the pen always dry for a sleeping place. 
fa rm mf T' 1 " 11 , 1 '® 1S one of the best fertilisers ; in feeding hogs, little it) taken off the 
''ealized !?J- • ° n il ° f manurial value, and satisfactory money returns may bo 
a " unr«f. m . 1 * lon - For th oso leasons, I believe the hogs of this Dominion are 
undergo? 1 , and ^developed source of wealth for the men who endeavor to 
uu erstand and use them well." 

them Th the b - re ° d ° f hogB ' I wil1 tel1 y° u a stor y- but— first how often to feed 
having fn TT r lme8 a dav is not tco often - The hog does not take an 7 harm from 
1 before it all the time. It is not like a horse or a cow in that respect. 




is not a good kind 



e xhibitioiff£ enean ~' a tv P lcal Yankee— went down to South Carolina to see an 
tif >g the n • C ' and te Was vel 7 much d > 8 g ust ed to see this latter kind of hog get- 
carry off ■ n Ze u He had hogs himself and chuckled within himself that he would 
nei Shbour u priZGS next vear< When he return ed homo, ho went on to tell the 
Ca rolin., tl W u tho * e ,on g- n08ed animals were like, and said, " Down in South 
to «m U nK T Ve but one wa y t0 tel1 ' when P'g 8 ar0 fit to kill i 'hev take 
tlj ey are V* » a ear8 and when their hama wiU ba ' ance their snout, they kill them, 
P'gs H a : a the Yankee thought at the next exhibition he would take down his 

at his m a S -° and had them entered - Presently the judges came up. One glance 
them to pig8 was en0U S a ! they passed by on the other side. He went up to 
bl 'oad h? / emo,1 *trate and remarked : " Did you see my pigs.— them short-lecged, 
didn't vo • P lgS? " " 0b y es! we looked afc thorn." " Then why in thunder 
fin e-boned'? lVe them * P '' ize " Tho 7 aro broad - ba cked, round-hained. short-leggod, 
to enumpi — I — And 80 he wa8 rattlin S on in the usual American modest style, 
int erruni i k r excellencie9 > without a word about their defects, when he was 
"Strand a slow " s P eakin S Southern judge who said, compassionately : 

'ere n-irt ^? U d ° nt 8eem to Jast andei ' 8tand : ' nd catch on to the needs of these 
ain't built' pig8 aint 1 uite ada P ted to the wants of this community. They 

twice a f , Ult our circumstances altogether, because you see a pig that cau't run 
as last s a nigger 's no good to us ; he's a gone ho.. ' 



THIRD ADDRESS— AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 



w ay or a« T ° / ntcntion of discussing this subject with you to-night in any exhaustive 
to a few r 9 u llld like ' and wi " at this hour bave t0 content myself by referring 
be a irood n tK 8 - W 60n I tbink the edueation of farmers could be improved. It would 



the hf>ut'~ ( ' me " !ll ' c specially instructed and trained how to have farming done in 



hands oftc^t'k 8 " 1 * t,DCn lne ^ a PP' v '' ie ' r ski " and kn owledgo through other men's 
tion do not* <- 8e of tbeir tenants. The men there who have the agricultural educa- 
do the till! P orm the farming work, but they do the thinking and the other men 

T 

We have "o °t W " connt|, y we have a happier state of things in opportunity. Here 
m ai, who^ F t0 h ave i the one man competent for both spheres of action ; and the 
wisely anif ° W |? ^ Cad ru ' es his own hands needs a better < duoation, that he may rule 
hodies for tl7 farmers ought to be taught that they rule their farms and their 

a f ew thin ^J 86 ^ 68 a "d other people. That truly needs education. I can say but 
gs about it to-night. Skill is always the product of education. The man 
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who is unskilful does not do as much in the world as Iho. man who is skilful Skill 
is not often understood as being the product of education. When a man learns to 
fell trees well, he is educated in felling trees. That is, he has power to apply his 
knowledge ; but acquiring knowledge with a mere facility to remember things is 
not education. a 

I find some men who have so laden themselves with information that thev so 
about in the world burdened with the load of their lore and learning, and they are 
tired all the while- too tired to do anything useful and too tiresome to encourage 
other, to do anything Education has in itself the quality of enabling a man to put 
his knowledge under his feet that he maybe uplifted thereby, with his hands free 
and head dear to lay hold of life's tasks and perform them well. A man with his 

looting .-.ire, will be safer than the other man who has not that advantage bv his 
education. 6 J 

A man educated in felling trees knows how to use an axe and does it I learned 
to fell trees. I could read a good deal about it, but my reading could not help me to 
fell trees. The man who could not read at all, would readily bring energy and a 
knowledge of his tools to his work and apply acquired skill to the doiVw of it. 
.1 hough I might be rather more learned, yet for his purpose he would bo better edu- 
cate than I. In all educational efforts, I think every man who wishes his race well 
should remember that education is intended for the purpose of enabling a man to 
bring things to pass because of his being and his doing. 

The farmer needs that kind of education for his calling and business He re- 
quires a knowledge of the transactions into which he enters, so that he may 
wherein his profit will he between the cost and the price he can obtain or realize 
Many a boy makes a failure of farming because his father never gave him a chance 
to work and solve out the real problems for himself until he was thrown wholly on 
his own resources, and then he was unequal to the difficulties from lack of a prac- 
tical business education. A knowledge of how to buy and sell well and have a 
profit how to raise crops and animals, how to reduce the cost of raising them and 
hen how to sell well and have so much profit the more, are branches of a farmer's 
boy's education that should not be neglected. 

Farming is not only a business, it is a trade; and the farmer needs skill in 
workmanship, as much as does the carpenter or other workmen. You would not 
think a carpenter educated until he could lay his boards close and make good joints 
1 do not think a farmer is educated to plough until he can plough straight and even' 
Iho boys must be encouraged to plough well, to tend the cattle well and they will 
take a pride in their work, because as a man finds scope for his own thought he 
recognises he is doing a man's work and then it is never drudgery. So a man will 
express himself through his work. There are people who think it is ennoblin- only 
to give expression through the voice and pen, and this thought is bolstered up bv 
men who ought to know better. I will give you illustrations ' y 

I once had a chance when a younger man of hearing General Grant speak it 
was after his second term in the Presidential chair. He did not speak more than five 
minutes I sat and listened, rather amazed. I did not think much of his speech 
He blundered and stammered a little, and at last sat down, apparently covered by 
confusion. Would I be justified in saying he had no power of expression ? You see 
the man s genius and will could express themselves ,„ a far stronger way than by 
a few words. He was the instrument that hammered the two dividing Darts of -i 
great nation into unity. ° i""-*" ul ■ 

A painter cannot perhap i talk much, but yet he can give expression on canv.s 
through his brush. \ on have a sculptor who cannot thrill yon with eloquence 
he can put into his statuary a more durable idea than can the finest speake, .1, 
ever lifted his jroice. And the fanner should learn to express himself throu-h his 
work, sotha his farm will represent his idea and thus as he expr<* es himself in 
his work and addresses himself to his work,hefinds scope for himself Such o«mil 
IS education. He wants and nee Is some knowledge to begin with'; and education 
will load it up to doing something and him to being somebody education 
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n ~*C r >coIlure is also a profession. It is the general opinion that the men who 
Wh 6 ?. S ne8 t c ' as8 work to perform are the ones who perform professional duties. 
obatr 1 r 8 countr y was fi ,-6t settled, men had to remove natural obstacles,— physical 
felled j n . 8 '~ a PP'y the fi|- e brand and so become devastators. Trees had to be 
to at l * re 1 uil ' od education of a sort to swing the axe efficiently. Then we came 
on th » ° ^ nen men 's occupations were more constructive. Farmers had to replace 
stru -r ! Urface ' P lan ts more serviceable than those which had been destroyed. Con- 
so m If r°'k demands knowledge and education ; and the conditions have changed 

nch that farmers need to apply themselves with skill to the new work, 
statu a man BC ^' S 8tatuar y he does not sell it at so much a ton, but when he sells 
himso'7 4 8ells nimself . he bas driven h's chisel and used his mallet and transferred 
beaut t 1 Se " S bimself in the expression of the marble that he has made to look 

can K < i Ut ° f tne c ' oa< * ''lock. It is the same with the man who sells a horso ; he 
duct; pf ,lis ski1 ' in f'O animal and thus by the exercise of his skill in the pro- 

XV °vf a sll P er ' 01 ' borse, he secures a bigger price for it. 
«o km * 6 done eomo things in the past through the school house but man wants 
»nd ("f'Ti n ^° re of llis work - Tbe farmer's boys will by knowing more of their work 
bouse i calill1 g, be the better enabled to make it more productive. The school- 
s bou] u not furnish the information as yet. While a boy is learning to read, why 
lean t DOt ^ earn b° w plants grow and how agriculture should be prosecuted. He 
thoofa a read > som etimes in studying a narrative, of how some illustrious villain a 
self of y eai ' 8 i or l e98 ago, cut off the heads of several of his wives and made bim- 
woukT k 8tdoss a8 be could be. Instead of that, why could he not read something that 
and f-° ^ el P ful and useful in his life? When wo teach our boys and girls to read 
becom' 1 !? UU ^ " lve tnem something good and noble to read about, then will they 
ffreat 6 ' bo y 8 and g' 1 ' 8 - ' would not rob the school boys of their heroes and 

count" 16 * 1 ' ^ Ut ^ would navo '*> 80 tnat the boys could learn the history of their 
men r y from books which teach them something of the great men of the past,— the 
sbowpd l? ne 'P ed *° ma ke homes comfortable, clothing good and cheap, and who 
lif ( .^ bow food could be procured more readily and abundantly, — the men who 
' *be people up with noble thoughts and the example of useful well-spent lives. 
girl ■ t 6 aie ^ oin ^ to ' 1;lve ' n Ontario very soon, a book on agriculture for boys and 
But* ° 'i eat * ' n schools. A boy is in need of information when he goes to school) 
a Fa n d , man oannot hope to go successful I y back to school days again. However, 
and t? 1 ♦?' ^ ns t'tute is a school-house for grown up boys and girls who live on farms, 
•Kri ■ U * 8 ^ e P lace t0 S et information, stimulation, inspiration and direction. An 
and • i!s P a P el ' is an additional aid to widen out a man's knowledge and thought 
abouf 1Ve a " ac< l uain tance with things he would not otherwise probably hear 

are M or ^ anis « d Farmers' Institute or club is a sort of College in which farmers 
am-in i, u P. to "ewer phases of their calling; they discuss the topics relating to 
'lunf ' l r 'mprovements and all become benefited by them. Then we have Experi- 
aiv tl i lm8 in ne;irl V a H of the Provinces. Those of the Dominion Government 
them th y " 8tone of the arch of our educational institutions for farmers. Through 
out th ?.P eo P ,e a re informed of the results of experiments, and their work sheds 
as wel? ndl y.l'gbt of knowledge to the poorest and humblest farmer in the realm, 

as to his richer brother of wider opportunities. 
fields Zk* eM Agricultural Experimental Station where a man can go and see fino 
nonre'sif'i llldin K 8 is merely a school-house, is a place to which threo millions of 
make (IT pupi1 " 8 sh ould look for information; and if anything more than another 
Ooo of n ? ? ut ' earn est men of the officers of these stations, it is to think that 3,000,- 
of valu n- arc lookin £ U P t0 them as those fr° m whom they can learn something 
PUT)il«t° i J are educational institutions intended to help those non-resident 
soon L tl ' work botk,r - and lfthcv d<) th8t well > they will fill the bill; but as 

I \v-n y tly t0 mal <e money direct they should be abolished outright. 
general T " 0t 8peak of the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa. Hut of such in 
' l Wou l d say that their object is to inform, stimulate, direct and inspire tie 
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{farmers .with enthusiasm, and as they do these things, they become educational 
institutions of the best kind to help even men who do not want information. 

Education teaches the farmer the cost of his products and his prospects of gain-. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of co-operation and education. 
We must co-operate if we are to hold our positions in the agricultural world Men 
sometimes say," One farmer cannot do anything, and therefore one farmer won't do- 
anything. \\ hen a man says " I won't," he is a great deal worse off than 
when a man says I can t." When we say « wo want to do better in this business/ 
and if we say " we can " and "we will," we will have waked ourselves up to the 
prospect of prosperity in agricu ture. We can do that by co-operation. Some men 
want division They may be right, but co-operation is always good and always 
successful, when it operates towards a good end. They say the farmers have no 
cohesiveness and therefore they will stand apart. When farmers learn to co-operate 
all the manufacturing combines and all the commercial combines that injure their 
interests, and make our men complain of hard times will be broken up, and they 
wil have liberty and wealth because they have skill. When a man >ells anything 
T**V m 8 ' e ^ lls a tnreefold commodity— material, labor, skill and the strength 
"' tb V.o 8 Un V When a man sella wheat to the amount of 200 bushels, ho sells 
away $48 worth of material from his farm that is taken from his soil. When he 
sells at 11.00 per bushel, he has $152 left for labor and skill. When he grows 10 
bushels of wheat to the acre he has to cultivate 20 acres. He has $152 for the rent 
the taxes seed and other expenses; and the balance is for labor and skill. Figure 
it out and you will find he has 30 cents a day tor himself. That is not the price of 
skilled labour. If he puts skill into the soil by having his manure put there and 
cultivates properly, he may have 30 bushels to the acre. I know a man who in 1888 had 
32 bushels to the acre, weighing 66 lb., whereas his neighbor had 19 on better land 
and this vast difference is traceable to the fact that his neighbor did not put skill 
into the soil When a man sells hogs that weigh 250 lb. at 12 months of age he is 
not putting skill into the business. The hogs have boarded on him too long ' If a 
man keeps the wrong kind of hog, whoso main occupation is to move around the 
front yard and furnish music for the family at dinner time, he is not selling skill 
that way ; he is trying to sell squeal, and squeal is unmarketable. It is very much 
harder to sell skill than to sell material, but the things that are hard to do are 
worth the doing. Everyman in dairy farming who sells skill through these avenues 
will not only benefit his land and enrich his pocket, but he will make himself a more 
skilful man, and the man who does that has the highest reward. Let the young 
farmers in our Dominion be encouraged and trained to sell skill, and in selling skill 
they will become a prosperous, contented and powerful people, such a powerful 
people that our American cousins will want to link their fortunes to ours and put 
themselves under our protection. Don't think that skill can be legislated into a 
people; it is a product of self-reliant education. 

The men who above all others are supposed to sell skill without physical labor 
lire lawyers. That is the nature of their occupation and that is one reason why 1 
honor a man who follows law honorably. To advise well requires skill. A lawyer 
may get up and speak for hours in favor of his client's case ; he labors for his client ■ 
he does not perhaps bring to his work any skill and so is only worth so much br- 
ibe hour— sometimes 200 times less than nothing is about the value I would put on 
it. But a skilful lawyer thinks out his case. He sells skill and may not talk for 
half an hour, but in that time he shows his skill and labors less. Such a nvra is 
worth far more by reason of his skill than the lawyer who talks without skill So 
in the production of cheese, the raising of beef and pork, skill is needed It is skill 
that pays best in all things, and skill is the product of education. 

I must now close my talk as the hour is late. But I would have the boys in this 
and believe that those living on farms and coming from farm homes have the 
best chance of being somebody, and of having everything that the heart of man can 
honestly desire. I would not have them thinking that these could only bo attain 
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com f 6 b ° rn into 0I " comin g ft* 0111 the homes of the rich. As a rule the boys who 
tr.,; 6 I orn tno fa;m ca n best afford to render the world rich service ; they have been 
tr ' uned to exert themselves. 

tiful f° ' nto tno fie * d and wa *k »l° n g a n 'cc attractive place by the bank of a beau- 
one f m - * 6ee 80m e lovely shrubs overhanging. I look for a bird's nest and I see 
all t£ nU £ V and cosi 'y hanging to a bush. It is very pretty and soft, lined with 
in it ! lnt y Btuffs the parent birds could find. The moss, feathers and everything 
alon a +k uxuriou8 - I wait and see where the birds go. They flit and go twittering 
'hon S 8tr eam bank in search of food. They only twitter along that stream. 1 
not P.S° across the field and find another nest in an exposed hole in the ground; 
aw a '"'^ ■ " mxur i 0UB - I wait to see the young leave that nest. They soar 
Then T U1S ' n £> and flight every ear, though they come from the plain nest of straw. 
he'in J>° away further and find another nest at the top of a rude crag. I see a little 
youn stlclc8 — no luxurious comfort there. But from the eyrie, by and by the 
gaze g f eagle8 rise and dare tne ver y sun in tneir circling flight until they leave the 
tome 'k 311 ' ^ ie birds of song and strength come from plain nests. The farm 
i n j t '. w bon the hard work is mixed up with love, and the home has heaps of that 
0I " farm ^ >e9t P i:ice 0D oart, b ^ om which to start in life. I would have the homes 
and ft if'" 8 8u °b> so that the boys would stay on the farm, become educated to love 
them- I V ^ e n °bl e calling and thus have the best chance of making the most of 
selves and a sure competence for themselves and those dependent on thcin. 



HI.— THE WORK OF TRAVELLING DAIRY INSPECTORS AND 

INSTRUCTORS. 



rt '?ar 1 t ra P' d and steady growth of tho cheese-making industry of Canada, both in 
W eH • i. vo '"me of business and the area occupied, prove satisfactorily that it is 

of th P* ed to the conditions of our iarmers, and is competent to increase the profits 
featu • W ^° ^°^ ovv ^ intelligently. Cheese factories are a comparatively new 
Rom! -6 ^ a g r icultHral work. The first one on this continent was established near 
Centr' n ^"' in 1851 > b y Mr. Jesse Williams. Mr. James Burnett, of Farahara 
The 1'°' ^ ue "' 0,c ct.ed a building and started a co-operative cheese factory in 1863. 
tory and . de eply lamented H. Farrington, of Norwich, Out., introduced the fac- 
tions 8 ^ 8 , ern ' nto Ontario. His factory was erected near his home and began opera- 
c} 1( s ' n 1864. From these small beginnings, the manufacture and exportation of 
fruit f 'nT • u:rown ""til it now furnishes the largest value in products of any single 
r ecei - I • 6 . larmer ' 8 enterprise. But for the occasional help which the industry 
:i "d ti |° it8 l nftlnc y ft' " 1 the Dairymen's Associations, the holding of Conventions 
v 'du- U° r l88 ® m * n *tion of useful information by enterprising and public spirited mdi- 
p ow j. 8 j . m >ght have languished and probably would have died, as indeed itdid in a 
ag thoaft" u ^ u ' te as we l' adapted in natural resources to its successful prosecution 
tional 5 ° W • e '" it; has 8uccee ded. The value of the assistance through these educa- 
ally re » 1 ^ 8 °k afc " )nB of dairymen which has been given in the past, has been gener- 
e ngair e d°^ ni ^ ' anc * ^ rom a lju>; i" ess point of view can hardly be over-rated by those 
Potitora ' n business. Dairymen in other countries who are now our keen com- 
of whom ar ° em P lo y' n g the services of trained and skilled travelling instructors, some 
the Brit! u 6 g0ne from our own y oun g -Dominion to the strongholds of dairying in 
become and that in order t0 im P 10V0 lhe quality of their products. It 

the fore^n?" nece88 'ty, as well as our duty, if we would maintain our reputation and 
at least o ° st , placo in the English markets which we have won, to give our makers 
to fo De a , a88is,ance '" tlie prosecution of their work, that they may be enabled 
dairyman * ^ the new and ' ncrcftBin g difficulties that beset them. The 
in the n '" ° Dt! *rio were the first to ongage the services of a travelling instructor 
been inn'?""" f tht ' 1;U « P.ofessor L. B. Arnold. Since then that useful work has 
in il, P pV°Y ed "l>on and enlarged in Ontario and Quebec, and also toa limited oxtenl 
ne ^o Vl nee of Manitoba. 
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As every pound of inferior cheese and butter, which find their way to any con- 
sumers table, hinder consumption and curtail demand, so their manufacture inflicts 
an injury on every producer of dairy goods. The reputation of Canadian cheese as 
a whole, modifies in some measure the relative prices received by every factory' To 
a slight extent, the same holds good in the creamery business. Our reputation is 
maintained, not at the standard of our very best factories, but by the average quality 
of all the goods wo make and export A few of the very best factories won for usat 
first, our now undisputed reputation for superiority, especially in the quality of our 
cheese; and that came mainly as a consequence of the frequent visits of a few indivi- 
duals who were competent to instruct, to advise and to guide makers into the carrying 
out of he best practices. The lactones will, the very best reputation may expect as 
much benefit to accrue to their patrons, from the efficiently performed work of 
inspectors and instructors as may those with reputations not so high or so well 
known. Whenever a substantial advantage can bo made to accrue" to the dairy 
business as a whole, every patron of every factory is benefited to a more or less 

I desire to point out here, a few of the respects in which more thorough and 
more genera inspection of factories, examination of milk, and instruction of cheese- 
makers will be profitable. 

1. There is a growing impression, partially justified by the facts, that at many 
factories a few patrons tamper with the milk to a greater or Ie«s extent. Nothing 
will sooner damage a factory seriously.than a well-founded suspicion in the minds of 
some of its patrons, that some of the other patrons are getting more than their just 
due through the furnishing of adulterated or inferior milk, which is pooled at Un- 
common value per hundredweight with their own, which is honest as from the cows 
and in good condition. Adequate legislation now provides for the certain nunish 
ment of any patron who is guilty of furnishing milk to a cheese factory creamery 
or condensed milk factory, from which any cream has been removed, any stripping* 
he d back-, or to which any water has been added. The matter of legislation on this 
subject is treated of more fully under the next following head of this report. 

The official instructors should be provided always with instruments equal to and 
suitable for use in the detection of such frauds. The latest of the milk-testin.r appa- 
ratus, which has been devised by Dr. Babcock, of the Agricultural Experiment Stat ion 
of \\ tsconsin, provides for a rapid, easy, effective and cheap method of determining 
the per cent, of fat in milk. Two dozen or more samples can be tested accurately in 
the brief space of 15 minutes. 3 

2. The benefits to cheese-makers would arise mainly from the instruction which 
they would receive from the visits o these travelling instructors. The opportunities 
afforded to these instructors by visiting a different factory every day equips them 
for giving many useful hints and suggestions to even the most advanced I 
successful makers whoso factories they may visit officially. Then a cheese-maker's 
work issooh a tax upon his time, that tittle chance is left for him to visit neighboring 
lactones for the comparing of notes with his fellow-workers. He may fall easily 
into some wrong method or treatment, without discovering his mistake until a great 
deal of damage and loss have been sustained. Milk is a commodity so susceptible 
and perishable in its nature, that a little variat.on in the treatments at any stage of 
the process of its manufacture, may change very seriously the quality of the cheese 
made from it. Another gain to the patrons and to the checse-makeYs would arise 
from the supervision which should be exercised by these travelling instructors who 
might be expected to drop into the factory at an unexpected time Such an unTer- 
ta.nty as to when a competent outside individual would examine the condition of a 
factory and its utens.ls would exercise a wholesome and stimulating influence upon 
the ohoese-maker.towards the keeping of his factory in the very best of conditioH 
the time. Then such instructors and inspectors would be available for consultation 
when cases of unusual difficulty arose in a factory or neighborhood. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS EXPENSES. 



in > meet the expenses incurred by the engagement of the services of travelling 
ann U n tors and inspectors, each factory should agree to contribute a small sum 
der i ** ^ as n U1 'K 0( ^ tnat since the patrons and cheese-makers directly 

for tjf " enefit from the work of these travelling dairy teachers, they should pay 
ment Cm wholly themselves. While that appears to be fair, in a theoretical state- 
most a 1 uestion > a practical difficulty arises to the effect that the farmers who 
'hem "i *^ e ne 'P' '** lofl l0 P rovicle ** wholly for themselves, would not avail 
indiTt i^ ° f it- The Governments of the several provinces in the past have 
towaH y tlieir act8 tllat the y were ais P oseJ t0 render some financial assistance 
direct Se ? urin S tne employment of the.se instructors ; and the additional gains in 
have V reoe 'P ts by tho farmers, and tho bettor reputation won for the products which 
thoii. exported, have justified abundantly the expenditure of the small sums 

ftat have been given for that object. 

FORMS OF APPLICATION. 
Th 

and T) P' ans tn at have been adopted in the several Provinces for the engagement 

show th ment °* tn0be inspectors are slightly different. The following form will 

tne rule-which was followed in the western part of Ontario in 1889 : — 

Return this Form when Properly Filled Up to 

PROF. JAS. W. ROBERTSON. 



^N Behalf of the Choose Factory 

Kuate on Concession .Township of 

ttoty of _ ) i intimate to you that this factory 

1 contribute to the fund for the Employment of Cheese Making Instructors and 
"k Inspectors, the fees as fixed by the Executive Committee of tho Dairymen's 
8s ociation of Western Ontario, that is to say :— For every Factory making up to 
under sixty tons of cheeso, $8; for every factory making over sixty and up to 
8 >ty tons of cheese, $10 ; and for evory factory making overeighty tons of cheese. 

-; as based upon last year's production. This factory last year made 

to ns of cheese, and I agree to pay dollars, to be paid by the 

Stof Au Sust, 1889, to the Secretary of the Dairymen's Association at 

Ont 

(Sign here ) 

P.O. 



Pleas 



e *end to 



g~--~-; P.O., Ont., <V es ° r 

* ° t,n on Milk for Choose factories, for free distribution among the patrons of 

Factory, 

- •!*.— Write address very distinctly, and ask for only as many copies a.s there 
ure patrons. 
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In Eastera Ontario a rule was adopted which required ench factory which 
Wed the services of the travelling Instructor and Inspector to contribute ?5.00 per 

In the District of Bedford, in Quebec, the following f orm was used b H . 

cants for the services of the Inspector engaged by that LJStK :- * ' P 

To the Secretary, Daymen's Association for the Disibict of Bedford. 

Cowansyillb, Que 

Tho Cheese Factory, situated on Lot j-i 

the Township of. ( in the County of '**'"'' 

hereby makes application for the services of an inspector and instructor, to be 
employed by the Dairymen's Association for the District of Bedford, for the season 
of 1890; and it is hereby agreed on behalf of the patrons or manufacturer at said 
cheese factory, that a sum equal to fifty cents per ton of cheese manufactured during 
the season of 1890 will be paid to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association on or 
before 1st August, 1890, in consideration of the services of such Inspector and 
Instructor, whose duty it will be to visit each factory, which subscribes to the fund. 
as frequently as possible, to inspect the quality of the milk, and to advise, instruct 
and assist tho cheese-maker in turning out cheese uniformly tine by the latest and 
most approved methods. 

Q»e., 

,8M - L\*t Office. 



SYNDICATES. 



In other parts of the Province of Quebec, provisions were made for the forma 
tion of syndicates of manufacturers of cheese and butter. These by a common 
agreement, consented to have the special services during the season of a travelling 
inspector and instructor, who had to be duly qualified for his work in the superin- 
tendence of the factories placed under his charge. The syndicates, according to 
the regulations issued, should not number less than 10 or more than 30 factories- 
and when a syndicate bad subscribed a sum of not less than Slf>0 towards meeting 
the cost of the services of inspection and instruction, the Department of A oricif 
tare and Co Ionization for the Province of Quebec agreed to grant a sum equaUo t ho 
amount which the members of the syndicate had subscribe? among themselves up 
to the sum of $250 per syndicate. ° «>"»«, U F 

rt. , f 7^.". 1 i egUlat i° nS T ere f 'T ed ^ the department, and it was required that 
these should be conformed to and complied with, in order to entitle the syndicates 
to receive the Government grant. The main rules for the procedure of each inspec- 
tor, required that he should visit each factory in the syndicate regularly in such a 
way that there would be no interval of more than one month between an two 
Visits. It was expected that each factory would be visited at least sis times during 
the course of the manufacturing season. The object of the inspector's work is set" 
forth in the following regulations:— 

"The Inspector by his advice and superintendence will do his utmost to obtain 
flora the lactones of his syndicate : (a) A uniform and good quality of produce; 
(6) scrupulous attention to cleanliness; ( c ) constant attention to the te>ti,^ of the 
milk Airmailed by his patrons; (d) a sufficiently good method of keeping records 
in order to prove the exactitude and truthfulness of the yearly report of onera- 
tions, wh.ch each factory will furnish to the Department." ' 7 P ' ° 
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Each factory included in any syndicate, was required to pay an annual sub- 
scription for membership in the Dairymen's Association, of the Province of Quebec, 
or any one of the District Dairymen's Associations. Each syndicate was requested 
J° appoint a President, Vice-President and a Secretai y -Treasurer, that through 
nese officials, communications might be carried on with the Department of Agri- 
culture and Colonization. 

The following is a copy of the declaration made by the several factories com- 
Posmg a syndicate: 

" We, tho undersigned, representing the factory of hereafter men. 

t tlon ed, declare that we organise as a syndicate according to the programme fur- 
nished us by the Department of Agriculture and Colonization and declare that we 
P I- omise to pay and subscribe towards the requirement of our inspection service a 
a ' 8u m of. to be divided as agreed upon by the manufacturers." 



INSPECTION OP CREAMERIES. 

The regulations of the Ontario Creameries' Association for their work of inspec- 
tion during 1890 were to the effect:— (1) That every creamery in Ontario should bo 
"titled to two visits from tho instructor during the season, free; (2) Any creamery 
A — • 8ecure his services after these two visits or between them, by paying the 
ssociation $5 per day and the travelling expenses of the inspector, that being the 
Qr cost to the Association ; (3) Every creamery was expected to send to the Treas- 
e J" '° for the annual subscriptions of five members of the Association, who should 
of a ® nt itled to a report of the annual conventions of the three Dairy Associations 
th .J**' ! (4) Each creamery was expected to co-operate with the Association in 
e e _ e "brt to make butter uniform as to quality and style of package, both for home 
ns umptiou and export ; these are essential for us to secure the same enviable 
e Putation for our butter that our cheese has attained. 

X) n .. 8eem s to me that the butter-making and the butter-making interests of the 

ominion are quite as needful of help from travelling instructors as the sister busi- 

nd* S - ^F^eese-making, and I would suggest to the Provincial Dairy Associations the 

in «t*n ^ an( * the desirability of organising this work of inspection and instruction 

still more effective ways upon some uniform plan which may be slightly modified 

inst CrVe the P articu,ar needs of the different districts. A provincial inspector and 

tructor to supervise the work in ea<'h Province would seem to be required, in 

inst t0 ^' Ve unit y ilnii c mL 'i en cy to the work in the several districts. Travelling 

alsoK Ct ° r ' S ' fitted out witn a complete set of utensils for the making of butter, could 

par' h ^^ U8efu " v employed in spending a few days in each of tho townships or 

£( t ls j! e8 in the several provinces, demonstrating to the farmer and others who might 

no, the best methods of carrying on home or dairy butler-making, 
thev • tlle8e iu8tr uctors, to the cheese-makers and butter-makers whose factories 
tb.es« V /* U ' t0 tne P ers on8 who might attend the butter-making demonstrations in 
Co . w .nshi ps and parishes, we will be glad to furnish from the office of the Dairy 
theset ,0Der ' 0ttawa ' bulletins for instruction and reference in all the particular of 
Wo **** of making butter and cheese. 

NOTES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF DAIRY INSPECTORS. 

instr! h t &Ve pBt ^gether the following notes for tho guidance of dairy inspectors and 

■ciation !v ,n visitin g factories. The authorities of the several Provincial Asso- 

them »'-tk l8,rict Associations, or syndicates, which control the inspectors, may use 

' Wlth or without modification, according to the needs of their own district. 
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1. Call at ovory factory and invito the representative to subscribe to the fund of 
tho Association for the engagement of your services. 

2. When you visit a factory, bo sure to invite the cooperation of the choose- 
maker in the examination and testing of milk. 

3. Leave one of the records showing the quality of the milk with the represen- 
tative at every factory whero you test samples. 

4. Instruct the cheese-maker as far as possible in the methods of testing milk 
that ho may be able to apply them successfully in your absence. 

5. Advise with the cheese-maker about the ripening of milk and the whole pro- 
cess of manufacturing the cheese. 

6. Try to impress upon every maker that a great advantage arises from keeping 
all parts of the factory and factory utensils perfectly clean. 

7. Urge upon the maker, the need for pressing the cheese 20 hours, and highly 
recommend them to turn every cheese in the hoops in the morning. Condemn tho 
carelessness thai leaves projecting shoulders or edges upon the cheese. Encourage 
neatness and cleanliness. 

8. Advise every maker to keep his curing room tidy and well ventilated. Tho 
cheoe should B tand in straight rows upon the shelves, and be so placed that their 
tops shall look level. 

9. You arc requested to prosecute any ease of adulterated milk, only when 
requested to do so 1 ■ v the proper factory representative. The half of the fine which 
comes to the informer is to be remitted by you, for tho funds of the Association. 

10. Boport once a week to , an d mention tho P. 0. address 

or addresses that will find you during the following week. 

11. You are expected to refrain from giving any expression of opinion or private 
information to any cheese buyer, about the quality of the cheese in the several factories 
which you may visit. 

instructors' reports. 

Of the several reports of the I ravelling instructors, that have been submitted to 
the respective Associations for the work of the past year, I have selected the follow- 
ing as indicating the nature of the work which should be done :- 

Cowansville, Que., 30th Oct., 1890. 
To H. Sewell Foster, Esq., 

President, District of Bedford Dairymen's Association. 

Dear Sir -1 beg to submit to you my first annual report as cheese-making 
Instructor and milk Inspector for the District of Bedford Dairymen's Association 

In compliance with the .nstruclions which 1 received, 1 visited the chee-c factories 
in the counties oi Sheflord, Mi.sisquoi. and Brome, which agreed to contribute to the 

funds of tho Association, as far and as often as time would 'permit 

The object I had in view when I visited the factories was to assist the cheese 

makers o turn out the finest quality of cheese, uniform in make, neat in appearance 

and with good keeping properties. ' ' 

My mode of procedure was to examine the condition and test the quality of ihe 

milk which the patrons supplied, in order to advise the cheese-maker and patro,, , 
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the P, ure > clean milk of honest quality and in good condition could be provided ; 
ob ' y. exam 'nation °f the cheese, conversation with the cheese-maker and careful 
J- se ' Va,10 ° °f the factory, its equipment, utensils and surroundings, I tried to 
trat° e cau *e of any defects in the cheese; then by advice, by practical illus- 

cll '" n > an ^ general instruction, I endeavoured to help the chee-e-maker to so 
Cftn nge ^ and im P rov e on his practices as to remedy the defects and to remove the 
"uses tor the same. 

I filM 8u Se e8t ed to me by the Dairy Commissioner at Ottawa— Prof. Robertson— 
ut e T| U P ;l ,e P°''t on the particular condition in which I found every factory, its 
Will aDd a ' S0 its cheese. These I sent to you weekly during the season ; and I 
Bbaso * 1 " su Pplement the information which they contained by a summary of the 
n s work and a few general conclusions; which I have reached from the season's 
0X Perienee. 
750 f . °" m ^ list 30 cn eese factories. These were supported and patronized by 

vi it made cheese and instructed the maker- on 130 days; I also made 42 short 

' 3 "s and gave instructions. 
creitn 1 ? 8 ^ 6 3,03 ° examinations of milk by the use of the lactometer, pioscope, and 

<im tubes. I also made 2,020 tests of milk bv the lactoscope. 
qual t Wr °'^ 2U5 letters t0 paeons of the factories in regard to milk of doubtful 
had hi' Wnicn nad been finished in their cans. I found 126 case- of milk which 
back p n adu ' te rated or tampered with by the removal of cream or the keeping 
of tl stri PP>ngs. Of these, 25 of the worst cases were settled to the satisfaction 
oth committees of the factories to which the defaulters belonged ; most of the 

« Were let off with a warning against ;i continuance of the wrong practice. 
to ini atte " de 'J six meetings in the evenings, to discuss with patrons the best way 

ase care of milk and prepare it for cheese-making. 
0c . tue course of my work, I travelled about 1,000 miles and frequently was 

u Pied from four o'clock in the morning until eight at night. 
of ti ol ? sorvecl an improvement in the condition of the factories or in the quality 

l ue cheese in all except three cases. 
nes . v the farmers and cheese-makers, I have been treated with kindness and fair- 
Ca ln nearly evory case, although at first the work was rather discouraging, be- 
af ti° , tne indifference of some of the cheese-makers and the opposition of a few 
ot the cheese buyers. 

t« th lea ." led that many farmers paid no attention to the straining of the milk, or 
^tato r &tin * ° f ' l D - v di PP in &> pouring or stirring, or by the use of a suitable 
*he '• ln . many instances, also, no regard was had to keeping the milk in a place 
matt f : '" was free f rom bad smells. Too little heed was paid to cows in the 
lilthv't PUre water and wholesome food. Sometimes they were allowed to drink 

y, stagnant water, because they could not obtain anything else. 
milk inn' 1 th ' nk the milk '" lne Bedford District is richer in fat than the average 
yield "th i tari °' and the method of cheese making has to be slightly modified to 
the cur f k 8t results - ! think the milk should be set in a rather sweeter condition, 
continu , ould be cut a little finer, the curd while in the whey should bo stirred 
to 99 o °i'nr after a is cut > llle temperature should he raised a little higher— (say 
he stirred gr ° es in summer and to 100 or 102 in the fall):— the curd should also 

a very thoroughly, and carefully after the whey has been removed, 
they ar° U '' d A ne CUrd and th e cheese a shade whiter or more of a chalk colour than 
appears tn\ nt ario J but the cheese are not so liable to be porous. The moisture 
going tre t e m ° re diffieult ,0 expel; consequently, I have recommended the fore- 

inont ' th i C malc ers by adopting my suggestions seemed to make marked im- 
whioh w "r als0 tho patrons by following the instructions in the Bulletins, 

In m lstn b"ted from the office of the Dairv Commissioner, 
factories a^ Case8 ' tnero wa8 a,s0 a dec ided improvement in tho appearance of the 

6d— 4 tne c'eanliness and neatness of the utensils and apparatus in use. 
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Some factories were turning out cheese just as fine as the best from Ontario, and 
what a few lactones have done, I believe all can do, if the patrons and makers will 
do their best I regret, however, to say that in some cases as yet not much effort 
has been made to excel. 

• - The ^°u k i8 <,? nl J, be S. innin e t0 8how its results, and honest farmers are per- 
ceiving the benefit of keeping any who may be dishonestly disposed, from getting or 
taking an unfair advantage over their neighbors, by tampering with the milk which 
is supplied. r ° 

[think a large number of factories will seek to avail themselves of the benefits 
of instruction and inspection next season. It has been told to me that some makers 
have gone to the factories where I have been giving instructions to get the pointers 
secondhand; and I think they will come out manfully and fairly next season and 
pay their share of the expense. ' 

I cannot speak too gratefully of the help and encouragement I have received 
from the officers of the Association. They did everything that could be done to aid 
me in my work The President, Mr. H. S. Foster, was particularly kind: and I 
think he is doing for the farmers of the Eastern Townships a work similar in worthi- 
ness and importance to that which Mr. Thomas Ballantyne of Stratford did for the 
farmers of Western Ontario at the commencement of the cheese business there, 
namely, giving them the opportunity for instruction and encouragement to make a 

SUCCG8S 01 It. 

On the whole, I consider the progress of the past season has been fairly satis- 
factory ; and the work of instruction and inspection should be kept pushing on until 
the greatest possible improvement has been accomplished and the cheese from the 
Eastern lownships stands second to none in Canada. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 



(Signed) 

Eobert Wherry. 



. ., The }' e P° na of the other inspectors in Ontario and Quebec will mainly be found 
in the printed reports of the proceedings of the several Associations, under whose 
auspices they were employed. 

The following sheet is a form which can bo used with advantage for the report 
by the inspector of each visit he pays to every factory on his list :— 
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REPORT ON FACTORY. 



.189 



Cheesemaker's name 

P.O. 
Re P ,- e*entative's Name 



N P. O County 

*_ u mber of Samples of Milk found unsatisfactory 

^u ml ->er of cases investigated by me 

mber of cases recommended for prosecution 

oer of cases where patron has been visited or written to. 



1 f0UD d factory drainage. 

^commended 

factory building 

^commended 



mi ltl0n ofvats^inks, curd cutter, weighing can, conductor, strainer, thermometers 
a «d small utensils 



1 re commended. 



«nd the practice and system of the Cheesemakor. 



1 r ecommended. 



REPORT OX CHEESE. 
^ ! 'ke per day Coloured White 

-lake per day at last visit ; on of. 189. 

flavour... 

Body ' 

Texture . 
Colour.... 

A PPearancv 

Remarks:— 



6, z __ u Inspector. 



IV.-SECOND VISIT TO LECTUKE IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 

On the 24th of June I left Quebec by the S.S. "Union," accompanied by Mr J. 
C. Chapais, Assistant Daiiy Commissioner. The object of the visit was first to give 
instruction in the practical part of cheese making to those who had charge of fac- 
tories in the Saguenay district of Quebec, and afterwards to address gatherings of 
farmers m New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island on dairy farming 
and kindred branches of agriculture. 

To make the account more readable and more serviceable to those who may be 
seeking information from it, about the nature of the farming carried on in these pro- 
vinces, and their adaptation for mixed farming with a larger development of animal 
husbandly, I will put it in the narrative form, as condensed from notes which were 
made daily during the journey. 

DOWN THE ST. LAWRENCE. 

Below Quebec the noble old St. Lawrence-has acquired a demeanor of tameness 
quite in keeping with his responsibilities in carrying the commerce of Canada to and 
from the nations of the Old World. The boisterous and turbulent behaviour of his 
early course has been changed to the even flow of old age. Still, enough of ripples 
and rapid movement near its edges, indicate that the water is yetin sympathy with 
all the frolicsome conduct of its early career. 

Cape Tourmente is grand and somewhat awesome looking. Doubtless its solemn 
twenty of countenance was what provoked the Indians to blame it for starting all 
the disastrous storms that blew from behind its shoulders. 

The Bay of St. Paul is a quiet looking cove with an isiand pier quite amilefrom 
the firm ground of its shore. The unstable ground in the shape of mud, extends quite 
ball that distance. Murray Bay is a peaceful place, surrounded by soil light and 
Bandy in its character, more adapted for recreation and pleasure than for profitable 
agriculture. J 

UP THE SAGUENAY. 

Tho scenery up the Saguenay is unique and weirdly beautiful. The bed of 
the river doubtless had its origin iu some volcanic tumult of bygone ages Its seal 
brown waters glide along in a most insidious way, and in parts they seem to gurgle 
without making any noise. Here and there the banks are faced with a rugged ifnd 
bare escarpment of rock. At other places the mountains on both sides are finished 
and rounded into a smooth and quiet self-possession, which has not been startled of 
recent years by many of the strange changes which modern civilization and indus- 
trial development have effected elsowhore in Canada. Between the hillsides cosy 
farms appear to have been tucked in, as though blown there off the bare steep face's 
of other clifts, when the hurricanes of water and wind were busy raakimr the sur- 
face of farms for the after-bustcnance of human inhabitants. The tid<Tmakes lis 
influence felt for fifteen miles above Chicoutimi. At Chicoutimi we first eaueht a 
glimpse of the wild tumbling falls of the Riviere du Moulin, as we wended our wav 
over the hillside to examine the adaptation of the country for grazing and support- 
ing cattle. Ihe district seemed to be admirably suited for keeping stock in the best 
of health. Ihough the season is somewhat short, the growth is rapid and mixed 
and dairy farming could be developed with advantage in that locality. Chicoutimi 
is but a lumbering town, in regard to its industrial enterprises. A large cathedral 
occupies a prominent site; it with the Bishop's palace, a convent, a college and a 
hospital make an imposing group of buildings on the brow and site of the hill 
opposite the pier. The inside of the cathedral is still unfinished, and the coarse dull 
plasterlooke timidly conscious of too much exposure. 

DAIRYING IN CHICOUTIMI. 

At Ha Ha Bay, which seems more like the main stream than an arm of the 
river, we stayed off for three days. One object of our stay there was to visit the 
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reameiy f Mr. Couture, M. P. at Laterriere. The business basis upon which the 

eamery is conducted, is of the nature that the proprietor gets 20 per cent, of the 

and* which' the butter is sold, in consideration of his manufacturing the butter 

iu providing all the appliances which are required. The patrons deliver the milk 

tne creamery and receive buck on the average 90 pounds of skim milk per 100 

of ti i n° f Who '° milk dolivered - Tne milcb - cows in the neighbourhood are partly 

weQaebec Jerseys and partly of the Ayrshire breed. As atypical instance, I 

the herd of one farmer who had 7 Quebec cows yielding an average of 22 

Kood n> m ' lk each per da, y- Tnat was C0UIlted in tae neighborhood to be very 
„,,, • f°e barns of the farmers are neatly whitewabhed and kept very tidy in their 
outward appearance. 

tion i^*' -^'P nonse ) Ha Ha Bay a day w as spent in the cheese factory, givi ng instruc- 
the an P ract ' ca ' demonstration in tlie art of making cheese to cheese makers from 
Wa . 8 " ri - ou ndiug district who had assembled to the number of twenty. A meeting 
hist • • at - ^ 0til laterriere and St. Alphonse, when Mr. Ohapais gave some useful 
■notion in the economical methods of feeding and caring for cattle. 



C0A8T OF BONAVENTOEE AND QASPB. 



r nf ' , m Ha Ha Bay the journey was made by way of Eiviere-du-Loup and the 
Went° Railway to Dalhousie. Prom Dalhousie by tho steamer " Admiral," 1 

a f . P | t0 Gas \>6 Ba y. The coast is settled back for a distance of about a mile. A t 
Drod P^ces, which have grown to be commercial centres for receiving the farmers' 
th r c and distributing to them good- which they require, the settlement ex'ends 
I e . e °'' four times that distance from the shore. The people are mainly in their 
an<f 1D ° m Jer8e y> the North of Ireland, and Scotland. Petroleum has been found, 
lar r* Vem ° f lead near ^aspe" is said to be over a foot thick. Salmon are cuuj 
snow t llmocr3 during the summer season, are packed whole in boxes into which 
w has been pounded, and thus encased are shipped direct to the markets. The 
a»n tarm products from tho coast take the form of oats and butter. 
sin • i S ° number of Bulletins of instruction have been sent into the neighborhood 
enahi u" m0le & encra l development of cattle keeping and butter making" 
Prod V 8ettlers t0 realise much more from their farms by the shipment of dairy 
valnv. •' wnich can be carriod to market with the smallest proportion of their own 
' mo being absorbed in transportation charges. 



MEETINGS IN NEW BEUN8WIOK. 

Which $eX in New Brunsw ™k was the next point visited. Two meetings were held, 
a sm uu T °- " 0t ver 7 lar S eI J" attended. In the village there is a cheese factory doing 
and be • U "'" e - S8 - an " tui ' n i n £ out a creditable quality of goods. The fertile valleys 
make : 



-«^iiess ana turning out a creditable quality of goods. The fertile vaiieys 
mako hills ! hat alternate with each othor in that part of New Brunswick, 



luimh,? ' a p e comb i»ation of grand scenery and productive farms. Much larger 
their p • ° attle COuld be ke P l t0 advantage in that well watered district, and by 
| ors t ^ u-| ; ln o' power they would offer inducements for the farmers and other dwcl- 

' & y there and develop the resources of their own province, 
of the p" 1 S ! lssox th e route to Gagetown on the St. John River was followed by way 
river 7, nadl!ln Pacific Railway to St. John City, and the S.S. " May Queen" up the 
mile or 9etown ™ a village is a veritable "sleepy slope." It lies straggled for half a 
gether (! m " re a ' on K the Gagetown Creek. Its aspirations after greatness were alto- 
f rom thfi . 0Ura ged when the route of regular travel to St. John City was changed 
• Q the np,- ll KK r to the ra ilroad, some 20 miles distant. Some excellent cattle are kept 
enable t v' g ,, boi 'bood, but dairying upon the co-operative method must beintroduced to 

no farmers to prosecute that branch of the business with profit, 
wick at ™ mi " a " nu al meeting of the Provincial Farmers' Association of New Bruns- 
New'R,.*^*. was the next destination. On the way thither by way of the 

•unswick Railway, out of Fredericton, a boom containing not less than 
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twenty-three millions of feet of logs was passed. If the parts of New Brunswick are ill- 
adapted for the yielding 'of urge crops in reboot to the husbandman's toil, they do yield 
a harvest -not less valuable to the workers there— in the form of logs and lumber 
The resources of the Dom.nion are so varied and different, that only thole who know it 
well in more than one aspect of its greatness, will do justice in judgment to its several 
sections Farmers who have been accustomed to the comparatively level and 
rich fields in the garden of Ontario, speak with disparagement of the rough and 
wilderness-looking regions of New Brunswick ; but when one sees the magnificenl 
crops of timber which are harvested from its hill-sides, he is convinced that though 
the crop be widely different in nature, it is not of any less value per square mile 
Around Woodstock the country grows excellent crops of hay, and a correspondence 
with some experienced cheese manufacturers in the Province of Quebec since mv 
return, has resulted in their planning to visit that neighbourhood and endeavour to 
start co-operative dairying with cheese factories or creameries 



MEETINGS Itf NOVA SCOTIA. 



From Woodstock by way of St. John, a crossing was made to the far-famed 
Annapol,s valley. The gay of Fundy, which has beenWated by those who be-rK 
St. John us prosperity as a sea port, was very smooth and quiet. Meetings"^ the 
Annapolis valley were held at Bridgetown, Mddleton, and Kentville. The farmers 
in the valley have gone into fruit growing on a large scale. Success in that enter- 
prise has followed their efforts, and I do not think that co-operative dairying would 
make much headway in that region; though the dissemination of instruction* on the 
best methods of carrying on home butter-making would be appreciated by the 
people and would bear good fruit. * * J 

ti,„ ivtZ^- !' T* t , he " e n* plaCe for which a meetiD g had been appointed. 
The dyke lands afford such excellent crops of grass for pasturing and hay that large 

numbers of cattle are kept in the neighbourhood. However, I learned by euq uify 
that the number of cattle is now considerably less than it was twelve or fifteen vears 
ago. The quality also was said by the farmers in the locality, to have deteriorated 
Too much attention has been given to the cutting and selling of hay and too little to 
the feeding of stock whereby the uplands of the farms could be kept in better heart 
for crop growing. r '' L 

The branch Experimental Farm for the Maritime Provinces, at Nappan is about 
seven miles distant from Amherst. A day was spent in company with the' Superin- 
tendent, Col. Blair, in going over it. v 

From Nappan the journey was taken to Truro, where there is a large and well 
managed condensed milk factory. An examination of the quality of its product has 
been made since my return to Ottawa. It has also been compared with the ouaUtv 
Df the condensed milk such as is sold in large quantities in England, and my opinion 
is that the product of the Truro establishment is quite equal to the best that II -ve 
obtained from England, and is superior to very many of those brand* 

The Antigonish valley, where Mr. L. C. Archibald conducts several cheese fan 
tones was the next district visited. In the town of Antigonish two large meeting 
were held; and the farmers in that neighbourhood appear to be well satisfied with 
the results of their past throe years' experience in supporting cheese factories A 
local committee had been appointed to make all the preliminary arrangement's for 
the meetings, and they had advertised a picnic forLochaber, some 20 miles distent 
The p.c-nicwas held upon a small island on that beautiful inland sheet of water 
hnough interest had beer, taken by those in the vicinity to cause them to erect a 
bridge for the occasion. Many of the farmers with their families were in attendant- 
and addresses upon agricultural topics were made by Mr. Justice Lynch of Quebec- 
Mr. II. S. Foster of Knowlton; Col. Ora P. Patten, of Montreal f and the Da rv 
Commissioner. It is expected that several now factories will be started in tVm 
Antigonish valley and the surrounding portions of Nova Scotia during the current 
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, Fvom Antigonish I passed over to Cape Breton. Meetings were held at Mabou 

hill m a ^Perance hall a few miles distant. The well watered valleys and rich 

nnisides of Inverness County point it out as a section well adapted for profitable 

iai 'y enterprises. A few features of life,— or the want of it,— in that neighbour- 

nooci .struck me as being peculiar. The brackets which had been used for the 

,'tigling of barns and dwelling houses twenty years ago, are still left undisturbed 

"the roofs. Whether they are loft for ornamental or useful purposes I was unable 

of iK SC ° Ver ' Tne lpavin g of things not quite well done, is a weakness on the part 

, the people, which has induced them to belittle the country in which their lot has 

^en cast. The lack of energy wisely directed, on the part of those whose right and 

w*!5 ge Jt is t0 make the most of lheir own inheritance, is the cause of the back- 

in m . condition of agriculture in Cape Breton, rather than any inherent drawback 

soil or climate or even marketing facility. 



PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 



that m Ca P e - Breton ! went by wa 7 of Point du Chene to Prince Edward Island, 
and t m ° f our Provi nces °n the Atlantic- coast. The beautiful green of its fields 

land ' the Dr 'g nt red of its 8oil > and the <ieo P blue of it8 man y h& J B > ^7 e I* a 
(. p¥ wonderfully pleasant in its insular beauty. Meetings were held at Kensing- 
car! I -r ' Nm Perth > St. Peter's. Tignish and Charlottetown. The agricultural 
W *T ™} 1 Wee of the Island are very #reat. It has a much smaller percentage ol 
sent j ' and tnan anv of the other provinces. Cheese factories were started in several 
^ ctiotjg twelve or fourteen years ago. As a consequence of some unexplained mis- 
'"Unes in management, the business has been abandonod almost entirely. During 
p e c °U' - .se of mv meetings I took occasion to mention that if young men from the 
ve° V ' n i Ce would* apply to me for situations in cheese factories in Ontario, I would be 
i Y S la d to do what I could, to have them placed in factories where they would be 
ne ki? ted in the verv De8t niothods, in order that they might return to their own 
. 'ghbourhoods and re-establish the dairy business upon a firm and secure basis. I 
v « received several applications from young men with that object in view. 



v — MANITOBA, THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES AND BRITISH 

COLUMBIA. 

A trip through the western provinces of Canada had been arranged, in order 
th Creale a greater interest in dairy farming in that part of the Dominion, and at 
ne same time to learn from personal observation and inquiry how the work ot this 
ofw °° uld bo 8 hapen and directed so as to render the best of service to the citizen- 
«i Manitoba, the North-West Territories, and British Columbia. The following 
setsT °[ a n address which I delivered at Shoal Lake, Man., on 21st August, 1890 
war a- the ob J ect of m y journeyings and also tho naturo of the subjects which 
we discussed at the meetings of farmers. Its introduction here will save a repiti- 
tl °n in some measure. 



AN ADDRESS AT SHOAL LAKE, MANITOBA. 

August 21st 18!»0. 

"AIRMAN, LADIE8 AND GENTLEMEN, — 

Mam T rl° Un i m y self ha PPy in being able to visit and travel through the Province of 

with tfc this seas °n of the year, when its fields are rich in aspect and in reality 

worlH « m , a K nin ccnt crop now being harvested. Perhaps nowhere else in all the 

Could there be seen in the beauty of excellence and uniformity such vast area. 
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before leaving Ottawa in fact befhr« th» ,,i rrovi , nces ot Canada. I was well aware 
Manitoba aacf the Nortb"} s fen o rieVw ^ 'SjSffTtS' ^ "* thr0 " gh 
an unsuitable time of the year in which to vis thte nm of h« 'iS* P , '. eHen . t ,7 1 ould ?• 
object of my visit were to address lareo anrlZJl 3 F ° f the dominion, if the main 
Work demands the whole S^SSS^StSSk ^ ^T rf h T?" 
from daylight to dark the click of the selfS er is to be TeL. ftj"? '*^ that 
.ng, or addYease* are not accounted by the farmera as eith Z i„v that P ubllc "^ 
dunng the continuance of harvest work. St H T ^m"hd to hi-tK 6 " '' nece8sltl< * 
meeting w tb a number of the farmers at t^lli t S ■ ° . e the opportunity of 
aspects of mixed and dairy farm™' and th« ft r ^W, dbcUS8 with them s ° me 
agriculture. The parpoSof my y& !S fnSl ada P aUon , of Manitoba to such a sort of 
of farming in the CfthVn , i, X , £ ,™ t " $ 6 co » ditio ™ and possibilities 
practice. ^ I am more ^ -to ob i-rve than ^ H*- 7 ?!? 8 " eW in eithe ' ! 8 ^ tcm or 
nation than to express opinions t0ad ' ,8e ' a " d more anxiou * to gain infor- 

WOEK OP THE DAIRY COMMISSIONER 

DoJii^^TZ^it^rsk^ Ci T^ nn ^ V ° f Agriculture for the 
Commissioner as pracdcally useful ™/ „ 7^ ^V^' 6 a " d WOrk of the Daii y 
D Pinion as possible W to X ohleel , ' u° ^ ^'^ m M P arte <* *° 
of seeing Manitoba and the V> i W . °t fh ™" **. m gS?*i« *° me the advisability 
situation, the adaptaSonT^d^ourS ifT y8 ° lf ' ! n 0,d ?*: that after discussing the 
farmers as I conlf me Tl m g ht try to ££? tK?** 7 ^ "i™** ° f th ° loadin « 
industry in connection with tlni 7 , ^ ,- hem ln the development of the dairy 

«anle and other Hyes°ol The ftdSPJSSP "* ^r 8 ° f '^ nUmbcr * of 
of literature, and experimental inve !fe addl f 8,n S of meetings, the distribution 
Of the good and fe SS5E work tffi i T™" ' . C0 , nt ' nUed with thatend in ™ w - 
mental Vms, nnderT K&ZffSEi'SW 22* °'V on th .° ^minion Experi- 
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cereals roots and fruits the distrih Hon "T ' lne , or,g,nation of new varieties of 

i ng and other branches' Tt^XZlilTJl^r itfffl * 7*°' ^ '^ 
company through the southern nart Z\u • u dlrecte ' r h ld th e pleasure of his 
■id^^eionrneym^uSeSKfJfwI toba, where we dreye some 150 miles, 
of the Dominion I w"f] ? n£A; f } Yhon , 1*°**° to tho <*»*"> par 

enable me to answe? he enqnMes ofsom^n a k f nowlod S e °J thi * country as Vill 
to come or "go west "even Ffthevh^? 9 > oun S fa ™ and otliors who are bound 
presently reside. Incid/ntollv I e ^ a hav ft e in , f orae re8 P e ^ » good land where they 
directing the attention of ub £ vKl ° to ^ 7 ° U a L nd the ^minion by 
their place of residence from the strid ™?n<? « 08 ™ e , 01 \«?ther, desire to change 
undefined resources of Manitoba am Fti£w& ^ to the mviting opportunities and 
in eastern Canada, from not knowil t ,«S,« W ^ So ™ f arme1 " 8 and their 8 ""* 
in our own West/are LwrttoS to tL X^^f *° l 2> chmate and far,ni ^' 
haste which led them to accept w\ bout furth ' P"^ afterwards ^ lament the 
otrailwaydandsadvertising^rcuta:^'^^^,^ 

MISLEADING RUMORS. 

it inX SS^^SSSSJS.^^ ****** tha t one hears about 
though they' exaggerate in %°ol CO ^^ ' ZSeaToTf M HCBnt jU8 . ( i C - 
wavmg pra lri e grass, six feet or more high l"nnd rflift. k Seffi.TknK 
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bottom ' * myth of fiction - With the exception of the sedge grass by the river 
avera * °p ' W Wet P ,aces > I have not observed grass growing wild, more than an 
pony^ two-thirds the height ot common timothy hay. Of course odd stalks of 
does i g ^ a8S an '' otner 8 P c cies stand taller, but the average grass-growth on the prairie 
mo , Wav e like a jungle or a young forest. The surface aspect of the country is 
sotne P . 8ln 8 lhan I had expected to find it; and I have seen but little of that tire- 
m e o S!ini eness of prairie level, about which too much has been written and said. To 
o r \j t fe as Deen a pleasant landscape of undulating contour, with clumps of woods 
like" tl CS alwa y s in vie-w. Its appearance makes one think that it had been smoothed 
had b> pastur ° nel(l8 and cropped lands of England, by centuries of good tillage, and 
the hT^ with its face but slightly changed during all those ages, when it was 
pretty 0f onlv th e buffalo and the Indian. " The noble Bed .Man of the West " is 
respect muc ^ an other myth of a writer of fiction. Beseems to be improving in some 
who v P 8 ' and the n °blest types I saw, as well as tho most nobly occupied, were those 
we re "stooking" grain at a dollar a day. 

THE SOIL AND SETTLERS. 
Th 

diflfern t i 8eems to be generally fertile, though it varies in quality and nature in 
°«shio l0(,;l| itics. To the foot on tho harvest fields, it has a peculiar spongy or 
matter" 6 ^ 11 ^'^' w ^' c ' x * 8U PP 08C ' 8 due to its large proportion of decayed vegetable 
has be ' • ca P aD 'l» t ies for grain-growing are unquestionably great, but too much 
f eot j f 0n 8a 'd in praise of that feature, to the neglect of its adaptations for growing 
it s sn r ^ att '° * n profitable abundance. The reputation of Manitoba for its excellent, 
The vT ri0r wnoat > has, I think, told against the Province, instead of in its favor, 
have I at "g rowin g of Manitoba has been "cracked up" so much, that many people 
emjrr r . J ? 0r l "^ to believo that it is good for nothing else. People who puip > 
into j; ° m nort hern Europe generally prefer to go to a place whore they can fall 

been a" * aiK * DHlncne8 of agriculture somewhat similar to those to which they have 
m ixedn Ust ? ,ne '- 1 - They ordinarily have a fondness for keeping cattle and following 
Was ifi- !U ' min S- Admirably do they succeed in that in many parts of Manitoba. I 
foji 68 ")' pleased when visiting the Icelandic settlement, south of Glenboro', in 
catt/p f*h-\' th Pr0t ' Saunder8 and M r - Fredericks, to observe the well-fed thrifty ' 
steers f We ' ° lcept by the fai ' mers there. One buyer picked up some 70 head of 
to '"V tii ■ m fW ° to tnree 3" eare old, in two days' buying. They hav D a cheese fac- 
Pect ™i' ,nn S out some 300 pounds of cheeso per day, and while they have the proa- 
•nultir.1 ? xeellent crops of wheat this year, they are fortifying their position by 
P'Jing their sources of revenue. 



WATER SUPPLY. 



an d tbe7 cllstricts there is evidently an abundant supply of water for house use 
f he di<rj,i Cpi r g of stock - The rainfall this year has been heavier than usual, but 
m aynrov? WolIs!lml 'he building of cisterns to store the rains from roofs, etc., 
niatic i conlv" 11 ade( l uatc supply everywhere all the time. Of that feature of oli- 
' n( lition I can speak only from the opinions which others have expressed. 



TITK CLIMATE. 

The ant;,.:.. . 
ev 



idences^f ?i! ty and ener g7 displayed by the people everywhere are satisfac 
the summer ^u ea,thful clim ate that is enjoyed during the winter, as well as m 
am plified m i reported abundance of ozone may account for the intensified and 

to the sur, ■ ° f ex Pression ami ways of speaking about things that obtain up here, 
" II is coM i and amil *ement of the" new-comers/ As a typical one let me repeat : 
40 below 7o Up u in the winter, mighty cold, the thermometer goes away down to 

h °pe i won-r 'il then y° u don,t feel [t > no 8iH y° n (lon,t fecl [t at :l11- " Wel1, ] 

f:,r mers du,-' althou gh I intend to como back to Manitoba sometime to meet the 
ln g the winter, when they have leisure. 
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The place that has been the home of countless herds of buffalo, cannot fail to 
support thousands and thousands of cattle in health and comfort Canada is espe- 
cial y the i country for rearing and feeding the best quality of cattle for the -reat 
centres of consumers who live in countries whose mainstays are manufacturing and 
mining rather than agriculture. Cattle here are remarkably free from disease and 
the climate promotes the development of vigorous constitutions. Cereals reach their 
best as they near the northern limit within which they can be ripened to advan- 
tage The same may be predicated of cattle when good management prevails 

The sun is the master-workman on the farm ; he does 'all the work, and the 
man s business is to do the chores. Did you ever think of the sun's power in agri- 
culture? Theie are men who never think of the virtue or value of sunshine in 
farming operations. The sun is doing the work of changing the dead plant-food 
into the structure and substance of the living plant. When the sun shines on a 
man s held he is seeking something to roll himself into, that he may leave his own 
strength there for the service of man hereafter; and if a man leaves no substance in 
his field into which the sun can roll and store himself, the sun leaves nothing behind 
him He has shone there all day long, and that man is so much the poorer bv hav- 
ing lost a whole day's work of the sun which he might have had to sell afterward. 
I wind a watch. I thus wind my own strength into the spring in a half minute or 
loss. JVIy strength remains there to move the hands of the watch all day lono- But 
if there be no spring in the watch, I can leave no power there. I can transfer none 
of my energy to the watch, unless there be a spring or other device into which I can 
accumulate my strength. But if there bo a good spring, the spring stores mv 
strength for a day or a week or a year. It can be expended to drive the mechanism 
of the watch steadily at any time. The spring in my watch is merely what the 
plant food is m the soil. The spring is a contrivance into which I store my own 
strength ; the plant-food is a convenience into which the sun can store his strength 
and his energy. And then, when a horse eats a bundle of hay he is merely trans- 
ferring into horse power, the power which the sun .-oiled into that peculiar plant- 
spring. In that way the sun is doing all the work of the world. A long time ago 
the sun was shining down on the earth hotly, vigorously, and continuously He 
was rolling himself up year by year and century by century into plants— plants 
that stored his strength with avidity. Then there came great changes in nature; 
and those great trees and other plants, full of the sun's energy, were buried awaV 
down deep in the bowels of the earth, but still they held the strength of the sun 
mysteriously stored in their structure. Now men open mines, they dig up concrete 
sunshine and energy in the form of coal, they fill the furnaces, they apply the magic- 
hberator fire and as the mighty engine moves, wheels are turned to-day by the 
energy which the sun wound up in the vegetable kingdom on the earth ages and 
ages ago But to go back to the watch illustration used a moment ago if the chain 
between the mechanism of my watch and the spring-drum be weak at one end I will 
be better seryod by a shorter chain of sufficient strength throughout even if 1 am 
1 hereby required to wind it up oftener. The growing season in Manitoba and the 
JNortn-West is apt to bring with it a wheat-damaging frost before the late grain has 
ripened. It will be better for the farmers to sow the earlier ripening varieties than 
run too much risk of the weak link or two in the weather, when the common variety 
is hardly ripe. J 

EVIDENCE Of PROGRESS. 

The enterprise and push of the people of the west have become proverbial k 
little of the cautious slowness of older communities would not be a weakening 
element or a useless brake on the progress of these newer settlements There may 
be a recklessness that is not safe enterprise and a desire to engage in big things th'it 
often leads to loss, if not disaster. When a man hastens to break up all his hold in 0, 
to get in an immense acreage of wheat, he is playing for big stakes or aiming for 
enormous profits ; but the man who keeps gradually and constantly multiplying the 
means and sources of his revenue, is the man who has ensured lasting success If a 
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hag on^ 8 ° n 8bould come or an early frost blight the wheat, the speculative farmer 
h^ n 1^ WOl 'tls of blame and disparagement for the country, whereas the man who 

TV *\ Ut a " b ' 8 chances on one crop or product, will do fairly well every year, 
cities , 8tantial buildings which I have seen completed or in course of erection in 
selves' l 0Wu8 > vi l' a ges and country, convince me that the people of Manitoba them- 
th e f, . e fait h in the future of their Province and in the increasing prosperity of 
tnotwT D i- lnion of Canada. The public buildings of Winnipeg are a credit to the 
th e vv* L 8 ° f the West - Brandon seems to have been struck by a building boom, in 
Offi c a , ke ofthe example and impetus given by the erection of a splendid new Post 
rrioda* "! ldin S th ere. The commodious and fine-looking structures which accom- 
tothf educational institutions and activities of Portage-la-Prairie, are a credit 

t ru ] .P^°P'e of the place and the Province. As the glory and strength of a nation 
this i ' ere in a nd rise from its educational institutions, Manitoba is not neglecting 
fi nish interest School houses, commodious and even elegant in design and 

fi nd th are DOt 80 mucn more costly than they are in the East, as I had expected to 
equin "*■ P lain neat comfortable-looking school of four rooms, with internal 

a P»lv nt equal ^ tDe needs of teachers and pupils in these days of modern 
°f «•> 'mn 68 and aid8 ' had been erec ted lately at Manitou, at a total cost, L understand, 
Pound f "f* tne same place a prosperous cheese factory, receiving about 3,000 
ke e r>j, of milk per day, is helping to cany on the education of the farmers into 
to ox \& more cows and stock of all kinds. The risk and uncertainty always incideut 
of th C i? 1Ve & rain growing may thus be eliminated from the farming of the people 
"is rrovince. 

a trih ^ anit o ba should have a cultivated acreage of about one million of acres is 
been e t0 the industr .>' of ite farmers. The unequalled quality of wheat that has 
r e ma '"koted in past years has won the western part of Canada a primacy of 
nation in the production of that cereal. 

LIVE STOCK. 

have nnm oers of excellent horses that have been imported into the Province 
a n ,] .Provided good foundation stock from which to breed horses for provincial usee 
yard h- °" f ° r exp0|,t " The larg6 uumber of voun g colts seen in paddocks and 
heint? ad J 0lnin g the houses in the country prove that this branch of stock is not 
i s l e f'J?^ le( : ted - The proportion of poor inferior horses to the number of good ones, 
°f cam ■ m any of tne ot, h er provinces where I have travelled. The same is true 
th e fy • , m the stand-point of looks in both cases. Evidently the knowledge that 
*nim l' p Cbaige on an lnf erior horse and cow would be just as high as on an 
could fii 8Uperior merit ' induc ed those who brought them in to seloct the best they 

MIXED FARMING. 

«oin^! k ° attle of such excellent quality, I think, the farmers here would be safe in 
That svT 6 exlens ively into mixed farming, or into stock-keeping and dairying, 
will ma£ 0t a & ri culture has many advantages over exclusive grain-growing. 1 
Pie of M * w observations on the gains which, I think, would accrue to the peo- 
is to finrl f D j fl0m g oin g ra 0'-e and more into it. The primary object of farming 
f «l aerio, i, for the people ; but a three-fold line of endeavour characterises all skil- 
mainta n tu U 'r- Ifc is needful to provide food by farming, but it is also necessary to 
a Ponn L. fertility of the soil and give occupation at remunerative rates to as large 
Potion on the farms as possible. 

FOOD FROM THE FABM. 

a fa '-me de r the first head-that of finding food-T will say but a few words. When 

e *chanl^ .* Cro P of wh eat, he provides for the bread of the people, and in 

Ufe gc .for what he has to dispose of, he gets the other comforts and necessaries of 

h he desires. But the life-sustaining value of the wheat does not all reside 
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in the flour. When a milking cow eats the bran, the chaff and even the wheat I 

straw, he can procure from these by-products, butter for his bread. Then man*' 
crops can be conveniently grown upon land, which can be marketed to most advan- j 
toge in the form of animals and their products. The prairie grass, so plentiful vet 
in parts ot the country, can thus be turned to food account. Then the surplus farm 
products of Manitoba must, for many years to come, find their market in distant ( 
places. The expense incident to the carrying of a tub of butter or a box of cheese 
from here to Liverpool is not much greater, than the expense of transporting a 
bushel of wheat. The former would bring from ten to five times as much value t« 
the farmer as the latter. Happily, the admirable and efficient transportation facili- 
ties, afforded by the Canadian Pacific Railway, put Manitoba on a favorable footing 
with competing countries in her marketing conveniences. 

MAINTAINING FERTILITY. 

Some men may be disposed to pooh-pooh my advice, whoa I say that the farm- I 
ers of Manitoba ought to give heed to their way of farming lest they exhaust even 
the bountiful store of fertility which nature has left in their soil. It is an incrediblV 
large bank account which cannot in time be exhausted by the repeated and frequent 

chequing of a prodigal who never makes a deposit. Meanwhile many fields be 
to evidence the need of a dressing of barn-yard manure, and when they receive 
give a profitable account of the treatment. At a meeting in Portage la Prairie the 
other evening, Mr. Glennie. from the Portage Plains, which are not reported to be 
the least fertile of all the lands in Manitoba, said he bad put a heavy dressing of 
barnyard manure on one of his fields last winter. Ho is a careful, observant man. 
a farmer with practical experience in Ontario, and is doing well on his farm He 
said that the wheat on that field ripened some eight days earlier than the other 
wheat on his farm. All risk of damage by frost was avoided and a heavier ami 
better crop was harvested. It will pay the farmers of Manitoba to begin in good 
time to conserve the wonderfully productive power of their land, by keeping large 
numbers of stock and putting back upon the fields the barn-yard manure As it i* I 
better in old age to have a character and constitution that have not been wrecked of 
wasted by the dissipations of early folly and vice, so is it better in maturer years of 
a country s agriculture to have soil that has never been " broken-hearted "by con- 
tinuous grain-growing and grain-selling, than to have it robbed of its element- 
fertility without any effort at restoration. 

WORK FOR A LARGE POPULATION. 

Thon the number of workers who can be employed with advantage on a farm- 
where exclusive grain-growing prevails, is small, compared with those who maV 
find remunerative occupation at mixed and dairy farming Population is the main 
element that gives value to property. A section of land where the population i« 
sparse has but little value compai-ed with an acre or two in the centre of Toronto or I 
Montreal whore the population is dense. The kind of farming that occupies the 
largest population at paying wages, is the best for the whole country. Of course & I 
people or a country cannot successfully contend against their natural adaptations. 
.But I think these for Manitoba, in the main, are mixed farming with special atteo- 
tion to dairying, horse-breeding, and sheep husbandry. When cattle are more 
numerously kopt, employment can be given to the farm-hands the year round The 
men must eat for twelve months, even if they obtain employment for oniy six. 
J bus the expense and income of the average farm would be equalised over the whole 
year with more certainty of profit. 

WINTER FEED FOR CATTLE. 

I am not ignorant of the fact that there are difficulties in the way of successful I 
dairying and stock keeping in Manitoba, But they are not insuperable The find- 
ing ol suitable and cheap winter feed has appeared like an insurmountable obstacle. 
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a mfxoH 116 Cro P of wikl ha 7 has not becn abundant, feed has been scarce. However, 
suitahl p r ? p obtain ed by sowing oats, barley, pease or vetches together, will provide 
w ere T dder > an d that too quite cheap. On the Brandon Experimental Farm there 
the acr° W T' Su P ei, intendent Bedford informs me, four tons of such a mixed crop to 
of well 6 ' dare ^y every ton of it, has an equal or greater feeding value than a ton 
f ew vs ■ ?• Gd ha 7- A S aiD > Hungarian grass and millets grow luxuriantly here. A 
ant ] b ~.' letles of fodder corn grow to a stage of maturity at the best for ensilage. By 
have l' m&ny of tD0 native grasses may be cultivated with advantage, when tbcy 
of ti H , 8uffi cienlly tested and a supply ot seed has been collected. When I speak 
•natter* ° f the Experimental Farms, 1 will mention what is being done '" that 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

to ln p ho C00 ' ni ghts ol summer and the cold weather of winter are both favourable 
p rovin P - r °i » tion of excellent butter and cheese. Some years ago, when tho Ontario 
fectio Exhibition was held in the City of Ottawa, I had the pleasure and satis- 

P'ize v. 88 ° De ° f the judges on butter, of awarding to butter from Manitoba, first 
felly ' ause of its superior excellence. That co-operative dairying can be success- 
you hft™ ° n ' need& no argumentative demonstration here in Shoal Lake, where 
e xcellpt f creamei 7 wit h an average turn out, so far this season, of 475 pounds of 
can so , tter dail y- Its enterprising proprietor, Mr. Scott, is even preparing to 
the r " , butter for the foreign markets to the far west of you. The enterprise of 
s hiD .*£ • " Pacific Railway Company, which is giving us the Pacific Ocean stcam- 
Japan I I0e » P r <>mises to enable us to capture new and valuable markets in China, 

the Prn " the Mamt °ha Dairymen's Association is an organisation which may render 
-M> w° VinCe Veiy valuub le service indeed. We are fortunate in having here to-night 
A,s, K . U p ner > w hois an ex-president and the veritable and venerablo father of the 
( l, ail * tlon - Its existence and usefulness are of far more consequence to the Province 
of Onii a ' 1 ' V u m0re " pictentioU8l y named organisations. The Dairymen's Associations 
ana ne a 7°J ■ 6 do,l ° S reat things for that premier province, and tho opportunities 
^ho be f tl)0 work °f a similar association up here are no less great and urgent, 
netactors of the people often work in unostentatious ways. 

DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL I'AKM.-. 

which hT k esil ' e t0 s P eak a shor * linic CD the ,v0:k of tbe Ex Peiimental Farms 
Cl 'Uure nf 6 established under the Dominion Government, to promote the agri- 

Son w n' e !' y part of Canada. A few years ago the Minister of Agriculture, the 
cstablisi 0arlln g. planned the system of Dominion Experimental Farms. Their 
C »nada rpl!* ma, ' ks an wa of ^creased interest in intelligent and skilful farming in 
( '°uld not • , work in tho main is to do for the farmers of the Dominion what thev 
director *a Y and b y P^ate means do for themselves. Prof. Wm. Saunders is the 
(i,v ')tion'^"T. those who know him best are best aware of the eager and pains-taking 
and the JIi • which he has applied bis remarkable abilities to their establishment 
to the farm g ° f their work practically and, as far as possible, immediately useful 

-jjj _, ers °f the several provinces of our vast Dominion. 
and othei o Dt 5 al Ex Perimental Farm is situated near Ottawa. The varied climatic 
3 - 5 00 mil* ltions > whi «h prevail in different parts of Canada within her width of 
l"'"vince s •' necess itated the selection of branch fa. ma. The farm for the Maritime 
Nnswiok "mf tfappan, in Nova Scotia, within a few miles of the borders of ftew 
Indian H„ t c Manitoba Farm is within a milo of Brandon in your Province. At 
° f u >e No,mL ;' soct io'> has been secured to specially serve the interests of the farmers 
6uid ai 1Cet h ,7 Ves t Territories; and British Columbia may look for information and 
6 t0 th e one at Agassiz, BC. 
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CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 



At the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, there is an experienced staff of 
scientists and practical men. It may interest you to learn of a few of the features of 
the work which is now being carried on. In the division of agriculture proper, there 
are being grown under test over 300 varieties of cereals, over 200 varieties of potatoes, 
and all the common aud many other varieties of turnips, carrots, mangels, etc. One 
series of six ranges of six plots each, is used for investigating the effects of early and 
late sowing. On the first range, wheat, barley and oats, on separate plots, are sown 
as early as the land can be worked upon. One week later the next range is sown 
with the same sorts of grain, and so on until the sixth range is sown. Another range 
of plots provides for testing the effects of thin versus thick seeding. Provision has 
also been made for testing the effect of cutting the different grains at different stages 
of growth or maturity. Five breeds of cattle are kept. The feed of each animal i« 
weighed and an exact record of the yield or gain in weight is recorded. The com- 
parative value of ensilage and other feeds will be fully tested ; and results made 
known. This year a dairy building and large piggery are being erected. As soon 
as they are completed, investigations into the most economical methods for the pro- 
duction and handling of milk, butter, cheese, etc., will be undertaken. 

Then, under the care of Mr. Fletcher, who is Botanist and Entomologist, investi- 
gations are being carried on to discover the comparative values of some 10O grasses, 
— many of them native to your own country and not before brought under cultivation. 
A few of them, especially those from Manitoba and the North-West, promise to 
render excellent service for the seeding down of meadows, where the commonly 
cultivated grasses, like timothy and meadow fescue, will not stand the winter. Mr. 
Craig, tho Horticulturist, has over 200 varieties of Russian apple trees growng, f i oiri 
which it is hoped a few may bo obtained that will do well in Manitoba and the 
North-West, and thus permit of the cultivation ot the larger as well as the smaller 
fruits up here. Then Mr. Shutt, who is Chief Chemist of tho Station, carries on 
analytical investigations in soils, plants, fertilisers, animal products, etc. In the 
poultry department, Mr. Gilbert is doing, with his feathered pets, work similar to 
that being carried on in the other branches with the larger sorts of live stock on the 
farm. His is not the least interesting or least important work. 

Tn the seed-testing branch, over 1100 samples of seeds were tested fo-r farmers, 
and reports made to them thereon, setting forth the per cent, of vitality and the 
vigor of growth ot the plants. Any farmer may send a small package of seed free 
by mail, and have it tested in that way. From the seed distribution department are 
sent out a large number of 3 pound bags of wheat, barley, and oats of promising 
varieties. Over 12,000 bags were sent out during the Spring of this year. Everyone 
who receives a bag is expected to return not less than one pound of the grain growi- 
from it, togethor with a filled-up report stating the date of sowing, the time of ripen- 
ing, the yield of grain, etc. Time will not permit me to go into any further details 
or description of the Central Farm, but a brief statement of what I observed on the 
branch farm at Brandon, in your own Province on the occasion of my visit tho o 
this week, may have particular interest for Manitobans. 

BRANDON EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

The Superintendent, Mr. Bedford, is a gentleman of wide, varied ami long experi- 
ence in agricultural matters in this Province, and seems to have the combined and 
happy knack of imparting information to visiting farmers and communicating to 
them a measure of his own enthusiasm in testing native grasses and planting trees 
for fruit, as well as those for wind breaks and ornamental purposes. Every farmer 
in Manitoba who can make it at all convenient to do so, should pay a visit to the 
Experimental Farm and see for himself the nature and extent of the work that is 
being carried on. One day spent in observation of the different plots of grain, grass 
corn, roots and trees, will be more serviceable than the reading of a fifty paj."' 
report. There are being tested the following numbers of varieties of grain, etc. 
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vari3 heat > 12 3 varieties; oats, 83 varieties; barley, 65 varieties; Indian corn, 33 
Krai! ; K 1 * 8 **, 24 varieties of cultivated sorts; grasses, 25 varieties of prairie 
new \, turni P s >7 varieties; carrots, 8 varieties; potatoes, 100 varieties, (fifty 
be e t 8 T dlin g ? . originated on the farm); pease, 18 varieties; beans, 22 varieties ; 
> o varieties; mangels, 5 varieties. „ .. . . 

culu! y. eati S ;Ui °D8 are bein K carefully made in the effects of different methods of 
p "vation. Seeding by the press drill, the drill, and broadcast are being compared. 
Diff„ In S on November 3rd is being compared with spring seeding on April otb 
of wJ nt metll0( l* of summer fallowing have been put to the test on the same sort 
and • In short > every effort is being made to discover the methods of cultivation 
Hani l* 16 ** 68 of seed, that are likely to give the best returns to the farmers ot 
cess Mixed CI '°P S of various cereals have been grown with gratifying suc- 

As t^Y means of providing winter fodder in a convenient and controllable way. 
Pea m as four tons t0 the a °re of cured fodder has been obtained from oats and 
Part c he cro P of Hungarian grass is one that could hardly bo excelled in any 
al'rei-i i * dominion; and not a few of the native grasses promise to meet the 
down / Want of Manitoba farms for a mixture of grasses with which to seed 
v aH " ? or titivated hay. Of the 33 varieties of corn being grown, some half dozen 
are If P ro mise to reach the glazed stage of ear or the condition when the plants 

np *? r be8t for ll8e as enailaire. 
few rn manv other thin g 8 of interest which I observed, I will mention but a 

mate f " The common garden vegetables were healthy looking and large, lo- 
PickT not ri P eu there > but a fair cr0 P can be obtained in the green state nt tor 

the i g " The gorgeous masses of flowers in the garden is a standing rebuke to 
fl "npreasion of those who have talked about it being impossible to have out-door 
laca . gai ' den 3 in Manitoba. Petunia* were there in profusion ; the sturdy portu- 
hedVrt- 1D beaut v with the clustered balsams; the luxuriant border of wild flax 
Phlo !" as, ers, verbenas, stocks and many other gay colored dandies ; cahopsis 
nnm diantllUs > and modest pansies were plentiful; and the zinnias held their 
acrof f0Us heads U P ratb er saucily, as they looked down on sweet alyssum and 
whiri'v? »* P° m Pous double poppies. I counted over thirty varieties of flowers 
n 'ch all seemed to be doing well. , . . 

red ct" 10 ^ otb ers of the small fruits, raspberries, blackerries, black, white and 

''rants and gooseberries seem to do well 
ttiad«° me of the ornamental shrubs have stood the winter without injury and have 
the T, Vl S° r0Us growth during the summer. The white lilacs are doing better than 
been Li r vai ''eties of that favourite shrub. A growthy hedge for a wind break has 
ar e fn P , an . ted of Manitoba maples, about two feet apart. They are doing well and 
mad* . « l h 'g h at th ree years from seed. The mountain ash in some cases has 
»'ir C n? gr T lh of three feet this season ; the native elm, the Ontario soft maple, the 
beautif ? P°P la i - s are hardy and growing well. A cut-leaf birch, one of the most 
look onJ *° f ornam ental trees, is growing with wonderful vigor. I advise yon to 
1 lor Mr. Bedford's annual report and to read it carefully. 

INCREASING THE NUMBER OF CATTLE. 

you an e I°™ l P a «8 on to say a word of dairy work and methods, let me urge upon 
"imber „* e peo P le of Manitoba, the need for paying earnest heed to increasing the 
a ble eatti C .? ttIe - Sti11 »« * better to have a small number of excellent and profit- 

Siren t« S ' a lar « e herd which yields no fair return - T °° mUC * Care °^«S 
s °ciet ie ! he . election of the males. It will pay the community for agrr cultural 

vate entV V^uce thoroughbred bulls from milking strains of cattle, where pi i- 
h ««ted „ PP J 8e has not a l>eady done so or is not likely to do so. The value of in- 
both;l3 ood qualities is so great that no farmer should use a sire which has not 

Th pouits an ^ good breeding . . ■ 

maki n , r 0ra ! 8ill gofcalvescanbe profitably carried on in conjunction with butter- 
tha t eal'v ** rl y calv es, as a rule, make the most thrifty animals. Besides, a cow 
Calves early i n t ' he 8 e as on will give more milk during the year than one that 
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calves at the beginning of summer. Calves can be reared in good form bj the feed- 
ing of whole milk for ten days. Skim milk fed warm and sweet may be gradually 
added, until at the end of another week the calf will be drinking 6kim milk only. A 
mixture of oats and bran should be fed to replace the cream which has been removed. 
The grain or meal should be fed dry after the calf ha* finished drinking. That will 
induce the swallowing of saliva and thus aid in the digestion of the milk. Scouring 
is frequently caused by the feeding of raw meal in milk, but never by the feeding of 
it dry after the milk. 

WINTER FEEDING. 

In the feeding of cattle during the winter, due regard should be paid to their 
comfort Tha stables need not be large, but they should be warm and comfortable. 
In proportion as animals are kept comfortable are they able to do well for their 
owners. A very cold stable causes the consumption of more feed and leaves the 
cattle weak in the spring. The cows especially should be fortified for a long season's 
milking by being well fed in warm st&bles during the winter. The abundance of 
straw should enable farmers to construe! stables, where the temperature will not go 
much below freezing point. 

fat olowi.es in milk. 

While her milk is beiug elaborated by a cow, the ends of the cells which line 
the inside of the milk-duct« and vesicles in her udder, seem to enlarge. Each one 
forms a small globule, and when that is perfected it drops into the serum of the 
milk. Each bud or globule, so formed, is a globule of fat; from them is made all 
the butter from cow's milk. These tiny buds of fat seem to grow on the surface of 
the cells, partly by the destruction of the cells, and partly by conversion of some of 
the substance of the blood into fat. They trickle down in and with the milk, and 
are held in suspension, not in solution, as arc the other solids in it. They mostly 
come during the latter part of the milking, probably because t hey do not move so 
quickly or easily as the liquid part of the milk. The fore-milk is thinner than the 
stoppings, because the globules of fat do not free themselves from the internal 
linings of the milk ducts so quickly as the liquid of the milk. The condition of the 
cow's blood and her nervous system very largely affect the quality of the milk she 
gives. Had feeding, foul water or the absence of halt will induce in the cow a con- 
dition in which she will not yield good milk; a similar condition with its conse- 
quent effects may be caused by neglect, exposure, abuse or excitement. A cow has 
a peculiarly delicate organisation and must bo handled with kindness; and any man 
who abuses a cow beats out the profit, for she will pay him back by giving less 
milk, and that of a poorer quality. The globules of fat before mentioned, are so num- 
erous that in a thimbleful of milk there will be found millions of them. Tt is estima- 
ted that there are at least one thousand millions of them in every cubic imdi of 
milk. From these specks of fat the butter is made. 

CKEAM SEPARATION 

To get them out of the milk is the task of the butter-maker ; they are too small 
ie strained oat with the finest sieve ; fifteen hundred of the largest of them placed 
side by side, like a row of marbles, would not measure more than one inch. If milk 
be left at rest, they will rise to the top because they are lighter than the liquid in 
which they float. The heavier parts of the milk are drawn down by the force of 
gravitation, and as the serum of the milk, composed of water, casein, sugar, 
albumen, etc., moves downward, it displaces the cream globules and forces tftem 
towards the top. There arc two methods of separating these fat globules from the 
milk ; a natural method and a mechanical method. In the natural method, the 
power of gravitation is used to pull the heavier portion of the milk down, with the 
effect that the lighter parts, the fat globules, are pushed upward. In the mechanical 
method, centrifugal force is applied to attain a like result. "When a quantity of milk 
is put into a rapidly revolving vessel or cylinder, the heavier parts will be forced 
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the li„i , a S ail >st its resisting side or inner surface with sufficient pressure to push 
* a ythe P artio, **i tho globules of fat, towards the centre oi revolution. In that 
their \ V C Water > oasoin, albumen and the other heavier constituents of milk, find 
the ulohi I tl>C out * ido of the quantity being treated in a revolving cylinder, while 
' lil J boi °' fal aro colie cted in concentric form on the inside surface of the quan- 

travels i 8 , atod - Tilis ifi the law, that the cream, mainly composed of fat globules. 
*he fni-n i* dirccli O'» opposite to that of the force exerted upon the milk, whether 
,c -e oo centrifugal or centripetal. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE. 

Would t °', diuary milk in a deep-setting pail, be left at a temperature of 60° Fahr., it 
Which t'l s0 sma11 s P ecls8 froin three to six days to get to tbe top at the rate at 

pf'ntuif Would move - They can be helped to move faster. The milk at a tern- 
5eoh^Aft- oetWeen »0 o »nd 98° is slightly enlarged in bulk, and by putting it into 
temi.ei-nt S P ails at a higher temperature (90° to 98°), the advantage of a falling 
dite •',, i 'r. 6 om above 90 ° to 48° or 45° may be gained. That treatment will expe- 
°O0linffnf+t Cllitate the u P ward movement of the globules of fat. The rapid 
Wo-tiL, - i m ' lk " also boliovod to prevent the formation of a delicate mesh of 
r m in the milk, which would hinder the globules from rising freely. 

CREAM, 
rpi 

b«en Art^T- itSelf is onlv that P art of the milk int0 which the o lobules of fat havo 
t°e ranir - re ^ ln ' arge numbers. Cream has no regular or constant per cent, of fat ; 
may 'u,,*" f - 0m 8 P er cont - to 7o P er cent - In one hundred pound- of cream there 
to its n TvZ 61gllt P ounds °t' butter, or there may be seventy-five pounds, according 
distinct • y °* ricnness - The globules of fat have no skin or organic coverings 
u »ve so In c . on , (!tltuti on from their own substance. Like drops of quicksilver thai 
tn e milkh <10m eacb otnor ' thev have no pellicle. But sometimes the serum of 
globuW , omes 80 viscous, that a quantity of it will adhere to the surface of the 




"iter season especially, difficulty is experienced sometimes in churning 

Still 8»! m ; Tlle add ition of water at a temperature of 70° to the cream, while it is 

in l .< \ ' to the extent of 25 per cent, of its bulk, will cause it to yield its butter 

*"Ur •u, if , f "' d more com pletety. The water should be added bo:ore the cream is 

' a at least 20 hours before the churning is commenced. The next treatment 

til,, I l8 'he development of lactic acid. If a quantity of sweet cream be elm 

I'lui,.,, ', e J Bil1 quantity of sour cream of the same quality as to composition be also 

of l, uu ' tl,0| e will be obtained on the average from the sweet cream only 77 pounds 

erout „(■ every possible 100 pounds, while there may be obtained from the 

of buttei • l ,oumls of every possible 100 pounds. There are thousands of pounds 

'" the a* ln tnc dominion annually from the churning of two qualities of eream 

e aoh „, nae . ol »nra at one churning. The only safe plan is to have all the cream for 

. nu '"i'ig thoroughly mixed from 12 to 20 hours before the operation hi 

"' lj e kept at a Temperature of from 60° to 70° Fahr. according to the m 

dl "-in.r ,f ar ' to Permit it to become sour. The higher temperature is required 

8u mtner Wlnter season, and for cream from centrifugal separators during the 

Slobuu, 8 t a ? on alBo. Tue churning is performed for the purpose of causing the 

stl- ike ei°l, to strike On to each other and by impaction to unite. If two globules 

|y j*ch other at a suitable temperature they will stick together; when largo 
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numbers of them unite in that way, it is said that the butter has " come," and the 
particles may bo washed and removed. All that is required in the churning of 
cream is that the serum or medium shall be properly treated: (1) by the addiiion 
of water if required, as already described, (2) by the development of acid, (3) by 
the temperature being kept at from 57° to 59° in the summer time or from 62° to 
66° in winter. It is imperative that a thermometer should be used to reveal the 
temperature. 

GRANULAR BUTTER. 

When the butter particles are half as large as clover seed, 10 per cent, of cold 
water may be added to the contents of the churn. After they tire gathered to be 
half as large as wheat grains, the churning may be stopped. "The buttermilk may 
be removed and replaced by pure water at a temperature of from 50° to 55° Fahr. 
It may thus be washed in the granular state. "When the water runs off free from a 
milky appearance, the granular butter should be left in the churn for half an hour 
to drain. 

8ALTING. 

It may then be salted in the churn or removed to the butter worker for that 
purpose. Pure salt of fine velvety ^rain only should be used. The rate of salting 
should be regulatod to suit the taste and requirements of the customers. From 
three quarters of an ounce to one ounce per pound will be found acceptable to most 
of those who purchase Canadian butter. The preparation for the market should be 
made with a view to giving the butter an attractive appearance, whether it be packed 
in tubs or firkins, or finished in prints or rolls. 

CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYING. 

As soon as possible more co-operative creameries and cheese factories should be 
established. Detailed information, sketches of plans for buildings, particulars of 
equipmont and management will be furnished free on application to the Dairy Com- 
missioner. Ottawa. When the butter is made in creameries, it will have a uniform 
quality Mini excellence which will enable it to become an article of commercial 
importance. The making of butter by skilled workmen in factories will solve the 
problem to some extent of keeping more cows, while domestic help is so scarce. 
Cheese factories should succeed well in localities where the settlements are close 
enough to permit, the economical gathering of the milk. 

SHEEP AND PIGS. 

Then to daily farming can be added sheep husbandry. I am told that sheep do 
well on your prairie grasses and in your climate. The feeding of a larger number 
of bogs would doubtless prove a paying branch of farm work." Sometimes grain that 
would not bring the highest market price bythe bushel, can be marketed to more 
advantage in the form of pork than when sold in bulk. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

In conclusion let me express the hope that the business men, the professional 
men, as well as the farmers of Manitoba, will aim to promote the prosperity of 
agriculture in your province by giving more attention to such branches of mixed 
and dairy farming as your country is adapted for. Every enterprise and occupation 
he o is dependent directly or indirectly upon farming tor its pay and its profits; 
and whatever will strengthen the bands of the farmer in bis efforts to make bis 
work pay and to give stability to his profits, will be for the benefit of every citizen. 
No new gospel need be proclaimed. In Manitoba, as elsewhere, somethinofis not 
begotten for nothing, if gotten honestly. Skilful attention to their own affair*, 
good management, and diligent labors have brought comfort and competence to 
many of your farmers. Others who are bore, or who may come, need expect no 
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of tho n no worse experience. I have faith in the future of this vast western part 
"turd minion of ' Canada. It is destined to be the home of millions of energetic, 
ditio^f C ° ntented ' and P ros perous people, who may find hero every essential con- 
dear "t tne maintenance of happy homes with the enjoyment of every institution 
r «) a loyal Canadian, British people. 



MANITOBA. 



Th e ^A ad ,eft 0wen Sound °n Saturday, the 9th of August, by the S.S. "Alberta." 
one f. ta an d her sister ships are making a trip across the Great Lakes a favorite 

?r. travellers whom inclination, business or other duty takes westward, 
thefi ■ pc ^' tne metr op l'8 of the west, was the first place where a gathering of 
bv w I.' 8 Was met- From the Capital of Manitoba a journey was taken southward 

?? °? Morris to Manitou. 
these f"' " has a cnee8e factory which was turning out six cheese per day, and 
in» th g °° d 1 ualit y- The proprietor receives 2£ cents per pound of cheese for collect- 
also r i "^ ' manufacturing the cheese and providing all necessary furnishings. He 
The ° tne Wne y for the feeding of hogs at a convenient distance from the factory. 

s , m ,. ountr y is well-watered. Wells of a depth of from 18 to 20 feet afford adequate 
from 1? • omse and cattle uso - Twent3--two carloads of live stock had been shipped 
farm* d ! 8trict on onc day, about a fortnight before tho date of my visit. The 
in tlvT r . eall . zecl an average price of about 2£ cents per pound live weight. Good land 
b 0u , . y ic ">ity and in fact throughout most of the southern part of Manitoba can be 
good H i fl ' )m $6 t0 8S P er acr °- At a meelin ^ r in the Town Hall in the evening, a 
nectio " ° f 1 " terost was manifested in the work of the Experimental Farms in con- 
taatio Wlt ^ tn ° distribution of grai n, and particular inquiries were made and infor- 
in'ti'",' K ' Ven as to tnc possibility of growing suitable fodders and of erecting silos 
dun' ". eii - r||l,l| rhood, that the cattle might be fed to more advantage and at less cost 
Mll g the winters. 

The ft tenrn aiHl wa 8? on were taken from Manitou by way of Pilot Mound to Glenboro. 
el n . r?,t l ):u *t of the journey was through a beautiful rolling country with occasional 
i„ t] Z "' s,na " poplar trees. The grain was rather short in the straw from drought 
The p?i y P urt °* tne season, but it promised to yield a more than average crop. 
r j'j, . V" 1 .,' " a River was crossed twice. Between its banks and the quietly beautiful 
Diltr- t We P* 88 ^ through a country with a rolling surface. The Tiger Hills 
rather 1 Car, ' ied excellent crops of uniform good quality, 'but the stage of growth was 
f,. 0m f , atei ' than in the districts surrounding Morris, Manitou and Pilot Mound. Out 
factor ° W6 vis i ted a few herds of cattle and then passed on to the very fatis- 

Koin,/: f° tt,emen t8 of the Icelanders, to which reference has been made in the fore- 
Thoaj : ' i CSS ' Most of tliem settled in that locality from nine up to three years ago. 

nu m "b i Wcre first tnore ' had from 150 t0 2(, ° acros ander '''"i 1 - :ind owned lar S e 
we, e ° ls 0| ea ttle and good horses. Seventy bead of two and three year old steers 
of go.| )Ul ' cni »sed in that neighborhood a little earlier in the season, at an average price 
v ^ Per head. 

Souris'p™ ^' en °oro a drive was taken to Wawanesa, a new town on tho bank of the 
ptomis * Gl and on tlie Northern Pacific Kail way. It was barely six months old, but 
to Br'a^'i t0 r ' Va ' ' n im P {) i'tance some of the older places on the line. From Wawanesa 
s Uito,l'c "'° tlail l ""^ 08 across an undulating country with every evidence of being 
to Porf ' car, Tmg a large population of farmers in tho near future. From Brandon 
Min ne / ge ln Prairie; from Portage la Prairie to Shoal Lake; from Shoal Lake to 
the ron h ' ' " >m ^innedoea to Rapid City ; and from Rapid City to Brandon completed 
nd of my programme of meetings in Manitoba. 
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NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 



distri *' SSomin wa9 the first stopping place in the Territories. A fine agricultural 
6d-^fiV TonndB it' % way of illustration, I may mention the fact that on tho 






farm of Mr. Bobier, some three miles out from the station, I saw a 14 acre field of 
tine even wheat of the Assinaboia variety, which was the harvest from one grain 
obtained by M -. Bobier fonr years previously. The capabilities for an enormous pro- 
duction from the soil of the North-West, is almost beyond the possibility of exaggera- 
tion, when the right variety of grain is sown, good cultivation is given and favorable 
weather prevails, 

At Broadview the farmers of the vicinity had brought to the town hall a 
display of roots and grains which was very creditable to their district and'also 
to their enterprise. A drive across to the Weed Hills took me past several large 
areas of wheat, which were being harvested in fair condition and only slightly 
damaged from the frost of 22nd August. At this place, as elsewhere in the North- 
West, sleoghs, ponds and streams seem to havo dried up wonderfully within the 
last few years. Weed Lake, a basin about 8 miles long and less than a mile wide, 
is nearly S feet lower than it was 8 rears ago. A tradition exists in the West 
the effect, that the periods of drought and rainy weather alternate with each other 
e\ ery 7 years ; and the abundant rains of 1S90 are held to be the beginning of the 
rainy seasons and therefore of large crops. An uncontrollable obstacle to the suc- 
cess of fanning operations in the West is that of insufficient rain, to fill the reser- 
voir in the sub-soil for the sustenance of the crops during the summer. The selection 
of early-ripening varieties, and more careful preparation of the soil, will doubtless 
enable the fanners to overcome all the drawbacks that have existed in the past from 
summer or autumn frosts; and the combination of mixed and dairy farming with 
that of grain-growing, will be a protection and source of income to the farmers in 
any season when profitable crops of grain may not be secured. 

From Wolseley 1 was conducted by Senator Perley to the Qu'Appclle "Valley. 
The Qu'Appclle River which, within the memory of living settlers, was nearly a 
mile wide, has shrunk until it is only a tiny thread of water, crawling deviously 
along the wide deep valley which was' its former bed. The southern hanks only 
are wooded ; and the strange hare hills, rounded and worn into ghastly shapes bV 
rains and winds, make one think, — until he gets on the heights, — that all beyond must 
be desolate. 

The Qu'Appelle Valley and the country between it and the main line of the 
railway is admirably adapted for cattle keeping. Senator Perley has erected a 
substantial stone dairy house ; and the butter product from his farm is sent acros.- 
to Now Westminster, B.C. 

From Wolseley the distance to Indian Head, where the branch Experimental 
Farm for the North-West Territories is located, is about 12 miles. When I first 
visited the farm on the 18th of August, the crops of wheat, barley and oats were as 
uniformly heavy and fine at had been seen anywhere on this continent or hi Euro] 
A blighting frost had struck the harvest Melds before all the grain was ripe, and in 
consequence, damage and loss were sustained. Mr. Angus Mackay, the experienced 
Superintendent of the farm, is most enthusiastic in his work in instructive and 
experimental agriculture. During the season there were tested no less than 31 
varieties of barley, 16 of oats, 1 of pease, 30 of Indian corn, 8 of turnips, 5 of mangels, 
5 of carrots, 15 of cultivated grasses, 8 of native grasses, 3 of sugar beets, and 102 of 
potatoes, besides millets and mixed crops for fodder purposes. 

Back from the Experimental Farm at the homestead of Mr. Harvey, I found 
a unique and easily provided windbreak surrounding a garden in which were grow- 
ing in hardy abundance, rhubarb, potatoes, beans, celery, parsley, tomatoes, squash, 
chicory, black currants, wild gooseberries and citrons, besides many other vegetables 
and fmitS. The windbreak was made by the planting of slend'c lose to- 

gether and the growing of wild hops over them, which in their climbing bound the 
whole securely together. 

Mr. Mackay accompanied me to Regina, where the local committee had ar- 
ranged for the holding of two picnic gatherings, at which addresses on agricultuie 
should be made. I take the following account of the preliminary proceedings at 






Leari ana ' wncre the first meeting was hold, fiom the columns of the Regina 

H . Notwithstanding the busy timo there was a large attendance at the old Cross- 
„ lng - Tn eNorth-Wcst Mounted Police Band was in attendance under Sergeant Huntley 
(( as Bandmaster. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor attended by Capt. Allen 
„^ nvod in time for lunch, which had been provided with generous hospitality by 
fa e ladies of the neighbourhood. 

"b " JM ' r * Jel17, M ' L ' A-> as 0nili,man of the Committee, said they were favoured 
.. ? tne Presence of (he Lieutenant-Governor, who tookagreat interest in the progress 
i( °f the farmers of this country; and it was the desire of the Committee that His 

■Honour should preside. (Cheers.) 
„ , "^eutenant Governor Royal expressed tho pleasure with which ho accepted 
|( b e invitation to attend tho pic-nic which would be dovoted to practical ends. He 
<( congratulated the la lies on coming in such numbers, for in such a gathering the 
men were ordinary vegetables while the ladies were the flowers. He dwelt on the 
u e ep interest in agriculture which had been shown by the Dominion Government, 
(( a nd referred to the fact that ho himself had been the means of bringing up the first 
(( centrifugal cream separator to Manitoba. Now there were no less than seven 
'< at ° Se factorios ai >d six or seven creameries. Their parliamentary representative, 
[| Nicholas Flood Davin, naturally took a great interest in the welfare of his 
^constituents and their general progress. He pointed to British Columbia as tho 
^ great future market for the North-West. He concluded amid cheers and then 
" called upon Professor Robertson. 

f( "Professor Robortson :— Your Honour, ladies and gentlemen, the only business 

it "> Which our Queen engages is that of agriculture; and I am very glad indeed to 

come to Regina, the Queen City and Capital of the North- West, It is widely 

famed for its wealth of soil and affectionate mud. But still further, Regina is 

known throughout the length and breadth of Canada as tho residence of one of your 

talented citizens, who has won for you a reputation not only in the Dominion but 

( abroad. Among all the men who meet at Ottawa every year to legislate for the 

u country and to discuss ways and means whereby the Government cau promote the 

^development of its resources, there is none better known for the brilliancy of his 

intellectual keenness and the light, graceful wit with which his arguments are 

„ fathered and driven home than is your worthy representative. Ho takes a deep 

^'nterest in agriculture, doubtless because his constituency is essentially an agricul- 

u tni'al one. He is a man of keen perception who knows that all must live out of 

th e fruits of the soil. 

* * * * :,k * * 

u "That there are grave difficulties in the way of keeping large numbers of 
„ Cattle for dairying and beef production in tho North- West Territories, I know very 
1( * eU ! but these are not insuperable. Pasturing facilities during the Mimmers are 
, ( Bn »urpassed in any other part of the world. Tho prairie grassos are not only 
I( Plentiful but exceedingly nutritious. When the supply of wild hay becomes 
./"sufficient for the needs of the herds, a cheap and suitable winter fodder can be 
(| Stained by the growth of mixed crops of oats, barley and peas. Then Hungarian 
^'ass and millets grow remarkably well. Comfortable quarters for tho winter can 
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" be provided by the erection of turf stables with a liberal use of straw and poles 
'• until lumber is well within the purchasing power of the farmers' purses. 

" Canada is the country of the world where cattle are most free from diseases 
" and where animal vigor is capable of rendering the best service and yielding most 
" profit to the people. The North-West is a long distance from the great centres of 
" population where the consumers of her products live. Hence it will pay the peo- 
" pie to concentrate, as far as possible, the quality of the farm products, so that the 
"smallest per cent, of their value may be absorbed by transportation charges. It 
" need not cost much more to carry a tub of butter to England than a bushel of 
" wheat, when large quantities of it are handled. 

"Then the keeping of more cattle would furnish profitable employment for the 
" rural population during the winters. When men are employed for the summer 
" months only, prosperity is not so permanent." 

The second pic-nic gathering assembled at the Bluffs on the following day The 
district there seems to be admirably adapted for cattle-keeping and horse-raisimr 

Maple Creek was the next appointment. From there, by the courtesy of 
Inspector Saunders of the North-West Mounted Police, I was driven out into the 
I<ish ( reek district and saw some excellent cattle in very fine condition From all 
the inquiries that I made I learned that ranching upon a small scale with herds of 
from 200 to 300 animals had been very profitable ever since its commencement. 
\\ H.h a small herd the owner is enabled to put up enough hay for feeding during ihe 
storm penods. The cattle become accustomed to seek the shelter and service of the 
tint sheds which are erected, when a storm blows up. They are thus saved from 
waudei ing long distances from the homestead. Then the cows which calve during 
ihe winter can be looked after and a larger percentage of fncrease is obtained yearly. 
I' i om these combined gains, the profits from ranching with smaller herds not exceed- 
ing 350 head of animals, have been very satisfactory. The country towards the 
Cypress Hills is rolling and affords excellent pasturage summer and winter with the 
exception oi the storm periods which have been mentioned already 

A round-up is held twice a year for the branding of all calves." The Live Stock 
Association of each neighborhood superintends that work. Calves which may hive 
escaped branding and which are not found with their dams, are termed "Laverocks " 
(A man of too covetous a disposition who used to appropriate all such for his own 
herd has his name perpetuated in the English language in this most unenviable 
way) before the branding is completed at each round-up, these calves are put up 
at auction and sold to the highest bidder. The proceeds are applied to the payment 
of the expenses of the round-up. The balance, and, in fact, the main expenses are 
met by prorata assessments upon those whose cattle have been handled 

Medicine Bat was the next stopping place and then Calgary. From CaUmrv a 
drive was taken south as far as Davisburg, a postoffice some 24 miles distant That 
country is admirably adapted for stock-keeping. The pasturage is tbick-bdttomed 
and stands eating by large herds. The settlement is yet too sparse for the intro- 
duction of co-operative dairying, but that will come shortly. The Ion- distance from 
large-markets, both east and west, necessitates that the products be concent rated into 
the smallest bulk with the highest value. The ordinary cereals d'o well in theCalgarr 
district, and roots of enormous size and wonderful vield peracre can be grown very 



easily. 



From Calgary the first view of the Eocky Mountains was obtained The range 
of giant hills with their snow clad tops and sides, seemed like the uttermost onds'of 
the earth, where pillars had been left to support the edge of the horizon A closer 
acquaintance with the Rocky Mountains intensifies the emotion,— approaching to 
ycneration.-whieh their first sight awakens. As their mighty masses tower above 
the slender threads of iron on which the railway trains move, the greatness of nature 
and the littleness of man in a material sense, are brought into staitling contrast 
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hwi° f tho £' -eilt est engineering feats achieved on this continent during the century 
~J the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway across these mountains, has hardly 
ofrt ^ the Bha P e of their sides in a perceptible measure ; and yet the superiority 
ful !- m ™d °t man > iomal t er w 0* mosi gigantic massiveness, is revealed by the ms 



*ay in which ho has made its substances further his ends and serve his purposes. 
~°al and silver and gold are being taken from the stolid hill sides. From the eastern 
rn°°i 1Iills of tho Rockies to the most western slopes of the Coast Range, the iron 
'oadway, the stations, the mines, every handprint and footprint of man reveal the 
™astery of mind over matter ; and when farmers on level plains, undulating fields, or 
TO °UiitaiiK>us regions, believe in and follow similar methods embodying the same 
P''»ncipl e8 , they will ennoble agriculture and its tasks to an equality with the highest 
of other work: 

A few stopping places in the mountainous region were touched at. Among these 
We re Banff, Field and Glacier; but as this report is treating mainly of the agricul- 
thMi as P ect of the country, I refrain from saying what I might say of the wonderfully 
of *u g pleasure which a trip through this intensely grand region gives to any lover 
" r the beautiful and sublime in nature. If an impassable gulf should be opened 
oetween the Rockies and Ottawa, some of us who have seen them ouce, would be 
esolved to go around the earth the other way if necessary, in order to enjoy another 



BRITISH COLUMBIA. 



At Kamloops, B.C., no meeting was held, as some misunderstanding concerning 
ne da te of the meeting had arisen from the absence of the gentleman with whom 
c Orrespondence had been carried on. 

, .^Experimental Farm for British Columbia at Ayatsiz was visited. The sur- 
1'i'isinglv rapid and luxuriant growth of plants in British Columbia 6eems aim 
ii'opieal quality. The gigantic-growing ferns among the onderbruHh in the woods. 
?'ten rise to a height of 6 or 7 feet. The report of the Agassiz Farm will be full oi 
'"terest and service, especially along the lines of its fruit culture in the near future 

A visit was made to New Westminster, when it was learned that the agricultural 
fneoting had been put off until one of the. lays of the holding of the annual exhibition, 
u '"ch I purposed to take in on my return journey. 

From Vancouver to Victoria thejournej' was quickly made by the S.S. "Islander.' 
Al I ictoria a meeting was held in the Philarmonie Hall; and the following is taken 
J'Oin the beginning of a newspaper report of the gathering. It is inserted be* 

ne of my views with reference to the lumbering and other industries 
?' British Columbia, which are no loss important to the peoploof the Dominion than 
ls 'hat of its agriculture:— 

" Prof. J. W. Robertson, Dominion Dairy Commissioner, lectured last evening in 

" Philarmonie Hall on a subject, in fact, several subjects, of absorbing interest to the 

" farmers of British Columbia. * * * Ho said he had been very much 

"-' -atified by the evidences of enterprise, prosperity and rapid expansion everywhere 

[' ^ible in the city of Victoria. He had been led to expect rather a quiet sylvan 

' l'lace where woalthy English people came to seclude themselves ; but here be found 

<( ' 'he people Canadian in every sense, in their desires and efforts for the development 

J °f the magnificent resources of this rich province, of which the queen city, Victoria, 

u ls « most worthy capital. The subject of farming has as yet received but little 

i( "ttention from the citizens who have made their homes in this western part of the 

|( dominion, owing to the ease with which the necessaries and comforts of life could 

' '* gained from other sources. 'Iho vast lumbering enterprises of this province are 

„ lhe P' : ide of the Dominion and may be capable of an unfailing source of profit. The 

r ' ai 'eful husbanding of the timber, and a judicious regard for the renewing of tho 
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"supply by protecting the young trees from the ravages of tire will save what will 

"eventually mean millions of revenue. Reckless devastation will not merely strip 
"the beautiful mountain slopes, but will mean a diminution of the contents of the 
" treasury. Of mining the professor did not speak, simply saying that as a Scotch- 
" man he had no regard for gold (laughter). Ho had to confess that he came here 
" rather sceptical concerning some of the stories told regarding fruit growing in 
' British Columbia, but convincing evidence had been brought forward to prove that 
" British Columbia could produce more fruit to the tree and the acre than any other 
"portion of this favored Dominion. The markets of the North-West are open for 
" the fruit of this genial climate. As yet this industry has hardly been tested as to 
"its possible protit giving. The climate which produces such beautiful fruit, and 
"promotes the growth of such truly gigantic trees, must be one well adapted to the 
" cultivation of such forage crops as will enable the farmer to keep horses and cattle 
"at the lowest possible cost. The healthfulness of the climate is already widely 
" known, but the adaptation of this country for profitable farming has hardly been pre- 
" sented in the best way to those farmers in Eastern Canada who desire to come out 
" West. It is not the least important of the Professor's objects that he may gain the 
" requisite information to give to the farmers of Eastern Canada, in order to guide 
" them in forming a safe judgment in favor of the western provinces." 

On Vancouver Island meetings were also held at Saanich Hall and in the 
Comox valley. The agricultural areas in Vancouver Island are but small compared 
with its extensive area of rugged mountain. The Saanich Valley, Cowichan Valley 
and the Comox Valley comprise the most of the settlement occupied by farmers! 
These valleys will not average more than 50 square miles each, but nature is 
wonderfully productive, and generous in her gifts from the soil to those who till it 
there. Considerable quantities of excellent butter are produced and sold the year 
round at prices from 30 to 50 cents per pound, when the quality is good. 

At Nanaimo no less than 8 large ships, of from 2.000 to 4,000 tons burden, were 
in the harbour waiting to be laden with the superior coal which is to be found in 

many places on that coast. 

On the return journey I was fortunate enough to be able to attend the Agri- 
cultural Exhibition at New Westminster. In all the departments a most credit- 
able display was made. The cattle of the Holstein and Jersey breeds were 
exceptionally tine. The display of dairy products in point of quality was not 
behind the best to be seen at the large exhibitions in Ontario and Quebec. It fell 
to my lot to do the judging of these articles at the Exhibition, and their superior 
quality further convinced me of the adaptation of our most westerly Province for 
a large development of its dairying and cattle-keeping industries. 

The value of agricultural exhibitions depends very largely upon the educational 
turn which is given to their displays, both by the arrangement of the articles and 
the judging ot the same. Dissatisfaction on the part of the exhibitors of all pro- 
ducts, results frequently from lack of information as to the points that have guided 
and governed the judges in their decisions. Wherever possible, I think a record of 
the points of excellence of the article or animal should be left with the exhibitor; 
and for the judging ot butter and cheese, I here put in forms of cards which could 
bo printed by the Exhibition Associations and providod for the use of the judges 
as already indicated: — 
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1891. 



DAIRY 


DEPARTMENT 


Exhibit of 




BUTTER 


Section 




No. 


Exhibitor 




. 


Resident' 






JUDGES' REPORT. 






flection. 


Points Awarded. 


Flavor 


40 


Grain 




30 


Color 




15 


Salting 




10 






5 




Total .... 




100 


For the Judge 






Remarks 
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1891. 



DAIRY DEPARTMENT 

Exhibit of _ CHEESE 

Section No... 

Exhibitor .._ 

Residence 



JUDGES' REPORT. 





Perfection. 


Points Awarded. 




35 
25 
15 
15 
10 




Quality 












Finish 








Total ... 


103 





For the Judges- 
Remarks. 



The following report of the introductory part of the meeting at New Westminster 
as taken from tho local press will set forth some views of British Columbia for the 
information of Eastern Canadians who may be looking for them from the naees of 
this report : — ° r s™ 

"Mr. Thos. Cunningham presided, and briefly introduced the lecturer, who was 
" well received. The Professor said ho had come into the Province, and visited their 
"exhibition rather to learn than to teach,— to learn in fact the capabilities of British 
" Columbia and carry tho knowledge of them back to Eastern Canada. This was a 
•' splendid dairy farming country; though they, in their modesty, had not yet realised 
" ihegreatness of their resources in this respect. Their province was oneof the finest 
" in the Dominions would be discovered when its people learned to use all its resources 
" in the right way. He had been much struck by many things in tho exhibition and 
" others he had noted outside it, and some of these he would talk about that night 
li People were often too reckless of their good reputation. Let British Columbiana 
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" therefore, guard their excellent one carefully. He had noted during hiB visit the 
" vast recent development of their mining industries. They were exporting then 
" minerals and importing much of the miners' food, though they should be able in the 
" fertile valleys between their beautiful mountains to grow all the food thus neeaea - 
; ' Then, too, their lumber interests were growing fast ; and they in Eastern CanaOa, a 
" "east as far as Manitoba, knew what good work came from the New Westmins ei 
" '"ills. But in lumbering there was too much waste and too little protection ot 
' forests. Good timber was (he thought) sometimes, from want of care, destroj e , 
" and there was much land, which was only fit for tree planting, left unused. *T*n , 
" as well as destroy,' was his advice. What, nevertheless, he learnt was this, and he 
' should return to East Canada with the news of it,— that Canadians need not go south 
of the border for good land. Really British Columbians, unlike their Yankee neigh 
hours, were too modest in talking about their resources. It was false to say as be 
hoard in the east, that British Columbia was only a sea of mountains. It had ample 
capacity of soil to feed a vast population engaged within its borders "> fisheries, 
mines, lumbering and other industries. Then as to New Westminster iteelt tie 
could tell them that their district was one of the most fertile in beautiful Canada, 
and it must therefore be permanently prosperous. But farmers in their part took 
ap too much land. ' Men get too thin when they spread themselves out too far 
(laughter). ' Better would it be to farm small areas thoroughly. Better farm five 
acres well than 25 poorly.' Nowhere in the world was there, he thought, a better 
chance for cheap and profitable production. Certainly nowhere else in the Dominion, 
was the growth so rapid, or the yield so generous as in British Columbia. ' Apply 
-kill and don't farm too much land, recognising the fact that a little land here pro- 
duces much. You have also good local markets and get more for your produce 
than the people of the North-West, Quebec, and Manitoba. Produce cheaply by 
producing much.' There was, the lecturer added, too little produced to the acre, 
and too many men looked mainly to Providence to work their farms. There were 
too manv men of leisure on the farms in their Province. Their exhibition should 
teach them much as to improved methods of feeding and management of stock and 
as to the best breeds of horses and sheep and varieties of grain. He could, alter 
visiting their show give a flat contradiction to the statement often heard in Eastern 
Canada, that British Columbia could not grow grain. They grew it indeed of very 
superior quality. Yet farmers might produce even better by getting to know why 
-me grain gave a better yield than another. The judges at shows like theirs should 
specify particularly the points of superiority of one head of stock over another, and 
"f one farm product over others. An exhibition like theirs did good, by rousing the 
enthusiasm of the farmer and showing him that ho was no mean factor in the com- 
munity. It was in fact part of their educational system, and though some thought 
Canadians lacking in culture, he found people nowhere else who knew so much ot 
*eir own business and liked to know it.— without putting it all into practice. 

PRINCE ALBERT AND FORT QU'APPELLE. 

. F rom New Westminster the journey eastward and home was made with but few 
'"torruptions or delays. From Regina the trip was extended to Prince A »«T ny_ way 
° f the n,wlv opened railway, 247 miles in length. J n the Pnnc cA lb et ^J^th 
J&HHb Tenant Farmer Delegates were met ; and in company w t h the . n tl.o dfeto 
bounding the town was hurriedly examined. We found there excellent samples 
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of two-rowed barloy and Ladoga and Bed Fife wheat. Since my return to Ottawa 
one sample ot Ladoga wheat has reached the Experimental Farm from Mr Wi En 
Plaxton M L.A., Prince Albert, almost perfect in its appearance weH i 66 

pounds to the bushel. The Prince Albert region is well watered and offerV mlny 
mducemente to those who wish to insure steady prosperity, by engage „i mixi 
farming and cattle keeping in the North-West. l *' * A ° g ln mixeu 

From Prince Albert to Fort Qu'AppeUe, by way of Regina and Indian Head ™ 
the next stage in the journey, At Fort Qu'AppeUe an agricultural ex ibU ' va 
being held and it has never been my good fortune to see any other exhibit on buiS 
ng where here was so small a proportion of inferior goods. The quality of tie ts 
and vegeta bies was most excellent. The butter was superior in flaWr and body The 
gram a.b.mgh only a few samples were exhibited, was tirstXs u id one 'three 

SpouX' whioh had beeu led mainiy upon 8traW and SmSA^'s 



OONCLUSIONS. 



^ . T} ) e r, re,U, ' n J° urne y t0 Ottawa was made by the North Shore route- and the 
Central Experimental Farm was reached on the 13th of October TTfte. the trip twie 
across our own country, 1 am more firmly convinced than before that foir?&ZZ 
with special attention to the production of butter during the StaoHte 
the summer and beef and bacon the whole year round.lire thanes o " ag rical tare 
which our people in most reg.ons can follow with the greatest wSntyoSSB 

1,400 the other, oilers many writing fields to agriculturists from other lands Our 
climate >s invigorating and healthy; our resources are as yet hardly recognised ?n 

nation of equal population and age; and the opportunities in our country ft. success 
ful agriculture are peerless The progress and prosperity of th Dom n ion > u 5 
depend almost who ly upon the way in which our people apply themseh'es to make 
endear. th<5S ° ^^ * ^^ 6XeT ' is0 ° Wl A * vS TpheSJd 



VI.— DAIRY BULLETINS. 



WM , >$? bulletins, to the number of seven, were issued at intervals dorinff the 
year. Their first purpose was to spread useful information bearing upon Kfnain 
the Dominion of Canada, for the benefit of the farmers. Their aim H to 17 
the education of the ordinary farmers and those whose oce pa i„sa\e Located 
with dairy husbandry, rather than to furnish data of interest only or mtS l0 
scientists In order to gain the widest possible publicity for their content^ . thev 
were written ,„ a style to make them acceptable matter L publicat o^ bv the ne v 
papers of the country. A special newspaper edition of each, -printed on one Td e 
only-was sent to the press ; and in nearly every case they were reproduced fa full or 
copious extracts were inserted with comments of general or 3 amplication Of 
the seven bulletins, there were distributed alto-ether 106 080 c ooies ' T v'h»v 
been sent free to all applicants. When requested by them fhe nS of £ er nd 
others interested in agriculture are put on the permanent mailing list to "receive 
future publications as they are issued. fc l w leceiv< > 

The bulletins have been : — 
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So. 1— MILK FOR CHEESK FACTORIES. 



FEED. 



The milk of cows is a secretion or direct elaboration from their blood. W bat- 
her interferes with the health and comfort of the animals will also affect the quality 
an d quantity of their milk. Too much care cannot be exercised in providing lecu 
that is cheap, succulent, easily digestible, wholesome and nutritious. The grass m 
eai- ly summer is too watery and weak in feeding substance to bo fed alone to tno 
greatest advantage. A judicious allowance of bran, pease and oats, oil-cake 01 
c otton-seed meal will increase the milk supply and fortify the cow's system tor tne 
Production of a larger quantity of milk during mid-summer, fall and winter. Jiioaa- 
c »st fodder-corn, does not meet the needs of milking cow-. A wiling crop ol some 
s °'t or sorts should be grown, to furnish plenty of green fodder at the tune when 
Pasture may be bare from prolonged dry weather. Indian corn when grown unaei 
conditions favorable to its attainment of mature size and quality,— in rows or mils 
3 feet or 3i feet apart with from 2 to 6 seeds per foot in the row,— yields a looaei 
ov the use'of which cows are enabled to produce the largest amount of milk, butter 
°r cheese per acre of land required for their support. Fodder corn is not a complete 
ration for the most economical production of the best milk. When it is supple- 
mented by grass, bran, oil-cake, cotton-seed meal, or similar feeds, better returns loi 
t he feed consumed are realized than when it is made the exclusive diet. 

WATER. 

Water is nature's vehicle for carrying about most of the matter which she 
requires to move from place to place. The great boulders were quietly clasped ui 
her arms and without apparent effort brought from the northern ridges to the 
southern parts of our Dominion. The tiniest specks of nourishing matter needed to 
replace the worn-out tissues of the body are likewise carried to their proper places 
111 this wonderful omnibus. The identical water swallowed by a cow to servo as a 
carrying medium in her blood, for the equitable distribution of the elements ot 
nutrition throughout her whole body, is made to serve a like function in the milk 
Which she yields. If that water be impure in the tirst place, it is likely to cany the 
"npurity with it throughout its whole mission, from the drinking by the cow until 
a fter its consumption bv the creature which consumes the cows product. Water 
which has been contaminated by decaying animal matter is specially likely to retain 
"* pollution. The milk from the cows which drink such water is a menace ana 
danger to the public health, and interferes greatly with the commercial value ot all 
dairy products. There should be an abundant supply of pure water, easily 
s 'We by the cows during hot weather. It should he furnished at a comfortable tern- 
Perature during the cold weather of winter. Cows which are denied access to abun- 
dance of water, will not give as much milk, or milk of as good quality, as when plenty 
°f water is provided with wholesome satisfying feed. 



SALT. 



„ Dairy cattle should have access to salt every day, and salt should be added to all 
their stable feed daily The conclusions from a series of experiments carried on in 
! ?86 indicate that when eows.are denied salt for a period of even one week they will 
yield from 14i to 174 tier cent, less milk, and that of an inferior quality. Such milk 
*iU on the average torn sour in 24 hours less time, than milk drawn from the same 
,)r similar cows which obtain a due allowance of salt, all other conditions oi treat- 
ment being equal This may apply with aptness to only the parts of the Dominion 
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remote from the sea. From Quebec westward, as far as the Eoeky Mountains cows 
71Z7™ !m aVerag6 ° f 4 ° Z - 0fS ' 1 ' PC "' ** While ** are mi£ g duri„ g C °the 

SHELTER. 

SfeKJi^^ <lUa -' t f ''* T V! di L s P eil8 «ble to the health and well-being f cows 
ot 1 011, 40 to o5 *ahr. In summer time a shade should be provided in the pasture 
fields, or adjacent thereto, to protect against the exhausting influence of Jufv and 
August suns. In all the management of cows such conditions should be Provided 
and such care g.ven as w.ll insure excellent health and apparent contentment 



MILKING. 



When practicable the milking of each cow should be done by the same person 
to" mlik a c^ T Uy "..? *T Ho ?»'y that hath clean hands Should be n5 owed 
to milk a cou . I say he because I think the men of the farm should do mosT of 
the milking, at least during the winter months. It is no more dlcuH to milT-with 
dry hands than with wet It is certainly more cleanly, and leaves the m Yn a 
much more desirable condition for table use or manufacture. A pure mosphere in 
the stables is indispensable to prevent contamination from thafsource ft, 

sxssi i srss^ssj UA otherwise might be disso1 ^ *> scss 

AERATION. 

After the straining is attended to, the milk should be aerated Too often it is 
poured into one large can and left there just as the cows had given it Tha nL ec 
implies three tlungs that are very injurious to its quality fo? cheese ,n k h ' m 
The peculiar odour which the cow imparts to the milk will be leftfn iUmtil ?t 
becomes fixed in its flavour. (2 ) The germs of fermentation that come /the mil ' 
and from the air have the best conditions for growth and action when the millK 
el, undisturbed. (3) The milk will become in a degree unfitX P erfec?coa^aln 
by rennet. Hence it is needful and advantageous to aerate i, £52 £2g - 

First because by pouring, stirring, dipping or by trickling it over an exposed 

S£S Sn^SrS? from the milk by evaporiltio " ™y. kl^SKS. 

Secondly, because as has already been stated, the milk contains germs of fer- 

H ve onlv i, tl T C P 6CU }r t y :lb0 " t so ™ * th-e microbes is that" v become 
attn e only n the absence of free oxygen. When warm new milk is loft undistorbed 
carbonic acid gas ,s generated, and that famishes the best condition foT the Teom' 
mencement of action by these almost invisible creatures. After toWeet started" 
they can keep up their decomposing work, even in the presence of^o, S 
impracticable to perfectly coagulate such milk so as to v eld a fine mnl ,v f keen 
>ng cheese. Coagulation bv the use of rennet, of milk that is ripe ca eVe I e per" 
unless it be thoroughly aerated immediately after it is taken from he Tw 
Neglect of aeration will increase the quantity of milk required to makeTpZnTof^e 

Thirdly, because tho airing seems to jrive vigour to the ™™» nf fi,,. m „„i *• 
that will bring aboul an acid condition oXmllfwitho pro ","m "S^ 
much fc this so that -.a has been found impracticable to make strictly first-l las Cheddar 
cheese from milk that has not been aerated. ^neaaar 

COOLING. 

The subsequent cooling of milk retards the process by which it becomes sour 
Certain germs of fermentation exist in milk which in the act thoi multiplication' 

' n ' he ^ cu r c t- of s T;V r of mi,k ' each int0 fon ' molecnlea of »«2 acid Sy d£: 

hig the operation of these germs the milk is kept sweet for a longer period The 
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60° 



5°°Jing of the milk should never precede the aeration. A temperature of from 60 
J° 70° Fahr. will be found cold enough for the keeping of milk over night, when r* 
nas been previously aired. 



PROTECTION. 



Milk is a liquid of absorbent proclivities. It should be protected against injury 
■■hat would result from exposure to impure air. A general purpose milk-stand is a 
ae *ice specially adapted for the spoiling of milk in that way. Such a stand serves 
as a milk stand and also a carriage stand, both of which are legitimate uses, borne- 
J'mes it is also occupied as a bivouac for swine for the convenience ofthe.se amn ™ 19 ' 
jne end of whose whey trough furnishes one step tor the stand. Both ot tne fc e 
'atter extensions of its uses and hospitalities are all wrong. 

HONEST MILK. 

The employment of inspectors promises to improve the quality of the milk 
jni-niehed bv some patrons, whose highest moral aspiration is limited by an etrort 
t0 keep the self-appointed commandment, "Thou shalt not be found out. Ihe 
Alteration of milk by the addition of water, the removal of any portion ot the 
cr eam or the keeping back of any part of the stoppings is forbidden by the Domin- 
ion, statutes. Any person who is found out so doing, will not escape lightly, ine 
"Wpectors appointed by the Dairymen's Associations have been equipped with 
citable and competent testing instruments and have been instructed to render 
ev ery assistance to cheese-makers, looking forward to the prevention of adultera- 
tion and the conviction and punishment of those who may be found guilty of the 
Practice. 

MATTERS MOST NEEDFOL OF CARE. 

In the following short paragraphs I have ventured to gather helpful advice on 
'he matters most needful of care : — 

1. Milk from cows in good health and apparent contentment only should be 
"sed. 

2. Until after the eighth milking, it should not be offered to a cheese factory. 

3. An abundant supply of cheap, succulent, easily digestible, wholesome, 
""trkious feed should be provided. 

4. Pure cold water should be allowed in quantities limited only by the cow s 
capacity and desire to drink. 

5. A box or trough containing salt, to which the cows have access every day, 
' 8 ; i requisite indispensable in i he profitable keeping of cows. 

6. Cows should bo prohibited from drinking stagnant, impure water I he 
responsibility for the efficacy of that beneficial prohibition rests wholly with the 
'"dividual farmer. . _ . 

7. Wild leeks, and other weeds common in bush pastures, give an offensive 
°dor and flavour to the milk of animals which eat them. 

8. All the vessels used in the handling of milk should be cleaned thoroughly 
'^mediately after their use A washing in tepid or cold water to which ha- been 
"'•'Jed a little soda, and a subsequent scalding with boiling water, will prepare them 
,0 r airinq, that they may remain perfectly sweet. 

9. Cows should be milked with dry hands, and only after the udders have been 
hashed or brushed clean. 

10. Tin pails only should be used. _ _ 

11. All milk should be strained immediately after it is drawn. 

12. Milking should be done and milk should be kept only in a place where the 
Grounding air is pure. Otherwise the presence of the ta.ntmg odors will not be 
n «glccted by the milk. . . . , . , Tlia 
, 13. All' milk should be aired immediately after it has been strained. The 
t,e "tment is equally beneficial to the evening and morning messes of milk. 
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14 In warm weather, all milk should be cooled to the temperature of the 
atmosphere after u has been aired, but not before temperature oi the 

U, ¥ etSy 8 in^onf vte b i elDg ^ °™ *** * ^ *™ m ™ rather *» * * 
16. Milk-stand, should be constructed to shade from the sun, the cans or vessels 
containing milk, as well as to shelter them from rains ' 

win not ssKy^ssjsr railk 8hould be offered ' Any deviation from that 



No. 2-NOTES FOR CHEESE MAKERS FOR MAT. 



FACTORIES AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS. 

ft, nLH /rf ' " 0t next , week > will be the best time to see that all the dnfann 
facilities of the tactory are adequate and in good order aiainage 

be pJveSe? ''""*' Sp0UtS " d tanks should be P ut into 8uch orde <- *»* leaking will 
3. If there be a leakage anywhere from floors, spouts or tanks which is not 
mmedMtdj prevenUble, provision should be made at once for he draTna'e of the 
waste, rfonly oy shallow open trenches. A liberal supply of lime nd gypsu°m should 
be spread around such places Don't fail to secure a barrel or two of K lUme 
this month, for use during the hot weather. ' 

~k-, 4 ' lf . lh , (l ,: . lct " r - y [' uil, | i ".^ are «ot 'painted and will not be painted eet them 
whitewashed tins nnmt 1, It y ou cannot * that done b h p 4™ 8 ff th « m 

fan, got permission and do the rest yourself. A whitewashed curiL rooSS imnei 
,e .on.nu.t.on can be kept 10 degrees cooler in summer than one not XewaT V 
If the Cheese become injure.!, through excess of heat, neither the buyers noi tV, e 
patrons will whitewash your reputation then, whether the blame beings to ^ou'r 

greafVa^y °nowers U, ' r0UnaingS ° f ^ ft ° U * y neat and ** Plaut a f ™ trces H ■ 

6\ While keeping the outside of the premises as creditable to your taste and neat 

habits as possible, make the Inside to reflect still more your aversion to evervthS 

7. Before the curing-room contains any cheese, fumigate it by burnine- R nm„ 

8. The leisure hours of May, before the large flow of milk is received should be 
KSdl/SSg ° aP1 ' :UatUS ' ^^liancesrutensils and mach^ryt Uo'thet'st 

9. Be sure that the making room floor is so well constructed and supported that 
t will not shake or vibrate during the coagulation of the milk. ' P 



i 

milk and making 



1. Procure a copy of " Milk for Cheese Factories " for each of your patrons bv 
applying to the Dairy Commissioner, Central Experimental FamOttawTstotiS 
the number required and the address to which they are to be sent Th^'w^l & 
furnished free in French and English. y WlU bc 

■♦A 1 ? * ? Ut f °, r " h:0ky " lhlv " rs in the milk - Don't put such milk into the v,i 
with that of the other patrons. If you have time make it up by i tsSf and send h 

cheese Iron, it to the patron who supplied that milk for his private ,'e 
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3. Make provision for keeping a short record of each day's work, of the excop- 
lonal treatment of every vat and of the comparative quality of the cheese from each 

Vat , before they are shipped. 

4. Milk sours readily and rapidly for a number of week- after the period of laeta- 
w>n i n the cows begins. Hence milk seldom requires to be ripened for" setting, dm ing 

5. Use enough rennet to coagulate the curd into a state fit for cutting, in from 
x > to 20 minutes, at from 82° to 88° Fahr. 

6. Cut it rather early, slowly and very carefully. 

7. Use the horizontal knife first. 

8. Afterwards allow the curd to settle until whev comes over nearly the whole 
surface. 

9. Then begin to cut with the perpendicular knife. 

10. Immediately after the cutting is completed, begin to stir the mass slowly 
ar >d continuously until the curd is cooked. 

11. Heat should not bo applied until 10 minutes after the stirring is begun. 

12. The heating should be effected gradually, at the rate of about 1 degree for 
every 4 or 5 minutes until 98° Fahr. is reached. 

13. Draw most of the whey early, and so guard against being caught unpre- 
pared for the rapid development of acid. 

14. Don't dip the curd until the presence of acid is discernible by the hot iron 
est. jSweety flavors result from too early dipping in May. 

„ 18. After dipping the curd, stir it gently and keep it at u temperature above 

16. Don't attempt close matting, high piling or packing of the curd this month. 
°ee that the whey is separated from it. 

17. When it begins to feel " slippy" and smells like fresh made butter, it should 
°e put through the cutter or grinder. 

18. Acid develops so rapidly that care must be taken to keep the treatment well 
lI > advance of the change in the curd. 

19. After grinding or catting, stir for 10 or 15 minutes before salting. 

20. Apply salt at a rate of about 1£ lb., early in the month, to 2 lb. per 1,000 
llj . of milk during the last ten days, varying the quantity slightly according to the 
condition of the curd as to its moisture. 

21. Begin to put the curd in the hoops within 20 minutes after the salt is stirred 
in. 

22. Use only pure water in bandaging. 

, 23. Guard against the formation of edges or shoulders from the hoop-followers 
b«ng too small. Apply the pressure gradually until the whole power through the 
long lever is used, after four hours. 

T 24. Leave the press-cloths on, and turn the :heese in the hoops every morning. 
■Mi t no cheese leave the press-room until the shape is symmetrical and tho finish 
f«eat. 

25. Don't press the scaleboards on the ends of the cheese. 

26. When the press-cloths are removed, use hot clean whey-oil or butter, into 
w hich has been dissolved a teaspoonful of soda per cupful of oil. 

27. Try to keep the temperature of the press-room above 60° Fahr. 

, 28. The curing room should be kept at a temperature continuously between 65° 
ar >d70°Fahr. 

29. Provide strong, smooth boxes of the exact size. 

30. Stencil the weight of the cheese in neat figures on the side of every box. 

Patrons. 

1. Try to get each patron to take a personal interest in the care of the milk. 

2. Encourage every farmer in your neighborhood to sow a small area of oats anil 
Pease or oats and vetches for summer supplementary feed. 

6d — 6 
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3. Persistently endeavor to induce every patron to plant at least fivo acres of 
fodder corn in rows three feet or three and a half feet apart 

4. Send to the Dairy Commissioner, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, for a 
bulletin of infractions on the planting of fodder com, the construction of silos and 
the curing of silage. 



•:o:- 



V,\ovy person who tills up the form on the attached sheet and returns it to the 
Dairy Commissioner, Ottawa, will thereafter receive the Monthly Dairy Bulletins as 
they are issued. 

Name of Cheese Factory 

In the Tovnsli ip of , 

In the County of 

In the Province of 

Nearest Railway Station 



Name of Proprietor. 
P. O. Address 



Name of the Sales 

P. 0. Address 



e of the Cheesemaker. 
P. 0. Address 



No. 3— BUTTER-MAKING. 



Pat Globules in Milk. 

While her milk- is being elaborated by a cow, the ends of the cells which line 
the iiiMdo of the milk-ducts and vesicles in her udder, seem to enlarge Bach one 
forms a small globule, and when that is perfected it drops oil' into the serum of the 
milk. Each bud or globule, so formed, is a globule offet; from them is made all 
the butter from cows' milk. These tiny buds of fat seem to grow on the surface of 
the cells, partly by the destruction of the cells, and partly byconversion of some of 
the substance of the blood into fat. They trickle down in and with the milk and 

held in suspension not in solution as are the other solids in it. They mostly 
come during the latter part of the milking, probably because they do not move so 
quickly or easily as the liquid part of the milk. The fore-milk is thinner than I 
Btrippings, because the globules of fat do nol free themselves from the internal 
linings of the milk ducts so quickly as the liquid ol the milk. If one tin-Is sending 
milk to a cheese factory, a man who is of so modest and retiring a disposition that 
be will not keep at home for table use a quantity of the average milk "iven by the 
cow. hut always and only the last quart, his modesty should not be respected or 
trusted too far ; such modesty may not be found compatible with honesty The con- 
dition of the cow's blood and her nervous system' very largely affect the quality of 
the milk she gives. Bad feeding, foul water or the absence of salt will induce in 
the cow a conditio,, „i which she will not yield good milk; a similar condition with 
its consequent effects, may be caused by neglect, exposure, abuse or excitement A 
cow has n peculiarly delicate organisation, and must be handled with kindness and 
any man who abnses a cow heats out the profit, for she will pay him hack by ffi'ving 
less milk, and that of a poorer quality. The globules of fat before mentioned "are so 
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numerous lhat in a thimbleful of milk there will be found millions of them. It is 
"mated that there are at least one thousand millions of them in every cubic inch 
milk. From those specks of fat the butter is made. 

CREAM SEPARATION. 

to >^° Set t,iem out oftne mill< >8 tla0 task of the butter-maker; they are too small 

be strained out with the finest sieve; fifteen hundred of the largest of them 

P aced side by side, like a row of marbles, would not measure more than one inch. 

lin nU i • ,,e ,e,t at rost the y wil1 " 8e to the top because they are lighter than the 

jnia in which they float. The heavier parts of the milk are drawn down by force 

gravitation, and as the serum of the milk, composed of water, casein, BUgar, albu- 

t . en > ot c, moves downward, it displaces the cream globules and forces them towards 

ria? i" •*' nere ^otwo methods of separating these fat globules from the milk; a 

uiral method and a mechanical method. In the natural method, the power of gra- 
liirht iH " Sed t0 pU " tl,e heavier portion of the milk down, with the effect that the 
t 5. er l ,,u ' t , the fat globules are pushed upward. In the mechanical method, cen- 
a r.^! f ° rCe i8 a PP lied to attain a like result. When a quantity of milk is put into 
^ rapidly revolving vessel or cylinder, the heavier parts will be forced outwards 
gainst it 8 resisting side or inner surface with sufficient pressure to push the 
^MHer particles, the globules of fat, towards the centre of revolution, in thai way 

• water, casein, albumen and the other heavier constituent- oi milk, find their 
_• 5 to the outside of the quantity being treated in a .revolving cylinder, while the 
R niles of fat are collected in concentric form on the inside surface of the quantity 
ueing 'treated.. This is the law, that the cream, mainly composed of fat globules, 
f ave « in a direction opposite to that of the force exerted upon the milk whether the 
10 »'ce bo centrifugal or centripetal. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE. 

If ordinary milk in a deep-setting pail be left at a temperature of 60° Fahr., it 
'".''d take these small specks from three to six days to get to the top at the rate at 
J ioh they would move. They can be helped to move fa-ster. The milk at a tempera- 
te between 90° and 98° is slightly enlarged in hulk, and by putting it into deep- 
tni / p:uls at a higher temperature (90 , the advantage of a falling tempera- 

a /. e f ro . m above 90° to 40° or 45 s may be gained. That treatment will expedite 
ii 'it lf ''' itate the upward movement of the globules of fat. The rapid cooling of the 
u| k is also believed to prevent the formation of a delicate mesh of lacto-fibrine in 
06 nulk, which would hinder the globules from rising freely. 

CREAM. 

ha ^ G cream itself is only that part of the milk into which the globules of fat 
ve been gathered in huge numbers. Cream has no regular or constant, per cent. 
C| at ; the range is from 8 per cent, to 75 per cent. In one hundred pounds of 
a p Um there may be only eight pounds of butter, or there may be seventy-five pounds 
CO y° .".^ 1o ''•- quality "of richness. The globules of fal have no skin 01 organic 
„.j er mgs distinct in constitution from their own substance. Like drops of quick- 
t ^ 'er that have separated from each other, they have no pellicle. But some tire 
Su .f f / ( ' n " n "' 'be milk becomes so viscous thai a quantity of it will adhere to the 
lace of the globules and like a coating of gum will prevent their movement 
A Wards when the milk is set, or their movement inward when the milk is treated 
milV° ntri '"" a ' macn * ne - If a 'l llart "' warm water be stirred into cwry pailful of 
H ,j,| VV,i en it reaches the dairv room from the stable, the separation of the cream 
1803 r ^W'itated. The water may be al a temperature anywhere between 150° and 
»l f'ahr.. and should be warm enough to raise the temperature of the milk to 
«oove 90° 
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CHURNING. 



In the winter season especially, difficulty is experienced sometimes in churning 
the cream. The addition or water at a temperature of 70° to the cream, while it is 
Btill sweet, to the extent of 25 per cent, of its bulk, will cause it to yield its butter 
in less time and more completely. The water should be added before the cream is 
sour and at least 20 hours before the churning is commenced. The next treatment 
required is the development of lactic acid. It a quantity of sweet cream be churned 
and an equal quantity of sour cream of the same quality as to composition be also 
churned, there will be obtained on the average from the sweet cream only 77 pounds 
of butter out of every possible 100 pounds, while there may be obtained from the 
sour cream 97 pounds of every possible 100 pounds. There are thousands of pounds 
of butter lost in the Dominion annually from the churning of two qualities of cream 
in the same churn at one churning. The only safe plan "is to have all the cream 
for each churning thoroughly mixed from twelve to twenty hours before the operation 
begins. It should be kept at a temperature of from 60° to 70° Fahr. according to 
the season of the year, to permit it to become sour. The higher temperature is 
required during the winter season and for cream from centrifugal separators during 
the summer season also. The churning is performed for the purpose of causing the 
globules of fat to strike on to each other and by impaction to unite. If two globules 
strike each other at a suitable temperature they will stick together; when large 
numbers of them unite in that way, it is said that the butter has, 'come," and the 
particles may be washed and removed. All that is required in the churning of 
cream is that tho serum or medium shall be properly treated : (1) by the addition 
Of water if required, as already described, (2) by the development of acid, (3) by 
nrpcrature being kept at from 57° to 59° in the summer time or from 62° to 
66° in winter. It is imperative that a thermometer should be used to reveal the 
temperature. 

ORANULAR BUTTER. 

When the butter particles are half as large as clover seed, 10 per cent, of cold 
water may be added to the contents of the churn. After they are gathered to bo 
half as large as wheat grains, the churning may be stopped. The buttermilk may 
be removed and replaced by pure water at a temperature of from 50° to 55° Fahr. 
It may thus be washed in tho granular state. When the water runs off free from a 
milky appearance, the granular butter should be left in the churn for half an hour 
to drain. 

salting. 

It may then be salted in the churn or removed to the butter worker for that pur- 
pose. Pure salt of fine velvety grain only should be used. The rate of salting 
should be regulated to suit the taste and requirements, of the customers. From 
three-quarters of an ounce to one ounce per pound will be found acceptable to most 
of those who purchase Canadian butler. The preparation for the market should bo 
made with a view to giving tho butter an attractive appearance, whether it be 
packed in tubs or firkins, or finished in prints or rolls. 

At the risk of repeating a lit r 1 o or what has been already presented, I have 
gathered into paragraphs some further hints and advice, which may be helpful in 
attaining the end that is being sought, viz : the improvement of butter and the Imttci' 
trade. 

PREPARATION OP MILK POR CREAMERIES. 

1. See that the cows have an abundant supply of good wholesome feed. Supple- 
ment the grass with bran or grain. Corn and pease make firm butter. If grass bfl 
dry or scarce furnish green fodder. The quality of the feed determines to som 1 ' 
extent the quality of the fat globules in the milk. Fine butter is mostly composed 
of these. Green fodder is fed with better effect on the quality of the butter, after 
being wilted for a day or two. 
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2. See that the cows have a liberal supply of pure cold water. As well might a 
c °ok expect to make good palatable porridge out of musty oatmeal and stagnant 
* a .ter as to get pure, sweet-flavored, wholesome milk out of musty feed ana torn 

r 'nk consumed by a cow. . ± 

. , 3. See that the cows have access to salt every day. They know best wnen to 
hoI P themselves. . . . . 

, 4. Let the cows be saved from annoyance and worry. Any harsh treatment 
that excites a cow lessens the quantity and injures the quality of her yield. 

5. Where practicable let the cows be milked regularly as to time and by tne 
same person. . 

, 6. The udders should be well brushed and then rubbed with a coarse towel 
bef ore milking. 

. V. All milk should be carefully strained immediately after tho milking is com- 
pleted. 

8. Thorough airing of the milk for a few minutes by dipping, pouring or 
Mining will improve the flavor of the butter. 

9. When set for the rising of the cream, milk should be at a temperature above 
an ° Fahr. 

10. When deep-setting pails are used, the water in the tank should be kept below 
0i> as near 45° Fahr. as possible. 

11. The tank should be shaded from the sun. 

12. When a flowing spring is not available, the cooling power of the fresh water 
ma y be used more economical!}', if it be carried to tho bottom of the tank and the 
farmed water be caused to run off from the top. Tf water be scarce, the overflow 
aa y be carried into a watering-trough for the stock- of the farm. 

, 15. Milk cans should be washed in cold or tepid water first, and then rinsed iu 
"oiling water before they are exposed to be aired. The addition of a little soda and 
°°rax to the hot water will increase its cleansing properties. 

QUALITIES OF CREAM. 

14. Since managers of creameries have adopted the plan of paying for cream 
according to its butter-making qualities, some dissatisfaction has beer, »ansed among 
Jj'e patrons by the differences which comparisons have made evidont. In most cases 
f'o trouble arises from an erroneon- idea that the richest cream is the best for 
b utter-making and the most profitable to the patron. It is not the patron who sup- 
l^'es the cream which yields the greatest number of ounces of butter per inch, who 
always obtains the largest returns from the milk which has been set. Milk which 
''as been set in deep pails at a high temperature and has not been cooled below bU 
J '''l'r., will yield a cream very rich in butter-making quality; but there will be a 
jailer quantity of cream obtained from tho milk and a less quantity of butter than 
^'here the milk is cooled as low as 45° Fahr. Tho longer the time cream stands on 
^''k after practically all of it has come to the top, the less space it will occupy. As 
"shrinks in bulk it becomes richer per inch, but the total quantity of cream from 
the milk will not yield any more butter than it would have made before it became com- 
pact by long standing. (A creamery inch of cream is equal to 113 cubic inches or 
*° one inch in depth of a cylindrical vessel, 12 inches in diameter.) When the milk 
! s skimmed every 12 hours the cream will not yield as many ounces of butter per 
!** as when it has been set for 24 hours or longer, but the extra quantity of cream 
tQ at may bo obtained by 12 hours setting in ice water will permit as much of buttei 
10 be made from the milk as by setting it for a longer period. 

p 15. Skimming should not be delayed longer than 24 hours after *•»;*"*£ 
£ r «am should be removed from the milk before it is sour. Its value *» a creamery 
' 0r butter-making depends not alone upon its richness in butter-fat, purity, sweet 
Qee » and tine flavor are qualities it should possess. 

THE OIL-TEST CIICRN. 

8Un 16. The oil-test churn is used to determine the quantity of churnable fat in each 
8u Pply of every patron's cream. The requirements for its successful use are . 
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(a). Careful sampling of the cream, which should be poured ut least twice from 
one vessel to another before the sample is taken for the test tubes; 

(6). Accurate measuring; 

(c). Souring of the cream ; — (to ensure a uniform degree of acidity in all 
the samples of cream, they should be warmed to 70° Fahr. and kept at that tempera- 
ture for 24 hours before they are churned) ; 

(d). Heating of the samples to a temperature of 135 degrees Fahr. after they 
have been churned ; 

(e). Subsequent cooling to 65° or 70° Fahr. ; 

(/). Churning, reheating and cooling. 

17. In a case where the butter-oil on any sample does not separate to show a 
clear line of demarcation between itself and the other constituents of the cream, the 
cooling to 70°, the churning and reheating should be repeated. 

BUTTER-MAKING IN DAIRIES AND DREAMERIES. 

18. When the shallow open pans are used for sotting, the surrounding air should 
be pure ; a damp, musty collar is no fit place for milk. 

10. The cream far each churning should all be gathered into one vessel and kept 
cool and sweet. A good practice for fall and winter is to mix 25 per cent, of pure 
water with the cream before it has become sour. 

20. The whole of it should be well stirred every time fresh cream is added and 
half-a-dozen times a day besides. 

21. Two days before the churning is to be done, about one quart of cream for 
every four pailfuls to be churned— (or a quantity equal to two per cent.)— should be 

apart and kept as warm as 70° Fahr. 

22. One day before the churning, that small quantify of cream, called a fermen- 
tation starter, which will then be sour, should be added to the quantity which is 
intended for churning and be mixed therewith. 

2.;. It should afterwards be kept at a temperature of 60° Fahr. 

24. During summer the best churning temperature is . 17° or 58°; during the 
late tall and winter 62° to 64° are found to be preferable. 

25. The agitation of churning should be kept up till the butter comes into par- 
ticles larger than clover seed. 

26. The buttermilk should then be drawn off and pure water at 55° added in its 
place. 

27. By churning this for a minute or two the butter will be washed free from 
milk while it is still in a granular state. 

28. The milky water may then be drawn off and replaced by a weak brine at 
the same temperature. 

29. After a minute's churning, the butter may be left to drain in the churn for 
half an hour before it is removed to be pressed and salted. 

30. Pure salt of medium fineness and with a body velvety to the touch should 

be used. 

31. Three-quarters of an ounce to the pound will be the right quantity for most 
markets for immediate consumption, and one ounce to the pound lor packed butter. 

32. The butter should be kept cool during the working and also Juriug the few 
hours while it may be left for the salt to dissolve. 

33. As soon as the salt is dissolved, the batter may be worked the second time 
to correct any streakiness which the first mixing of salt may have caused. 

34. It should then be put up neatly and tastefully with as little crimping and 
beautifying as feminine fondness for these will permit. 

STORE-BUTTER. 

I venture to add a few hints to the merchants who take buiter in trade at stores 

• in towns and villages. I wish to be understood, not as writing anything that will 

encourage the practice of packing store-butter, but as trying to contribute a little to 



J*e lessening of the losses which will continue to result from that method of hand- 
ht >g it. 



ROLL-BUTTER. 



1. Butter is susceptible to odors or flavors in the surrounding air ; it should be 
Ke pt in a place where Hie air is pure. 

as I'm If '* ' 8 t0 bo fol ' warded to the consumers' market in rolls, it should bo handled 
» little as possible; every handling adds "mussiness" to the appearance and con- 
sequently depreciates its value. 

3. Each roll should be wrapped in a clean butter-cloth, winch has been soaked 
n a strong brine made up from 16 parts of salt and 1 part each of white-sugar, salt- 
petre and borax, dissolved in water. 

PACKING HITTER. 

4. Batter which is being collected for packing m ay be kept in fair condition in 
clean Ix.x; a better plan is to have it immersed in pure, strong brine. 

5. In assorting it, more regard should be paid to similarity of body and flavor 
•nan to likenoss in the shade of color. 

,; . The mixing table, or butter-worker needs to be kept particularly clean; after 
' has been thoroughly washed with borax water, it should be scalded and then 
cooled with cold water. 

7. The butter should be worked at a temperature which will prevent it from 
oecoming greasy. The temperature at which it, is worked or mixed has more effect 
on the grain and body of the butter than the movements to which it is subjected 
•an have. 'pi 1(3 CO()] atmosphere of early morning and a supply of eold water in 
winch to Boat the butter will meet the needs of the ca 

q* m nly SUch Phages as have a clean, neat appearance should be used. 
i ,, 9 - ^ ne to P °f tne uutter should be covered with a clean butter-cloth, prepared 
111 the same way as that for the wrapping of roll-butter. 

10. A covering plaster made of wet salt should be put over the cloth, to a thick- 
ness of half an inch or mora. 

• 11- Butter in tubs and kegs should be brined frequently; the salt-covering 
snould not be allowed to become quite dry; a brine similar to thai which has been 
mentioned for use on butter-cloths, may be used freely with good results. 



No. 4— FODDER CORN AND TUB SILO. 



.. In oldon times when it was counted a mora noble achievement to destroy human 
* v es than to make provision for their sustenance and comfort by providing an abun- 
dance of wholesome food and convenient clothing, the leaders were accustomed to 
8 trmulate the people to prepare for success in their barbarous and deplorable line of 
endeavour, by urging the prudence of the common maxim, — " In times of peace pre- 
pare for war." Farmers in Canada to-day need to be stirred up by Borne means, to 
P'epare and equip themselves for winning success in their nobler line of effort, during 
jhe years of keen conflict and productive competition that are now coming upon 
'."•m. A mistaken judgment on the cause of hard times has led some men of narrow 
ision to attribute their occurrence and recurrence to over-production. The over- 
Production of certain articles of general use may, for a time, cause stagnation in the 
"Janufacturing industry concerned in furnishing them. In the nature of things, thai 
J^gnation must react to some degree upon all other industries and the general com- 
munity; but an over-production of good food is a blessing by which the world has 
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not yet been grievously afflicted. To provide food of excellent qualii v in abundance 
at such a Jow cost for labor expended in its production, Unit it will be within the easy 
reach of 1 ho poor as well as the rich, must be the object and work of farmers in coming 
years. e> 

The people's food may be classed as of two sorts,-food from plant or animal 
source, J he flatter must necessarily come originally from the former. Hence what- 
ever system oi farming or kind of cropping, or sort of animal husbandry, will enable 
he farmer to provide the largest quantity of suitable food for the community with 
the leas! expenditure of labor, will be for the general benefit of the whole people 
However the work must be followed and performed with good judgment and skill' 
Because the growth of Fodder Corn and the^use of the Silo will help the furmersto 

do better for themselves and the whole community, of which in our country they form 
the most .important part numerically and otherwise, I desire to urge again upon their 
attention the growth of corn and the construction of silos. No subject closely related 
to agriculture is receiving so much attention from the agricultural press as that of 
ensilage; and the growth of fodder corn and its serviceability in the form of ensilage 
are being discussed by the farmers with a zest and thoughtful interest that do not 
arisefrom the novelty of the name or curiosity about the process whereby it is made 



THE COKN CROP. 



,„„ I 1 " T 1 ' Domin ;° D > the . corn ° ro P » 8 recognised as by far the most suitable one that 
can be grown for the making of ensilage. A few of the possibilities of service from 
its growth may be enumerated : — 

1. The Jay and straw crops have been factors so important for the economical 
wintering ; of cattle, and if they happened to be light and short, a scarcity of -heap 
feed has been experienced A part of a corn crop may be planted so late that" the 
fanner can accommodate the acreage to the prospects of a large or light bay crop 
an estimate of which may be made with reasonable accuracy by the middle of June 
in most years. J J " lo 

™ t 2- y V( Y m ° , '™; i T p ^ Se X ^selvesloihe »rmor who depends entirely upon 
pustuie for his cattle during the summer months. He must cither stock his fields 
lighter than their capacity can well support during June and early July, or let the 
catte suffer from insufficient herbage from which to bite during the hot and dry 
weather of mid-summer. The system of partial soiling enables the farmer to stock 
his pasture fields during June to the utmost limit of their supporting power Green 
fodder may be grown to carry them over a period of scant feed from pasture fields 
W hile rye, clover, pease and vetches, and pease and oats are admirably adapted for 
such uses, they give but a small yield per acre compared with what may be obtained 
lrom a corn crop. J w 

3. A cheap winter fodder for cattle is indispensable to the dairyman and cattle 
feeder who farms for profit in these times of comparatively low prices and keen 
competition. Cattle can be fed upon fodder corn from a silo at a cost at least one- 
halt less per head per day, than when hay is the main ration. That statement will 
apply to almost every part of the Dominion, In seasons which yield but a light 
hay or short straw crop, corn grows most luxuriantly. Hence, it has a special 
complementary-crop value where large numbers of cattle are to be fed during te 
winter and summer. S uc 

4. From the large quantity that may be obtained from a small area of land the 
corn crop will enable the small farmer to engage successfully in animal husbandry. 
On 50 acres of good arable land a farmer, by a rotation of crops and the growth of 10 
acres of fodder corn, may profitably feed 25 head of thrifty cattle the year round 
bosules the ordinary complement of young stock. The number may be gradually 
increased as ho is enabled lrom their droppings to enrich the soil, for'the frowth of 
heavier crops and larger areas of fodder corn 8 

5. The summer cultivation of the soil during the growth of the crop has a very 
beneficial action upon its fertility. The long roots of the plant loosen the soil, and 
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by their action and decay liberate some of the constituents required for the growth 
of succeeding crops. They also provide for the freeing of the land from obnoxious 
weeds and the preventing of them from obtaining a new roothold. 



INDIAN CORN. 



, This plant, which is now cultivated in every part of the globe, is fanned to 
have come originally from South America. Its first introduction into J^rope w 
supposed to have been from this continent by the ships and hands ot me at. en 

>re the voyages of Columbus. From Mediter- 



■"uub xiui si'iinm a lung lime uciuio mo > ><j »gv» ~- -- . i n _„ 

fanean ports it was scattered through Europe; and as everything foreign to noroe 

Civilization in these days was called "Turkish," the name " Turkish Corn ciinga 10 
it still in many of the countries there. Reference is made in the early annuls 01 me 
settlement of this continent to cultivated com fields about the mouth ot the B-enne 
bee River, in Maine, in 1605. , . nf ,u„ 

In 1535 Cartier found waving corn fields at Hochelaga under the care > oi ne 
Indians, near the site of what is now Montreal. It is an agricultural product wincn 
has been of great service aud value to the farmers on this continent ; and Us enor- 
mous yields por acre, without apparent serious exhaustion of the fertility ot 
soil, have made it a means whereby the districts and countries where it hat i oeen 
grown successfully and extensively have become enriched rapidly. Contrary to me 
belief of many farmers in Canada,"it can be grown to advantage for fodder P ur P 0S ^ 
in every Province of the Dominion. In those counties in Ontario where it has Deen 
valued for its grain-producing qualities, the average yield per acre in 1888 was to & 
bushels in the ear, against a yiold of 26-3 bushels of shelled corn, as officially stated 
for the corn-growing States. With this crop, as with the more commonly grown 
cereals, the several varieties obtain their maximum of service and value in the most 
northernly limits within which they can be grown to maturity. However, its main 
service to the farmers of Canada will arise from its value as a fodder rather than as 
a grain crop. 

The numerous varieties of it are due to climatic conditions, selection, cross- 
fertilisation, cultivation and soil. Attention to the oontrolmble treatment wnl 
doubtless enable those in charge of the Experimental Farms ot me Domsioc o 
discover and develop some varieties more suitableand serviceable to us than any that 
are yet well known. The height attained by the plants of different varieties range 
from 2 to 16 feet The one leaf carried on each joint varies in size, and the nodes 
or joints on the stalks vary in number. Ears may be produced at any joint. 
Sometimes 2 or 3 arc carried on one node, and occasionally as many as 10 ears aie 
formed on one stalk. In the climate of our Dominion, varieties that carry mo io 
than 2 or 3 ears per stalk have not been ripened successfully. The number ot rows 
Of kernels on each cob may bo evenly divided by 2. They range from 8 up to db 
rows. The kernels of the several varieties differ very much from each other in 
Shape, size, quality or color. Seventy-one varieties were grown on the plots ot tne 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, last season. 

GROWING THE CROP. 

In Canada the corn crop is unquestionably the most suitable for ensilage uses. 
The manner in which the crop is grown determines to a great extent the p< ssib tj 
of its being cured with success and certainty, ft should be grown to a ti^noai 
maturity. ' Then the several plants will have attained the largest amount of no - 

ing substance for the feeding of cattle, and will be capable also of long ; prose rvation 
Without waste or loss. The feeding value per acre is greatest when the crop > is 
almost matured when cut. The conditions essential to enable the ,-lants to reach 
that stage of growth in our Dominion are :-(l) Early Planting, (2) Suitable 
Varieties; (3) Thin Seeding, and (4) Frequent Cultivation 

1. Sariy PtaRftW.-Altbougb a loose warm soil is known to be best adapted 
for its growth, largo crops can bo obtained from clay lands as well as from sandy 
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give the weeds a chance to 25? wl n tl e m- v beV "'?'* * 1° ?»* Mch wil1 
tk>n preparatory to the planti,, \ , he 1^ ' \ f"" ,lcs, 1 r "^'l b 7 ^e cultiva- 
mny obtain a good start „ £££ • e, „ soi ? ' Tho 1 ' ^J* 6 ?° U, ¥ 00ra P ,ant » 
during the summer will be vo '™ i, ^ ' T"'' ° kee I )in S the field clean 
The planting in the several dSdSrtSfS o Such ^^^ ft- 8 P™«- 
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applied knowledge and skill. All rational and successful human effort is the result 
of some person's accurate observation and clear thinking. A clear knowledge ot 
"how to do it" and the "doing of it" just that way will enable farmers, as well as 
other men, to cope successfully with the things most difficult to do well. Ihe 
curing of a crop of fodder corn in the silo is now an easy and invariably satisfy 
Work to the farmer who follows right directions with reasonable prudence. It used 
to be stated that there was a loss in the feeding value of fodders when put into or 
taken from the silo. When the ensilage was partially decayed, of course that was 
'he case; but a similar depreciation of quality and consequent loss in the feeding 
value would result if the hay, grain and straw were allowed to become rotten in the 
mows or granaries. The spoiling was and always is a resull from unsuitable condi- 
tion-, or treatments. These the silo is intended to remove and guard against. Let 
me make clear the use of the now names. A silo is simply an air-tight building, box, 
tank, compartment or pit, into which fodders in a succulent state are put for curing 
and preservation. Silage, or, as it is sometimes written, ensilage, is the feeding sub- 
stance after it has been so cured and preserved. Hence, we have corn ensilage, clover 
ensilage, oats and peas ensilage, etc., etc. 

BUILDINO A SILO. 

If a silo be erected as a separate structure, its foundation may be a low stone or 
concrete wall, or durable sills treated with tar, or charred to prevent decay from con- 
tact with the soil. An earth floor will be cheapest and best. The immediate sur- 
t'onndingfl of the silo should be well drained, to prevent the entrance of water to its 
floor. The following cuts have been prepared to illustrate the method of construction. 

Figure I. represents a section of an outside silo to be separate 

building. ' 
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FlG. I. 




A. foundation wall ; B, Sills ; C, Studs, (2 inch x 10 inch or 2 inch x 1 ■> inch 
not more than 2 feet apart) ; D, Lining of inch lumber dressed on one suh ■ E 
Sheeting of tar-paper ; F, Lining of inch lumber dressed on one side- G Tar- 
paper ; I, Outside siding ; H, Strip nailed behind heel of studs ; J, 1 inch 'board 
Winches vMe, across the inside comer of the tilo and filled behind with sawdust ■ 
K, Out straw on the floor of th<- ' 
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•Figure IL represents a section of an inside silo to be constructed insider " bank 
barn." F 
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Fig. in. represents simple method of constructing a door in silo 

Fig. III. 
F F 




Fig I V. represents an outside silo, erected as a separate buildin* 

Fig. IV. 
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"The finish on the inside of the Studs was different on each of the four sides of 
the silo. ., , 

'• On one side of the silo a lining of inch lumber dressed on one side, was naiieu 
on the studs; this was covered with a sheeting of tar-paper; on the tar-paper was 
put a lining of inch lumber dressed ou one side, tongued and grooved. 

" On another side of the silo the construction on the inside of the studs was 
similar, with only the difference that the inside lining of lumber was not tongued 
and grooved. 

"On the third side of the sib, the studs were lined on the inside with tar-paper; 
on that was nailed horizontally a sheeting of inch lumber, tongued and grooved ana 
dressed on the side next the inside of the silo. . 

" On the fourth side of the silo the finish on the inside of the studs was made by 
the use of only one thickness of inch lumber, neither dressed nor tongued and 
grooved ; it was nailed on the studs horizontally. . 

"The following concise statement may help to make the differences oi inside 
finish, clear to the minds of the readers who have bad no experience in silo build- 
ing: — 

First side; studs 2" ■ 10"; inch lumber dressed on one side; tar-paper; inch 
lumber dressed on one side, tongned and grooved. 

Secondside; studs 2"xl0"; inch lumber dressed on one side ; tar-paper; inch 
lumber dressed on one side, but not tongued and grooved. 

Third side; studs 2"xl0"; tar-paper; inch lumber dressed on one side and 
tongued and grooved. 

Fourth side ; >tuds i" 10"; inch lumber as it came from the saw." 

" The lumber on all sides was put on horizontally. The purpose of the imfi'ER- 
BNOE8 in the construction of the sides was to discover the cheapest way of building 
one that would preserve the silage. 

" 1 may here anticipate by reporting that up to the time of writing, with the 
exception of a short distance from the top of the silage, there was practically no 
waste or spoiling against the first, second and third >ides. Against the fourt h side 
'he silage was decayed or moulded for a space of from 4 to (> inches in from the side, 
for the first 6 feet from the top of the ensilage; below that the waste was confined to 
a space of about 4 inches around the seam between each two boards." 

From within 4 feet of the bottom of the silo there was no waste, even close to tin' 
seam-. If air finds admission through a knot-hole, or crack, or down the sides, from 
tramping, or otherwise, after the ensilage is settled, it will cany spores 
with it and so cause mould and decay. 

I'll. i - 10. 

Three conditions or treatments seem to be essential to the obtaining of the 
quality of ensilage without appreciable waste from fermentation, moulding or 
decay : — 

1. The plants should be grown to a stage almost mature; 

2. Tbey should be wilted in the sunligl4 until the water which they contain is 
less than 75 per cent, of the total weight ; 

3. The ensilage around the sides and in the corners of the silo should be tramped 
and packed thoroughly while it is being tilled. 

For the economical filling of a silo, the tools, implements and conveniec 
should, as far as possible, be adapted to the cheap and easy performance of the work. 
Por the outtingof the corn I prefer and recommend a common corn knile or old- 
fashioned reaping sickle. A strong reaper may do the work by horse power ; hut ii 
the crop he he-vy and the corn from 10 to 12 feet high, the rakes will not clean the 
table and stalks will he drained behind. 

A truck or waggon with low wheels and a large platform may he used. A low 
platform may be put upon the running gear of a common waggon, by hanging the 
front of it to the under side of the front axle and attaching the back part of it to the 
under side of the back axle. A cheap and convenient platform for such work may 
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be made bj placing the ends of two poles 14 or 16 feet long on the front bolster of 
a common waggon and attaching the other ends of them to the under skie of the 
hi. d axle by the use of a piece of stout rope. If boards be nailed across on these 
poles between the front and hind wheels^ the platform thus made may beea^J 
loaded and can carry from one to two tons of stalks, if a stake be pulin at euch 
comerof.t After the corn is cut, it should be left to wilt ioTonVo? twS da™ in 
small bunches on the ground. Iu may be filled into a silo without cutting but 
more about- would be mvolved and the work of feeding would be rendere^more 
difficult Any strong corn or straw-cutter, with capacity for a large quantity per 
day, will serve the purpose Carriers should be attached, unless thf cutter Stands 
on a level with the top of the silo, which ordinarily is neilher prac caWe nor fir! 
able. ll„rse power or an engine may be used. From 6 inches to a foot of cut o" uncut 
Straw should be spread over the bottom of the silo before the filling is commenced 
At the nlo, the corn can be fed into the cutter, directly from the wa-on phtform 

V fi I, ' tW ° m6 '] W m , 6 req , Uired - A 2 ' inch cut is as goal as a shorter one 
During the filling, care should be taken to level the heavier parts of the stalk out 
against he sides of the silo occasionally. The filling may proceed ever' da, everv 
second day, or every third day, as may be convenient. ^ FnZyoL Ve contend 
favef Tl^T-f ar0U "V S e ** a u Dd iD the °°™" bef01 ' e the "ddltion of a ne 

5^ , 2SS^sl b s5 s be wet from rain - they m ^ be ^ int ° ^ ^ 



COVERING THE ENSILAGE. 



r „„ )^ he " * 1S f 1 u,1 > af,er the "»P?e of two .lays, (besides and corners should be the 
gftS W , ■«« Which the whole surface should be covered with a 
layer of from 2 to 3 feet deep of any kind of straw, cut or uncut, it should be 
packed I Closely around the sides and into the corners ; and for that reason cut s raw 
rather preferable The ensilage may be left to cure and to keep until wanted be 
tha lime four weeks or ten months. When the ensilage is uncovered for feeding 
unless he silo be frost-proof over-head, it becomes clnlled, and is then not in the 
best condition for being fed to cattle. That may be guarded against by the putti 1,- 
of movable poles at the top of the silo and the placing cf a Payer of s mw upon 



8IZE AND COST OF SII-08 



„ lll V' ) b ^, 20 by I fee * dee P> lns 'de measurement, will hold about 100 tons of 
settled corn ensilage Tha allows for the ensilage to se't.le to a depth of 14 fee* 
Every hundred ace farm should have one of at least that capacity. ' The probable 
cost may be easily calculated. If built inside of a barn the total 'cost, (lumber at 
$10 a thousand and tar paper at from 2\ to 3 cents per square yard put on) need 
not exceed S70 for a silo of 100 tons capacity. If erectedVtside tbowst will van 
according to the finish of the building, the quality of lumber used, the r Jo of 
™ e ™ v 'i etC " e ?- TweI ™ tons of ensilage per acre may be reckoned uj£ with 
certainty ,n nearly every district of the Dominion. Every two tons of ensilage 
from corn winch has been well matured, have a feeding value equal to one ton of S^ 

h e; 3l°00 I P of 1UC T ° f mUc ° r thC m * int «"»*e of cattle, horses an 
sheep , and 100 tons of ensilage can be grown and cured at a total cost for rent, seed 
labor, etc, not exceeding $1.75 per ton in almost any part of the Dominion. 

No. 5— NOTES FOR CHEESE-MAKERS FOR JULY. 



mev fc™t'-[ I / k ' iV , l ; c P u,ation lor b "*g the poorest of the sun - 

with ft tin ZZl\ > ? >° W wna ] y fin * The nbun'aanceof grass in Jun. 
with a too plentiful rainfall, will leave the pasture with richer herbafe than usual 
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a fi'» condition8 for the production, preparation and preservation of the milk in 

■ 'it state for the manufacture of fine cheese can be continued by the patrons giving 
enect to these simple requirements : — 

1. Cows need the owner's providential care in the following matter, viz. :— 

0) An abundant allowance of succulent or other feed ; 
(6) Opportunity to drink pure water at least twice a day ; 

(c) Access to salt every day ; 

(d) Shade in the pasture fields from the weakening influence of July suns ; 

(e) Regularity in milking ; 

(f) Management and handling with continuous kindness, and an eye to profits. 

2. Cows should be prevented from drinking impure water and should be pro- 
ti'fted against tho attentions of all dogs. 

3. (a) Milk should be strained immediately after it is drawn from the cow; 

. W It should be aired by the use of an aerator or by dipping, pouring or 

( C J> ^ should be cooled to the temperature of the atmosphere; 

f It should bo protected from contamination by the foulness of impure air. 

It will be of quick and durable advantage to direct the attention of all patrons 
w> these matters by sending to each a concise, clear and courteous reminder of duty 
m connection therewith. 

When the yield of milk by tho cows begins to shrink, the temptation to make up 
no quantity in some other way is increased. The Act passed by the Dominion 
■■irliament to provide against frauds in the supplying of milk to cheese, butter and 
condensed milk manufactories is a piece of wholesome legislation. 

It forbids the sending to any such factory (l).milk diluted with water, or (2) 
milk in any way adulterated, or (3) milk from which any cream has been taken, or 
ii mi f ommon 'y known as skimmed milk from which any portion of that part of 
'lie milk known as stoppings has been kept back, or (6) any milk that is tainted or 
partly sour. The penalty for each offence against tho provisions of the Act, upon 
conviction thereof before any justice or justices of the peace, is a fine not exceeding 
ni iy dollars and not less than five dollars, together with the costs of prosecution. 

The fine when recovered shall be payable, one-half to the informant or com- 
plainant, and the other half to the representative of tho factory to which the milk 
was sent, to be distributed among the patrons in proportion to their respective 
interests in the product thereof. 

Let every cheese-maker get a copy of this Bulletin published in the local news- 
paper, and further, let him see that every patron is furnished with a copy of that 
issue. l 

Some of the qualities that are expected and desirable in the cheese of July 

arc : — 

1. Rich, clean, creamy flavour; 

2. Solid, firm, buttery body; 

3. Fine, silky, flaky texture; 

4. Bright, uniform colour; 

5. Attractive, neat, symmetrical, stylish appearance. 

In order that cheese having just these qualities may be manufactured regularly, 
' make the following notes for guidance: — 

1- Thorough distribution of the rennet in the milk must bo effected by diluting 
the rennet extract and by vigorous stirring. 

2. Sufficient rennet to coagulate the curd into a state fit for cutting in from 35 
}° 40 minutes at from 86° to 9(K should be used. When an extra quantity of rennet 
18 used, a corresponding increase in the weight of salt should be added to the curd. 

3. The contents of the vat should be perfectly still when coagulation com- 
mences. Vibration of the floor and of the vat during the thickening of the milk 
causes waste. 

6<f— 7 
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4. The horizontal knife should be used first in cutting ; and active stirring 
should not commence until the cubes of curd become slightly heated. 

5. The temperature should be raised gradually to 9(j° or 98° Fa'hr. 

6. The stirring should be continued until the curd particles are so well " cooked " 
or ' dried" that when a handful has been pressed for a few moments they will fall 
apart again as the result of any slight disturbance. 

7. As soon as the presence of acid is discernible by the hot iron test, the whey 
should bo removed. In the case of gassy curds, a further develo m nt of acid before 
the drawing of the whey will be beneficial. 

8. Hand stirring will be of advantage until the curd is firm. 

9. The temperature should be maintained at or above 94°. 

10. The curd should be allowed to mat into one mi 

11. It should be turned so frequently that the whey will not collect or stand in 
small pools in or on it. 

13. If it becomes gassy it should bo aired (if need be by grinding and stirri,,-) 
and afterwards kept at a temperature above 94°. 

13. The gas formed in gassy curds hinders the development of acid ; and the 
presence of acid prevents the formation of gas. The treatment should provide for 
the removal of gas by aeration and the maintenance of temperature by the appli- 
cation of hot water to the curd, or steam to the vat or sink in which it is 

14. Close matting and packing of the curd are beneficial only after 'the curd is 
sufficiently dry and when aeration is provided for: 

«. \ ^ h ° n the texture ° f the curd becomes stringy in its nature, it should be put 
through the cutter or grinder. r 

10. Aeration .should be effected by the stirring of the curd before the addition of 
salt. Usually 15 minutes of such treatment will suffice. 

17. Salt should be added at the rate of from 2£ to 2f lb. per 1 000 lb of milk 
according to the dry or wet condition of the curd. A judicious variation in the 
quantity ot salt should be made in proportion to the moist or dry state 

18 The "hooping" of the curd should begin when the harsh surface, produced 
on each piece of curd by the salt, commences to give place to a slippy, mellow 

19. Shoulders or projecting edges on cheese are unsightly evidences of careless 
workmanship, and lessen their value from 2 to 3 shillings per cwt, in the Emrlish 
markets. Careful pressing and bandaging and the turning of cheese in the hoops in 
the morning will prevent their formation. The pressure should be continued for at 
least 20 hours. In that way cheese can be finished having an attractive, neat, sym- 
metrical, and stylish appearance. J 

20. The sprinkling of cold water in the curing rooms in the morning and just 
atter noon will reduce the temperature. 

The curing room should be thoroughly ventilated and should be kept clean. 

No. 6— NOTES FOR CHEESE-3I.AKERS FOE AUGV.sT. 



A cheese factory s reputation is largely determined by the quality of its August 
September and October output. The beginning of August is a fit time for every 
cheese-maker, who has had only partial success during the hot weather to redeem 
his reputation and that of his factory. A comparison of the prices realized for the 
summer cheese of Ontario with the figures reported from the United States market 
shows that Canadian cheese are in demand at higher rates than United States cheese 
will sell for. That we have gained in reputation and in market favour with British 
importers and consumers, 18 evident. That this advance and advantage are the result 
of the applied skill of less than half of our cheese-makers, is well known tothosewho 
visit the factories and handle their products. To reach and to speedily holp those 
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Who work in cheese factories without any ambition or aspiration for improvement is 
Well-nigh impracticable. 

However, we desire to make helpful information not only attainable but unavoid- 
able to such. J 

« ^"V 8nort ** me tnere will be numerous cable orders from England, calling for 
cool August cheese." That brief description implies a mild rich flavour that may 
oe preserved for the winter trade, a firm, solid body " fall of meatinesu," a tine out- 
side fimsh, with clean, bright rinds, free from cracks, and bandages fresh-looking and 
not likely to appear mouldy. & 

f n T ?i nel P. the cheese-makers in manufacturing a class of goods that may be satis- 
factorily shipped on such orders, I call attention to some things, both outside and 
■ns.de of the factories which need their immediate and special personal care. 

Around the Premises.— Insufficient or inefficient drainage facilities.unless enlarged 

fiL r t me b Vl l ° W their wonH effects durin g thi « m °ntb. At the cost of only a 
iew hours of labour and a few dollars of expense, the immediate vicinity of every 
wctory can be kept free from the noxious odours that arise from stagnant slop pools. 
xtio frequency and foulness of these about the factories in some sections, is not only 
a menace to the permanent prosperity of our cheese manufacturing industry, but a 
disgrace to the men in charge of the factories. 

«,« , A \ f . actori f from which whey is drawn back to the patrons' farms in waggons, 
we leaking and spilling near the whey tank, too often leave its vicinity in an almost 
S £ t condltlon - , A fe * ««ds of gravel will abate the nuisance, and leave the 
place fat for approach during the succeeding months when the roads become bad. 
n,,,,/ 1 !' shrinkage in the milk supply will leave a shortage in the whey tank. In 
oiuer that the whey may have more feeding value, the tank should be thoroughly 
cleaned and washed at least once a week. 

W ifk At f »?torieswere hogs are fed, provision should be made for supplying thorn 
With one feed a day of some green fodder, such as clover, oats and vetches, dats and 
pease or cornstalks. Salt should be fed liberally during this month. 

vn the Making-room.— This month seems the one when flies become most 
numer 0U8 an «] troublesome. Some afternoon after the cheese are in the hoops, it 
win t>e a good plan to close the making-room windows and doors, and to burn a 
small quantity of sulphur for the purpose of fumigating the place. If a table- 
■H>oontul of alcohol be mixed with the sulphur, it wilf burn more freely. Care must 
oe taken to prevent the fumes from getting into the curing room. The tins of the 
milk vats and the insidesof tbe sinks should also be washed afterwards before they 
!,t? i \u- VatS ,' P'f ses and "tensils should get a thorough quarterly-cleaning- 
nn early this month. The use of a solution of borax on the hoops will help to 
pi event moukhness on the sides of the cheese. 
ht,^ , Evei 'y. C ^es o-maker should presistently fight untidiness and filth in every form, 

fought to have a woman's passion forcleanliness and a similar antagonism todirt. 

In the Cunng-room.— There will be difficulty in curing the cheese made during 
*>»iy at a sufficiently low temperature. Ventilation of the room during the earlv 
mornings, as we 1 as during the evenings and nights, will be of benefit. Floors 
nouid be sprinkled with cold water morning, noon and evening. While the chees. 
»'e being turned on the shelves there should bo an abundant admission of light. 
Thf m e * month when the "skippers" are apt to do damage. A plentiful 
ch fT ^ P owder in the room before it is shut up for the day will destroy the 

Cheese boxes should not be stored in the curing-room. The odour from the elm 
wood penetrates the cheese and affects their flavour. 

Patrons. — Since the milk is richer and less in qualitv, there will be an increased 
(-mptationto "even up" by tho addition of water, or to "even down" by the 

moval of cream. You will be doing the community moral service, as well as I 
ad' e ?f e tmle 80me S ° od ' ky reminding the patrons that the Dominion Aet on 
alteration of milk, is in force and will be enforced against all discovered 
u °Hnquents. 
W— 7* 
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Patrons are more likely during this month than at any other times, to forget to 
provide salt for their cows, and to neglect to supply an abundance of pure cold 
water. Cool evenings are no excuse for the ueglect of aeration. All milk should be 
most thoroughly aired immediately after it is strained. 

The making of cheese for exhibitions is usually undertaken during the first two 
weeks in this month. Send a circular to evory patron, making mention of those 
matters that are referred to in this bulletin, and inviting their co-operation, in 
■order to aid you in the manufacture of cheese fine enough for exhibition and prize- 
taking. If some patrons pay no heed, and no improvement results, don't get dis- 
couraged. Keep right on insisting on a better state of things in their practice. 

Making the Cheese. — When the evenings are cool and the milk needs ripening, 
don't fail to leave it in the vat until it reaches the proper state of maturity, before 
the rennet is added. Use enough rennet to coagulate mature milk to a state fit for 
cutting, in forty minutes when set at 88° Fahr. Dilute tho rennet extract to the 
extent of one pailful of water for every vatful of milk, and then mix it thoroughly by 
vigorous, rapid stirring. 

When you are troubled with gassy curds, allow a development of acid, such as 
will be indicated by threads from the hot iron test, a quarter of an inch long, before 
the removal of the whey. It is a good plan to run most of the whey off at an earlier 
stage, and to leave only enough whey on the curd to permit a free stirring of it. 
After the whey is drawn, air the curd thoroughly, and make provision for keeping 
it warm. When a curd sink is used, if need be to retain the heat, put the curd back 
into the vat, but let the temperature be kept above 94°. Frequent turning and 
aeration will facilitate the development of acid, providing the temperature is main- 
tained. After the curd cutter has been used, the card should be stirred and aired 
for fifteen or twenty minutes before the application of salt. From 2£ to 2f pounds 
of salt per thousand pounds of milk should be added to curds that are fairly well 
dried by tho previous stirring. They should be put in the hoops within twenty 
minutes after the salt has been mixed in. 

Piessure should be applied very gradually. The cheese should be bandaged 
neatly, when they are turned in the hoops within two hours after they are put in the 
presses. They should again be turned in the hoops some time in the following 
morning. Where practicable, cheese should be pressed for at least twenty hours. 

Endeavour to get everyone who sends milk to your factory, or who is concerned 
in its management, to try to bringit to the very front in point of reputation for the 
excellent quality of its product. Work conscientiously for that end, then talk your 
factory up always and wherever you go, and get your patrons to do likewise In 
short, think and work to make your factory and its product worthy of a higher 
reputation, especially for August cheese. 



No. 7— NOTES FOR CHBESE-MAKEBS FOR OCTOBER. 



A few years ago " October cheese" of Canadian make were deservedly in bad 
repute in the English markets. Their soft, porous body made them liable to go off 
in flavour quickly; they did not possess the keeping qualities, combined with that 
richness of body and flavour, which are so much desired by English merchants and 
consumers. During the last two or three years a decided improvement in the qual- 
ity has been effected ; and with the finer quality has come a better reputation in the 
markets. By the exercise of due care on the part of the cheese-makers throughout 
I he remainder of this season, the reputation of our " October cheese " may be so well 
established that hereafter they will be counted equal to "September's." Cheese can 
bj made as firm &ndfine during October as at any other time of the year. Suitable 
conveniences for controlling the temperature of the curd, from the milk vat until tho 
cheese is ripe, are required. 
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MILK. 



The milk delivered at factories during October has a higher per cent, of fat and 
other solids than during the summer months. Its flavour will be equally rich and 
nice, when the cows are stabled during the cold nights and fed liberally on fodder 
corn or any other suitable succulent nutritious feed. Turnip tops and rape should 
not be fed to cows whose milk is furnished to a cheese factory. After the milk is 
drawn it should be strained immediately, and forthwith aired as thoroughly as dur- 
ing the hot weather of July. The agration will improve its flavour and prepare it 
tor the manufacture of a finer quality of cheese than it will be possible to obtain if 
that treatment is neglected. The milk should not be cooled below 60 Q Fah. A milk 
nouse or the farm kitchen will bo a more suitable place for keeping it over night, 
than the open milk-stands when the temperature of the outside air goes below 50°. 



CnEESE-M.UvINU. 



The construction and equipment of the making-rooms of some factories are still 
defective. At the cost of a little labour and building paper, almost any room can be 
made so close in its walls that the inside temperature may be regulated at will by 
the use of a stove or steampipes. Thorough ventilation once every day should be 
secured. The following paragraphs will be of service in refreshing the experienced 
cheese-maker's memory and in instructing the others in the best practices. 

• w u the - milk be ri P ened D J tne application of heat before the rennet is put 
into it. The ripening should be allowed to proceed to such a degree that not more 
than three hours will be required between the addition of the rennet and the develop- 
ment of acid perceptible to the taste or discernible by the hot iron test. 

it i • u L 8e of B0Ur wne y t0 hasten the ripening should not be resorted to. Old 
milk which has become nearly sour to the taste may be added, but loppered or thick 
milk should never be used. 

3. Rennet should be added in quantities to coagulate the curd into a state 
hrm enough fcr cutting in from 45 to 35 minutes at temperature of 86° or 88° Fall. 
It should te diluted with water to the volume of at least one gallon of liquid for 
every vat. 

4. After coagulation is perfect the curd should be cut finer than during the 
summer. The application of heat should be delayed for 15 minutes after stirring is 
commenced ; and the temperature should be raised to 98° and maintained at that 
point until the whey is drawn off. After the middle of the month a temperature of 
100° will be preferable. 

5. Care should be taken to so apply the heat and perforin the stirring that tho 
curd particles will be so dry, before the development of acid is perceptible, that after 
a handful has been pressed into a lump, they will separate readily. 

6. The curd should be stirred before and after the removal of the whey until the 
whey is so well separated out of combination with its particles, that they produce a 
squeaky sound when bruised between the teeth or ot erwise. 

7- After the whey is drawn off, the curd should be kept at a temperature above 
»4°. If it becomes colder than 94°, the development of acid will be hindered, and 
excessive moisture will be retained in it during the souring process. Tho presence 
of such extra moisture in the curd at this stage will leave the cheese with a weak, 
"pasty", or "tallowy" body, according to the degree of acid development permitted. 

8. A cover over the vat or a curd sink witli steam pipes, seems a simple and 
effective provision for keeping the curd warm. Where no rack is used, the putting 
of a few pails of hot water in the lowered end of the vat will maintain tho tempera- 
ture. 

9. Just after tho removal of the whey, the curd should be hand stirred until after 
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10. It may then be frequently turned and packed close, till the layers of curd 
are four or five deep. Whey should never be allowed to collect in small pools on it 
at this stage. The close packing in layers four or five deep, with frequent turning 
prevents the outside of the matted pieces from becoming chilled or more deeply 
coloured by the action of the air than the rest of the curd. 

11. The hot iron test is almost indispensable for determining with certainty 
from day to day, the exact stage of acid development at which the whev should be 
drawn off. The filaments— thread-like processes— should be about one-quarter of an 
inch long. The proper degree of change for the cutting and salting of the curd has 
taken place, when it feels mellow, velvety and '• slippy," and shows a texture passing 
from the flakey or leafy into the stringy and fibrous. If it be too moist or soft it 
should bo cut or ground at a rather earlier stage and hand-stirred until dry enough 
before the addition of salt. The most of the hand-stirring should precede the salting' 

12. Not less than 3 lb. of salt per 1,000 lb. of milk should be used, and when 
the curd is on the soft or moist side, 3£ lb per 1,000 lb. of milk should be added- 
the 3£ lb. rato is also preferable during the latter part of the month when cold 
weather prevails. 

13. 1 mmediately after the application of salt, the pieces of curd become harsh 
and gritty on the surface; then in from 15 to 25 minutes the harshness gives place 
to a mellow condition At the second stage— and the temperature should not be 

imler 88 —the curd should be hooped and pressure applied. Delay at this point or 
•■oldnoss of the curd, destroys the desirable rosy flavour, and imparts to the cheese 
the bitter taste of the salty white whey. 

14. Particular care should be taken to use only pure warm water when turning 
the cheese for bandaging, before the rinds are fully formed. 

15. Especially in a cold press room, pains should be taken to apply heavy pres- 
sure to the cheese before they are left for the night. 

16 All cheese should be finished in symmetrical shape and kept in the hoops 
until the rinds are smooth and the edges free from any projecting " shoulders." 

CURING THE CHEESE. 

The temperature of the curing- room should be kept as nearly regular at G5° 
as possible Where the September cheese are kept in the same room with those of 
October make the latter should be kept on the warmer shelves. A slight chilling 
after a cheese has been curing at 65° for two weeks, does little damage; but a steady 
lemporature and constant curing give the best results. Bitter-flavoured cheese are 
usually the result of chill.ng in either the making-room, press-room or curing-room 
It the cause be prevented, the consequence will bo unknown. 

TO FACTORY MANAGERS. 

As this is the last Bulletin of Notes fob Cheese-makers for this season I 
..es.re to counsel the managers of factories to guard against tendencies that appe'ar 
to menace the permanent suceess of our cheese industry, viz •— 
work 1 of T thVfhc I tor^ n s ent ° f inex P erienced » incompetent men" to manage the inside 

2 The conscienceless cutting down of the remuneration of the makers until 
the able men are leaving the occupation. 

3 The inevitably penny-wise and pound-foolish policy of using factory furnish- 
.ugs of poor quality, simply because they happen uAe a little lower in price 

So much additional trouble, loss, worry and disapp, unent, result from the 
putting of men without aptitude or experience in char! ,f large factories That I 
strongly urge the proprietors to exorcise the utmost care and caution, and invariably 
■.inform themselves as to the fitness of an applicant by enquiry from a reliable 
. ^pert or cheese-buyer. No factory should incur needless ri sk of a loss of reputot on 
... patronage, of prestige, of price or profit. J ' 
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V 11.— STANDARDS FOR MILK AND LEGISLATION IN REFERENCE TO 

ADULTERATION. 



Discussions on the need and desirability of the establishment of a legal 
standard of quality for milk, have been frequent during late years. These have 
revealed so many different ideas as to the nature, purpose, use and application of 
such standards, that it seems difficult to reconcile them with the needs of the condit ions 
prevailing in our Dominion. To further a solution of that problem in a practically 
useful way, I propose to offer a few suggestions and recommendations by way of 
pointing out how some of the difficulties may be overcome and provided for, while 
care is taken to protect the interests of both the ordinary purchasers and producers 
of milk. 

THE MILK OP COWS. 

The milk of cows, as the dairyman needs to know it, is composed of substances 
partly in solution and partly in suspension. It may bo described as a thin emulsion 
of fat, in a serum or watery solution of albuminous matter, sugar, and mineral 
matters. When obtained from a healthy cow in its normal state, it has a constant 
tendency towards acidity. It will change the colour of litmus paper, before lactic 
acid has been developed. A small quantity of carbonic acid is generated soon 
after it is drawn, if left warm ; but that can be taken out by agitation and 
aeration. The true sourness of milk is caused by the development of lactic acid. 
The specific gravity of milk varies between 1029 and 1035 at 60° Fahx.j that is to 
say, a quantity of milk equal in bulk to as much water as will weigh 1000 pounds 
at 60° Fahr. will weigh from 1029 to 1035 pounds at the same temperature. The 
of each per cent, of fat is to decrease the specific gravity, because the fat of 
milk is lighter than its other parts. The effect of each per cent, of solids-other- 
than-fat is to increase the specific gravity. The total solids of ordinary milk vary 
between 12 and 16 per cent. In some unusual instances the range of variation has 
been known to be between 11 per cent, and 20 per cent, of total solids, and between 
2 per cent, and 10 per cent, of fat. The solids of milk are its only constituents that 
hive any real or rateable value. The water that is put into the milk by the cow, 
while the process of elaboration is proceeding in her udder, is worth no more per 
pound or per gallon, than the water that may be put in by a man when it has come 
into bis hands for use or sale. The limits of variation of the solids-olher-than-fat, 
are usually within one-half of one per cent, in the same cow at different periods in 
her milking season. Different cows of the same breed, rarely show a variation of 
more than one per cent, in the solids-other-than-fat contained in their milk. The 
greatest difference exists between cows of different breeds; it will sometimes 
reach as much as two and a-half per cent., as between the milk of cows giving 
extra rich milk and those yielding a veiy poor quality. The solids-other-than-fat, 
or the solids in tho serum of the milk also increase slightly during the milking 
season ; the rate is about 04 per cent, of solids-not-fat per month. 

Composition of Milk. 

The average composition of milk from cows may be stated as : — 

Colustrum Normal Milk 

Per cent 1 '•f cent. 

Water 7"r8 87 

Fat 3-6 ^W 

Casein ) ,,- 

Albumen) '75 

Sugar 3-6 I 

Ash 3 -TO 
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The stoppings of milk designate the last portion drawn from the udder of the 
cow at each milking, and they are richer in fat than the milk first obtained. The 
first milk may contain less than one per cent, of butter fat, while the very last milk 
drawn, yields more than ten per cent. 



Cream. 



Cream has no definite or unvarying composition. It is a word used to define 
that part of milk into which a large per cent, of its fat has been gathered by Betting 
or by centrifugal force. It is composed of the same constituents as milk but they 
are not in the same nor in any constant relative proportion. Frequently the cream 
of hotels is of a beautiful blue colour, but that liquid does not belong to the products 
of the dairyman. The results of a great many analyses show that the cream of 
commerce, may contain anywhere from 8 to 70 per cent, of fat. All the fat of milk 
is held in suspension in its liquid or 6erum part, in the form of tiny globules which 
have no coverings of an organic nature, but are present in the form of an emulsion. 

Value of Parts, 

The different constituents of milk have different values, according to the ultimate 
purpose for which they are to be used. Tha fat is mainly valuable for giving cream 
its quality, butter its main substance, and richness to the body of cheese 

The casein is the portion which is coagulated by the action of rennet in the 
process of cheese-making. Albumen may be seen as a thin white scum on milk 
that has been scalded or boiled; it is similar in composition to the white of eg»-s 
Sugar is one of the heat producing and fattening constituents of milk. Lactic acid 
has no feeding value, but being anti-febrile in its action with properties that slightly 
aid in digestion, a small quantity of it is not unwholesome in milk fordrinking or for 
feeding in the stables. The ash of milk furnishes the mineral matter taken into the 
structure of bones and flesh by the animals which consume it, Where the milk is 
consumed in its liquid form or reduced in bulk to any of its products, such as butter 
cheese, veal, or pork, the constituents which are valuable are its solids only 

Water is always nature's vehicle for moving things about in the animal and vege- 
table worlds for the support of different forms of life. The vehicle in itself is for 
carrying the constituents which the eater seeks to appropriate. 

The ever changing demands and preferences of markets, make it impracticable 
to attach a definite value per pound to the several constituents of milk. The work 
of a skiliul manipulator may give to any one of them an increased value Milk sugar 
in the raw state in the milk has very little value indeed, as it can be replaced for 
the feeding of calves by substances that are plentiful and cheap, but in its refined 
state, fit for druggists' uso, it is worth perhaps 75 cents per pound. 

Judging of milk from a purely dairy standpoint, I would estimate that under the 
present conditions, if the butter fat of milk is worth 16 cents per pond in its unpre 
pared or unmanufactured condition, the total solids-other-than-fat in the milk will 
be equitably valued at 2 J cents per pound. The latter valuation of 2* cent's per 
pound has been based upon a scale of values, which daces casein at 44 cents, albumen 
at 3 cents, and sugar at 1 cent per pound. 

NATURE OF STANDARD REQUIRED. 

The variability in the quality of milk is due to so many causes, some of which 
are not controllable by the dairyman, that at first sight it may seem unfair to establish 
an arbitrary standard of quality, for the purpose of prohibiting the sale of milk which 
may not come up to its requirements. Milk may be called pure, when it is obtained 
from healthy cows that have been well-fed and kept under wholesome conditions of 
surroundings and treatment, and to which nothing has been added and from which 
none of its parts or constituents have been kept back or removed. Pure milk is not 
necessarily milk of a given standard of quality, as that may be estimated at the 
•Aaerage of milk furnished from well-kept, well-ted herds of cattle There may be 
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pure unadulterated milk that may be also poor unadulterated milk Its poverty or 
the weakness of its quality may arise from the individuality of the animals, from 1 he 
kind and condition of the feed, from lack of shelter, want of salt, ill-treatment or other 
bad management. 

The experience of the householders and consumers of milk has been such, that 
an undoubted need exists for the inspection of the milk supply of towns and cities ; 
and to make such inspection at all effective or adequate, it appears to be necessary 
that a legal standard of quality applicable to that branch of the dairy business, should 
be established. 

If several standards of quality, were defined, and the question of describing the 
milk according to one of them were left optionalfor a business arrangement between the 
seller and buyer, the unthinking and unsuspecting pu blic would sometimes be furnished 
with milk not up to the standard by which it was described. For instance, milk 
containing 12 per cent, of solids might bedescribed as Ordinary No. 2; milk contain- 
ing 13 per cent, of solids might be described as Ordinary No. 1 ; milk containing 14 
percent, of solids might be described as Extra No. 1 ; milk containing 11 per cent, 
of solids might be described as Grade No. 3. Even such an arrangement would still 
demand the action of some qualified inspector, to insure that the milk delivered was 
of a quality according to the description under which it was sold. 

The matter of entirely prohibiting the sale of milk below a certain standard of 
quality, if properly described according to its contents of solids, would seem to be 
arbitrary, partaking of the nature of sumptuary legislation, which is always distaste- 
ful to the people, and therefore difficult of being enforced. Still the public health 
and welfare are of such importance, and depend so much, in many cases, upon the 
quality of the milk which is sold, that a total prohibition of the indiscriminate sale 
to householders of milk containing less than 12 per cent, of solids, — 3£ per cent, of 
which should be butter-fat — , seems to be both desirable and necessary. Milk of an 
inferior grade, — sold under its proper description as such— could be used without 
injury for cooking purposes or for table use by adults without detriment to either 
buyer or seller. 

The legitimate and commendable objects of a legal standard seem to be two : — 

(1) To prevent fraud by the adulteration of the liquid as it is given by the cows ; 

(2) To guarantee to the unsuspecting consumer that he is receiving, in the liquid 
which he purchases under the name of milk, a commodity at least up to a certain 
recognised standard of strength. 

The legislation dealing with the supplying of milk to factories for use in the 
manufacture of more concentrated dairy products, such as butter and cheese, should 
likewise have a two-fold object ; but since the nature of the latter transactions in 
milk is slightly different, the application of the standard cannot be quite the same, 
as in the case of milk for towns or cities. 

DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS FOR HOUSE USE AND FACTORY USE. 

It seems necessary to make as clear as possible the distinction that exists and 
which should be recognised, between the business of furnishing milk for tabl. 
and that of supplying milk to factories for manufacturing purposes. In the former 
case every transaction is a sale outright as between a milk-dealer and his customer. 
In the other case, the furnishing of milk is generally done under a business arrange- 
ment whereby a patron of the factory participates prorata, according to the quant ity 
of the milk which he has furnished, in the proceeds from the sales of the product or 
products made therefrom. 

For city supply, the ends sought to be gained by legislation and its enforcement 
are the supplying of wholesome milk, honest milk, pure milk, sweet milk, milk of 
certified strength, in order that the purchaser may obtain equitable value. 

For the supply at factories, the aim of all legislation and regulations should be to 
securo the supplying of hone.-t, pure, wholesome milk. Then, to provide for a fair 
and equitable valuation of milk furnished by each of the patrons of any factory, it 
Would seem desirable and necessary, that all the milk should be of equal or nearly 
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equal value per unit of measure, or that two measure, of valuation should be aouli.H • 
namely, the ordmarv ooe of weight, aud another one of atr"n"h or ,„r fen rf 

.,o i£j3? , djiiatssir fl KS ti™,„s ^xrr^ th zr 
i;^aSStiC3^„:;i-«" * « ™-^ 

. • The countries of the old world, in fact, nearly all the governments of civilised 
communities, have somewhat stringent laws relating to th« «A»u^«f- ° lv ' hsed 
called.perfect food. The adulterating sub^anct thft iJelTZ^Z^n^e 
so varied and numerous, that I refrain from making a list of P their names Tnt hi! 

Standards for pure milk have been adopted as follows :— 

a] Butter- Other 
Solids. fat. Solids, 

a™,- * e r> ■L.f a . ~ Percent, Percent. Peroent. 

Society of Public Analysts, England 11-5 q q.r 

France 13 ° ° 

Mussaohuflsette |. ; ' 

.Minnesota ,", «*" '.-."" 

Wow Jersey } . } 

NewYork |jj 1- •- 

Wisconsin o 

For Canada there has been recommended by 

Mr. Thomas Macfarlane, Chief Analyst, a 

standard of. ^2 3.5 o.- 

forJ h Jt Te 2T { t% the T m ' &l differenc «8 that exist as between the milk of dif- 

i \ ^£ »» d'fff «nt seasons of the year, Mr. Macfarlane bases his judgment 

Eimon ge nUmber ° f ^y^of milk from many parts of the 

The fat is the most variable constituent in milk, and it varies so much as bo- 

miEngC re ' a "™ I» tc ™ 1 »S'» »f «* *> be found in the di^n^o.Su', „?"„.. 

First milking i . „ „ . 

Middle milking ... ™~Z'. 2 P °do °d 

Stripping*, or last milking 8 do do 

In view of these facts, it may be complained that if a man is unable to control 
or to compel his cow to give milk of a uniform quality or strong iWookl ft. °unfai ? r 
to render him .able to a penalty for the sale of an hones p%auct A law which 

m n 0S b2usf hTcow ''S/TiTT?' ° r Hny ? ther diS " raCe U P°" an "^ 

tcin be shown thn, P ^ h ' m fol86 ' ™ Bi be an ™.pMable one, unless 

it can be shown that in every case where a cow yields milk of inferior 

quahty her owner was guilty of contributory negligence or cruelty If these 

.'.IT tt d 7 ] lu7Ze°L7u k ^^ P ,°° r in S ° M SAtMo^ I wSd hold ~ 
enforcement nfu" , 7 , 01Ce an L d ? en for the S V^Y enactment and rigid 

to m nS ^man fv^ wfn i aI ' ng W ' th the P* 1 *. °" e8 - But whlle il m ^ be u "^'' 

4von essential thJ«r/' '"'^ uT that ^ iekl P°° r rnilk > il "■ <!«<« fair, and 
•even essential, that such a man should be prohibited from disposing of his milk to 
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an unsuspecting consumer for what it is not, — namely, milk of good average quality. 

If a legal standard were made so low as to include the poorest of the milk, given by 
the poorest of cows, kept by the poorest of dairymen, in the poorest kind of way, .then 
all milk might be adulterated down to that grade and still be sold legally for milk of 
standard quality. The establishment of such a low limit would offer a temptation 
— and an additional one is not required — to dilute all milk down to the limit 
allowed by the law. 

The law should certainly first provide for the punishment of dishonest practices 
by adulteration, dilution, or removal of fat by skimming or witholding the "strip- 
pings " ; and it should also make it illegal to offer for sale without a specific descrip- 
tion, any milk that is below a standard of quality such as hss been recommended by 
the Chief Analyst of the Dominion. Skim milk, or butter-milk, or milk of a lower 
grade could be sold upon its merits, according to the description of its true quality. 

MILK FOR CITIES AND TOWNS. 

The quantity of milk consumed in the towns and cities of the Dominion is yearly 
increasing in quantity and value. No means are at hand for ascertaining with exactness 
the volume of the business annually, but I estimate that $4,000,000 is well within the 
limits of the retail value of the milk consumed in the six cities of Canada from which 
the Chief Analyst obtained his samples for analyses, as the basis for the recommen- 
dation of a standard of 12 per cent, solids. It is very necessary as a matter of com- 
merce, and still more so in consideration of the public health, that the milk should 
be honest and wholesome in its character. With regard to the percent, of butter fat, 
found in samples in the various districts, the following is the showing as taken from 
Bulletin I, Inland Eevenue Department. 



High Lowest A.vi 

* Fat, 











Quebec 




Montreal. . . 




Ottawa 










Total average 



."■■40 
I 62 
4 18 
.vl7 
.V29 
4 50 



3 


00 


3 


43 


3 


02 


2 


80 


8 


62 


2 


52 



4'24 
3-91 

3 82 
4'28 

338 



" It thus appears, that there are whole milks offered for sale in the cities of the 
Dominion, likely enough at the same price, whose percentage of butter fat varies 
! from 252 to 540. This variation is, no doubt, caused by differences in the breed, 
' condition or feeding of the animals. The number of the inferior samples is, how- 
'evor, small ; among the 162 samples analysed in Ottawa, 35 are between 3 and 3*5 
' per cent., and only eleven below 3. Still, the fact remains that the richest samples 
' might bo diluted with an equal amount of water and still be as good, so far as re- 
1 ganis butter, as some of the inferior sorts of genuine milk. Watering, even to a 
slight degree, may be readily detected, and, under the present law, punished. This 
' may also be accomplished when milk is skimmed, but it does not seem fair that 
' the dairyman, who mixes say fifty percent, skim milk with a whole milk of 4'5 
'per cent., thus reducing it to 3-2 of butter fat, should be punished, while the man 
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"averages shewn in the various districts are as follows-— 

Halifax . 9 ._ 

St. John \%\i 

Quebec- ■ .;.;;;;;;;;;; g.g 

Montrea Jf™ 

ottaw., .:.."■:.:::.::: till 

Toioii: " ::::::. is-ol 

# , ;;; ToteI Average 12-48 p.c. total solids. 

" The total average of butterfat found in the whole 162 samples is 3-86 ner ™„t 
which deducted from the average total solids 12-48 per cert t . ?• ' 

• other-than-fat 8-62 per cent. lithe event of'standaSs bt°ng SSlkhi in S" 
"ada, it would seem wise to adopt the principle tint milk mnltKo ^ V , ; 

Total solids 10 „ 

Butter fa. ZZZZZZZZZ H^^' 

Solids other than f;u g- c 

"Since skim milk contains at least 0-5 ner cont hnw«,. fi,t :* e n 
"sold it should be required to o«»ff iKS'toStw? M ° Wi ** wLon 
« .viS fow g° in « D 'S ure8 W 'H servo to show that the public must not wholly - i 
on the Department to prevent the sale of inferior qualities of whole mil bafmS 
exercise discrimination themselves. The value of the various milk! nJ 7i , 

" depends on the amount of butter they contain* th ° ma,ket 

infoitti 'n'on S55 mi.k-^ ^ ° 0tobW ' " 1889 ' ** "^ P—ts some 

" crioe 1 / (t e cEfth b : onfmaS aTpt^) f^unTta^ "^ ** 
"per cent, total solids and 3-66 p« cent butter fS >} The ll»?^fi T 10 ,2 ' 62 

Sheave rage of the samples dLrXdta Bulletin iStSK:' 
•'although the total solids show no diminution. Still the difference in the C fl? 
is not such as to call for any change in the recommendation aTre"jv ma If fi 

;;cb^4 rcSS r ^« 

» -Montreal, Tot-onto, Hamilton and London- the examinatmn of m if n J*" '- "t 

on either by a special food inspector appointed by the mSiScina itv Z JSP* 

under the Adulteration Ac, or by medlcS health offlceSTS^L™! 

conferred on them by sucn statutes as chapter 205 of the Revised 8 1 1 .Jf?,* 

On accou.it of these circumstances, it was thought advisable du -in 2 , n °- 

of the present fiscal y«ar to collect samples of milk sold in Tnfe of X E U* 

"towns of Ontario. In order to do this fairlv and „kl . ! f the smaller 

" the quality of the milksupplied in the tow vlsi.ed the on^lpot "^ e - t,mat ° ° f 

;; to obtain sample, from JLny iSSTJ3!A1lKl^ ffiSET 1 

^reganhng tliese and the results obtained i^ their analyses Sglven in fi^ 
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The conclusions are set forth in the summary which follows: — 
" The following summary shows the number of the samples taken in each of the 
" towns visited, and the number of genuine samples obtained, as well as of those judged 
" to be adulterated or inferior, in view of the facts recorded in the foregoing tables:— 

HulI.P.Q 15 10 5 

Alexandria 12 7 ° 

Cornwall 9 9 

Piescott 7 4 

Cardinal 2 

Morrisburg 6 3 

Peterborough 7 2 5 

Lindsay 5 3 2 

Boaverton 5 4 

Orillia 8 "i I 

Barrie 1 2 5 

B.adford 6 1 

Newmarket 4 2 2 

Aurora 4 2 2 

Toronto 12 2 10 

llarriston 10 

AValkerton "> 3 

Paisley 5 4 

Southampton 4 1 3 

Lislowcl 5 4 

Stratford 10 " :; 

Soaforth 4 4 o 

Clinton 4 4 

Goderich Q A 1 

165 _97 

From these facts, which I have cited as existing in our own Dominion, it seems 
that the business of supplying milk at some places, is in rather a deplorable *tato ; and 
urgent need exists for the enactment and enforcement of such legislation as will 
insure a supply of honest milk of good standard quality to everyone who wishes to 
purchase the same. The milk business, from a dairyman's point of view would be 
very much helped and improved, and the interests of the consumer would be pro- 
tected. By the courts in other countries the sale of milk of inferior quality— though 
honest as given by the cows and pure as to condition— to unsuspecting persons who 
have not been notified of its weakness, has been held to be a fraud. The nuking ol 
each herd its own standard of quality would provide for the suppression of dishonest 
practices, by adulteration but would not protect the consumer against milk ot 
inferior quality. 

Enforcement for Convictions. 

In case of the enactment of a legal standard for milk, it would seem to be reason- 
able, in view of the variability of the milk from the cows, that no seller bhoulo.De 
convicted under it until at least two samples of his supply upon different dates, had 
been found to be substantially below the required limits. 

Application of Public Health Act. 

The Ontario Public Health Act of 1884 provides for the inspection of cow byres, 
dairies, and places in which milk is sold or kept for general use in the l° ll0 ™ n ? 
regulation, which is Clause 10, of Schedule A, being by-law in force in every mum- 
cipality till altered by the Municipal Council:— 
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follow"- "^ 10 PubHC HeaUh Amendme " t ** ^87, at clause 5, provide. as 

"of all dairies, cheese factories and creamS SvC Poodle inspec 
" which come within his or their juried™ ion » ' * ^ 8lau * hter houses, 

Regulations at London, Ont. 

the itai m^a&bs: r\ eni r cd und - th ° directi - <* 

been carried into effect by the inspector & inClnn° n^Tu ^ ^* & ™ 1 has 
For this purpose the cityWnni enac ted a £SS 'wS ^ . -f*^ * resulte - 

license is one dollar annua v 1ST...H-U- inn ,i„,i » 7 „ ' paia lor the 

under this system of in"pSion Th^ Sk k TeSTea °b7 tl'^V T • "» """ 
twice a year when a renort of tfc« ,T if ? X8nuned b ^ the o^cia! "Wpe. 

To guard against disease. 
homSttc^merLto S^lftS 'tTo foil ITV. 1 ? V* t0 th * 

fvessels'of Stf m !' k in ve8se ! 8 from whk ' h il ca » take up foreign materials 
^^P^^°^^^^^ defective' S ,a^, ^ 

ducer or eelle^orTthe Sate **?"" ***** !" th ° house of the milk P'»- 
of the disease cant ike phce Per ^' ^ ^t.be taken that no possible spread 
not have anything U do JSn hZmZ > „ ST ^ n°", taCt wit , h the P atiente 8hou 'd 
keeping the milk should be IZt * iho ' niU \ AU P :l ^s which are sot apart for 
situate! at a distance from th? ..^ P ?° ,al,y f lean , and Wcll " !lired , and should bo 
measures are aKo annlicZ t hi 'T "^ -^ r °° m8 - Thes0 P^cautionary 
ISot kept open but fid P * ^ l * ,S al8 ° '' equired that tho ™» e, « "» 
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A similar enactment by the Provincial Authorities in Canada would be opportune 
and for the public welfare 

Keeping the Milk Sweet. 

Many methods for the preservation of milk have boen tried ; but for ordinary 
practice the safest treatment is to observe the most scrupulous cleanliness in the 
stables and the utensils, and to cause the milk to be cooled down to 40 degrees, to 
insure its sweetness. The question of the frequent removal of milk from one vessel 
to another in transit, before or during its delivery to the customers, is one that 
needs more attention. As far as possible, milk should be delivered without frequent 
change of vessels between the first milk-pail and the customers' houses. Bach change 
exposes the milk to an atmosphere which too often is impure. Thus its wkolesome- 
ness and keeping qualities are both endangered. 

THE MILK FOR FACTORY USE. 

In the regulation of the supplying of milk to factories for manufacturing 1 ' 
two existing difficulties have to be met and provided for. In some eases there occurs, 
while the milk is under the care of the patrons who furnish it, intentional adultera- 
tion b}' somebody and that apparently with dishonest motives. Then there exists 
the natural differences in the quality of the milk from different herds, but moro par- 
ticularly from different cows ; and it is needful that some basis should be established 
and applied, providing for the equitable payment for such milk, according to its real 
value for manufacturing purposes. A value which does not consist wholly in the 
per cent, of solids, arises from the peculiar flavour and the conditions as to quality 
which result from the treatment and feed of the cow. To prevent the dishonest 
adulteration alluded to, there exist statutes by both the Dominion and the Ontario 
Governments. The following are the text of the same : — 

CHAP. 43. 
An Act to provide aganst frauds in the supplying of Milk to Cheese, Butter and 
condensed Milk Manufactories. 

[Assented to 2nd May, 188!) 
ITEE Majestj, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and House of 
■"-*- Commons of Canada, enacts as follows : — 

MILK SUPPLIED TO FACTORIES TO BE UNADULTERATED. 

1. No person shall sell, supply or send to any cheese or butter or condensed 
milk manufactory, or to the owner or manager thereof, or to any mak 
butter, cheese or condensed milk, to be manufactured, milk diluted with water, or in 
any way adulterated, or milk from which any cream has been taken, or milk 
commonly known as skimmed milk. 

A CERTAIN PART OF THE MILK NOT TO BE KEPT BACK. 

2. No person who supplies, sends, sells or brings to any cheese, butter or con- 
densed milk manufactory, or to the owner or manager thereof, or to the maker of 
cheese or butter or condensed milk, any milk to be manufactured into butt 
cheese or condensed milk, shall keep back any portion of that part of the milk 
known as strippings. 

AS TO TAINTED OK SOUR MILK. 

3. No person shall knowingly sell, supply, bring or send to a cheese or butter 
or condensed milk manufactory, or to the owner or manager thereof, any milk that 
is tainted or partly sour. 
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AS TO DI8EASED ANIMAL. 

4. No person shall sell, send or bring to a cheese or butter or condonscd milk 
manufactory, or to the owner or manager thereof, or to the maker of such butter 
or cheese or condensed milk, any milk taken or drawn from a cow that he knows to 
be diseased at the time the milk is so taken or drawn from her. 

PENALTY FOR CONTRAVENTION. 

5. Every person who, by himself or by any other person to his knowledge 
violates any of the provisions of the preceding sections of this Act, shall for each 
offence upon conviction thereof before any justice or justices of the peace forfeit 
and pay a fine not exceeding fifty dollars and not less than five dollars together 
with the costs of prosecution, and in default of payment of such penalty and" costs 
shall bo liable to imprisonment with or without hard labour for a term not exceed 
ing six months, unless the said penalty and the costs of enforcing the same be 
sooner paid. 

WHO SHALL BE LIABLE. 

6. The person on whose behalf any milk is sold, sent, supplied or brought to a 
cheese or butter or condensed milk manufactory for any of the purposes aforesaid 
shall be pnm& facie liable for the vitiation of any of the provisions of this Act. 

WHAT SHALL BE EVIDENCE. 

7. For the purpose of establishing the guilt of any person charged with the 
violation of any of the provisions of sections one, or two of this Act it shall be suffi 
cientpnm& facie evidence on which to found a conviction to show that such milk so 
sent, sold, supplied or brought to a manufactory as aforesaid to be manufactured into 
butter or cheese or condensed milk, is substantially inferior in quality to pure milk 
provided the test is made by means of a lactometer or cream gauge or some other 
proper and adequate test and is made by a competent person : Provided alwa V s 
that a conviction may b.e made or had or. any other sufficient legal evidence. 

SPECIFIC NATURE OF DETERIORATION NEED NOT BE DESCRIBED. 

8. In any complaint or information made or laid undor the first or second sec 
tions of this Act, and in any conviction thereon, the milk complained of may be 
described as deteriorated milk, without specification of the cause of deterioration 
and, thereupon, proof of any of the causes or modes of deterioration mentioned in 
either of the said two sections, shall be sufficient to sustain conviction. And in any 
complaint, information or conviction under this Act, the matter complained of mav 
be declared, and shall be held to have arisen, within the meaning of " The Summon 
Conviction Act," at the place where the milk complained of was to be manufactured 
notwithstanding that the deterioration thereof was effected elsewhere. 

APPEAL. 

9. No appeal shall lie from any conviction under this Act except to a judge of a 
Superior, County, Circuit or District Court, or to the chairman or judge of the Court 
of the Sessions of the Peace, having jurisdiction where the conviction was had • and 
such appeal shall be brought, notice of appeal in writing given, recognizance entered 
rhto or deposit made within ten days after the date of conviction, and shall be heard 
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tried, adjudicated upon and decided, without the intervention of a jury, at such time 
and place as the court or judge hearing the same appoints, within thirly days from 
the date of conviction, unless the said court or judge extends the time for Hearing 
and decision heyond such thirty days; and in all other respects not provided tor in 
this Act the procedure under " The Summary Convictions Act," so far as applicable, 
shall apply. 



WHO TO GIVE EVIDENCE. 



10. Any person accused of an offence under this Act and the husband or wife of 
such person shall be competent and compellable to testify. 

APPLICATION OF FINES. 

11. Any pecuniary penalty imposed under this Act shall, when recevered, be 
payable one half to the informant or complainant, and the other half to the owner, 
treasurer or president of the manufactory to which milk was sent, sold or supplied 
for any of the purposes aforesaid, in violation of any of the provisions of this Act, 
to be distributed among the patrons thereof in proportion to their respective inter- 
ests in the product thereof. 



CJiAPTEK 32. 

An Act to provide against frauds in the supplying of Milk to Cheese and Butter 
Manufactories. 



[Assented to 2'drd March, 1888.] 



H 



EK MAJESTY, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Province of Ontario enacts as follows; 

NOTICE TO BE GIVKN WHEN MILK DILUTED, ETC. 

1. No person shall knowing^- and wilfully sell, supply, bring or send to a cheese 
or butter manufactory, or the owner or manager thereof, to be manufactured, milk 
diluted with water, or in any way adulterated, or milk from which any cream has 
been taken, or milk commonly known as "skimmed milk." without distinctly notify 
ing, in writing, the owner or manager of such cheese or butter manufactory, that the 
milk so sold, supplied or brought to be manufactured has been so diluted with water. 
or adulterated, or had the cream so tak<jn from it, or become milk commonly known 
as " skimmed milk," as the case may be. 

NOTICE TO BE GIVEN WHEN " STEIPPINGS " KEPT BACK. 

2. No person who in the course of his business sells, supplies, brings or sends to any 
cheese or butter manufactory, or the owner or manager thereof, to be manufactured, 
the milk of cows, shall knowingly and wilfully, in the course of such dealing and 
business, keep back any part of the milk known as " strippings," without distinctly 
notifying, in writing, the owner or manager of such cheese or butter manufactory, of 
his having so kept hack such ''strippings." 

6d— S 
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NOTICE WHEN MILK TAINTED. 

3. No person shall knowingly and wilfully sell, supply, bring or send to a cheese 
or butter manufactory, or the owner or manager thereof, to be manufactured, any 
milk that is tainted, or partly sour, without distinctly notifying, in writing, the 
owner or manager of such cheese or butter manufactory of such milk being tainted 
or partly sour. 

PENALTT FOR VIOLATIONS OF SS. 1-3. 

4. Any person who by himself or by his servant, or agent, violates any of the 
provisions of the preceding sections of this Act, upon conviction thereof before any 
justice or justices of the peace, shall forfeit and pay a sum of not less than $5 nor 
more than $50, together with the costsof prosecution, in the discretion of such justice 
or justices, and in default of payment of such penalty and costs, shall be liable to be 
committed to the common gaol of the county, with hard labor for any period, not 
exceeding six months, unless the said penalty and the costs of enforcing same be 
sooner paid. 

BIGHT TO TEST MILK. 

5. It shall be lawful for the owner or manager of a cheese or butter manufactory 
to require the owner or custodian «f any cow or cows whose milk is being brought 
for or supplied or sent to, the manufactory, to submit such cow or cows at his farm, 
or other premises, where such cowa are usually kept, to such milk test, by persons 
named by Buch owner or manager, as may be necessary for the said persons to 
ascertain the quantity and quality of the milk of such cow or cows, on any day, and 
at such time on any such day as may be appointed by said owner or manager; and 
in case the owner or custodian of tho cows refuses to so submit them, or obstructs 
in the execution thereof the persons engaged in making the milk test, or interrupts 
the test, or interferes in any way with the test, or the application of its result, he 
shall on complaint before any justice or justices of the peace, forfeit and pay for 
every such offence a sum of not less than 810 nor more than §100, in the discretion 
of the justice or justices of the peace who may hear such complaint, together with 
the cost of prosecution, if so ordered, and in default of payment of such penalty and 
costs shall he liable to be committed, by such convicting justice or justices of the 
■ peace, to the common gaol of the county, with hard labour, for any period not 
exceeding six months, or until said penalty and the cost of enforcing same be sooner 
paid. 

RIOHT TO TAKE SAMPLES OF MILK. 

6. It shall be lawful for the owner or manager of any cheese or butter manu- 
factory, who suspects any persons of selling, supplying, sending or bringing milk to 
the manufactory, of any offence under this Act, to enter upon or to appoint some 
person or persons to enter upon, and such appointed person may enter upon the pre- 
mises of the suspected person, with or without notice, and take samples of milk from 
the cow or cows, from which the supposed offender was or had been immediately 
before then procuring the milk or part of the milk so sold, supplied, sent or brought 
as aforesaid, and any such BUfipeOted person who obstructs or refuses to permit the 
• taking of any such sample shall, on conviction thereof, be liable to a penalty of 
nol less than 810 nor more than 850 with costs of the prosecution, and in default of 
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payment thereof, (shall he liable to be imprisoned in the common gaol of the county 
in which the offence has been committed, for a period not exceeding three months 
with hard labor. 

EVIDENCE OP VIOLATIONS OP SS. 1-3. 

1. For the purpose of establishing the guilt of any person under the first three 
sections of this Act, it shall be sufficient prima facie evidence to show that such per- 
son, by himself, his servant or agent, sold, supplied, sent or brought, to be manutac- 
tured, to any cheese or butter manufactory, milk substantially below the standard 
of that actually drawn, or by the accused represented as having been drawn from 
the same cow or cows within the then previous week, provided the comparison or 
test is made by means of a lactometer and cream gauge, or by some adequate means 
of making the comparison. 

APPLICATION OF PENALTIES. 

8. Any penalty imposed under this Act shall, when recovered, be payable one- 
half to the informant or complainant and the other half to the treasurer oi the local 
municipality in which the offence has been committed. 



Detective Inspectors. 

It is but necessary that one or two men for the Dominion should be specially 
designated and equipped for the purpose of seeing that the pi oviaions of these statutes 
are enforced. A wide publication of the particulars of a few convictions would 
doubtless prevent others from indulging in like dishonesty. 

Valuation According to Quality. 

For the second difficulty, namely, the need for providing an equitable basis for 
the distribution of proceeds from a factory, according to the tine value of the milk 
or cream furnished, very little of a reliable nature has yet been done, except for 
creameries. 

Creameries. 

For creameries operated on the cream-gathering plan, the oil-test churn seems 
to provide for the equitable distribution of proceeds, according to the true value of 
the cream for butter-making uses. Where the whole milk is received, the Babcock 
apparatus for testing milk, or Fjord's controller, will enable the factory manager to 
value each quantity, according to its true butter-making qualities. 

Cheese Factories. 

The comparative value for cheese-making, of milk containing different percent- 
ages of fat has not yet been authoritatively settled. The percentage of butter-fat 
which it contains may not be a true nnd invariable index of its quality for cheese- 
making. It is expected that investigations along this line during the coming - 
will be undertaken under the supervision of this Department, to settle that qui 
for the guidance of the cheese-makers. In the meantime, the instruments at the 
service of the cheese-maker — the lactometer, cream gauge, lactoscope, and pioscope — 
will enable him by an easily applied test to examine and compare the qualil 
different milks with reasonable accuracy. The use of the lactometer and of Babcock's 
apparatus for indicating the percentage of fat would enable any cheese-maker to tet ' 
25 or more samples of milk accurately within one hour. 

Gd—8i 
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V1U.—A DISTINCTIVE CANADIAN BRAND. 



Volume of trade. 

The export trade in cheese and butter is a most valuable one to the farm. 
Canada- J " * he ai £ ol t?f cheese the rapid extension of our export transactions 
may be seen from the following table. The shrinkage in the exports of butter is due 
to several causes. Not the least of these has been the substitution for genuine dairy 
butter, of butterine and other imitation compounds from other countries in the 
Br, ush markets. It can never be impressed too often or too strongly upon the atten- 
tion of European consumers that our dairy products are all genuim/and pure. 

The exports of butter and cheese from Canada for five years have been-— 










1880. 


1887. 




1889. 


Value ... 
Value 


!!,. 

11,. 
s 


7,881 

8,20 


4,668,741 

7S,m.!i-_>7 

H.7 A 


5,486,509 

979,126 

73,604,448 


4,43 
798,673 

.'•1.17.'(._'(i7 
8,242 


1,780,766 

331,968 

34,887 


— 







In 1889, fifty-two per cent, of the butter, and over ninety-nine and a-half ner 
cent, of the cheese exported from Canada were sent to Great Britain V 

The following return from the Board of Trade Returns of Great' Britain for five 

s^^&SsLir the totai * uantitie * and — ° f *«• «** 




1887. 




L889. 


1,613,134 


1,1171 


1,927,842 


B.010,374 


8,918,046 


10,244,630 


1,276,140 


1,189,743 


1,241,690 






5,061 


1,886,789 


1,917,616 


1,907,999 


1 1,382 


•1,54(1,41 is 


4,490,970 



1,543,566 
8,141,488 

sn7,"7I 
2,962,264 

.1,871,359 



From these, it may be seen that Canada now furnishes to Great Britain 41 per 
cent, of the cheese and less than half of one per cent, of the butter which she 
imports from outside countries. The competition between the countries which are 
making a specialty of dairy farming for supremacy in the British markets, is yearly 
becoming keener. Two factors, both of which are wholly within our own jurisdic- 
tion ,n Canada, can be made to bring the best of the trade to ourselves, and when 
we got it they will enable us to keep it. In the competition for cheaper foods to 
sustain the great masses of wage-earners in manufacturing centres, the tendency is 
i -wards lower prices per pound for the several articles of diet Further economy 
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in their production would enable us to compete successfully with our producing and 
commercial rivals, especially in the matter of concentrated articles of food. That 
aspect of tho subject has been treated of in other parts of this report. The other 
factor which will enable us to win greater success and maintain our place in foreign 
markets, is that of producing the very best quality of those things which we send 
abroad, and of guarding with jealous care our reputation for such, when it is won. 

CI1EKSE AS A FOOD. 

Ignorance on the part of the masses of consumers concerning the relative place 
of cheese in the list of ordinary articles of diet, has prevented a more general and 
generous consumption of it. The expression "bread and cheese" is a phrase 
common in many countries to denote all that is required to sustain life in health and 
comfort. In our own country it is seldom used with any local signification. An 
opinion prevails among a great many of our citizens that cheese is not a wholesome 
food, that it is a rathor expensive and dangerous delicacy or luxury. By some il 
counted to be indigestible. The idiosyncrasies of a few individuals may render it 
such in their experience; and those being usually the talkative persons in commu- 
nities, their expressed opinions find currency, while the sheepish element in humanity 
reveals itself by following in a general throng, the leadership of the most self asser- 
tive, be that in a right or wrong direction. 

Cheese is a most wholesome and nourishing food. It is comparatively cheap, 
convenient for use and, when good, is promotive of, rather than antagonistic to good 
digestion. The chief service of a diet to the people is to furnish those elements or 
materials which are required for the nutrition of the tissues of the body, and to 
supply heat or energy tor the activities of life. These tissues have the power of 
appropriating 1 , from food that has been swallowed, the elements which they require, 
and also of changing them into their own substance. Effete matter, that has served 
its purpose, is cast off. The serviceability of a food depends upon its adaptation to 
maintain in these tissues, an even balance between the processes of waste and repara- 
tion. The main substances required have been termed " nitrogenous," and " non- 
nitrogenous" or " carbo-hydrates" an 1 " salts" or " mineral matter." The proper pro- 
portion in which these can be taken with most advantage in food is 1 part of 
"nitrogenous" matter to 8£ or 4 parts by weight of " non-nitrogenous " matter. 
The following table, from Letheby, shows the relative quantities of these that are 
to be found in a few of the main articles of diet. They may be cited for comparison 
here : 







NON-NlTBOGENOL'8. 


Salts. 




Starch. ' SuRar. Fat. 




Lean Beef 


Per cent. 

19 8 

148 

34 5fl 

41 

8-1 

2-1 


Percent Per cent Pi 

3'6 


Per cent. 
51 


Fat Beef 




298 


44 






4- 29 75 

44 

3-C j 16 

ii 2 


4 25 


Milk 




7 


Bread 


47 4 
188 


23 


Potatoes 


07 
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It may bo calculated that cheese can jnve at lenst nn » ,„h -1.1*^ 
nutrition per pound as ordinary beef Th™ o ^ and , a half tlmes M much 

the secretion of digestive fluX and the l^t ?** ***£ h *f P ower to Simulate 
cheese renders it a food eaey of diction ^nf/il agreeabl ° fl *™ur of well-cured 
tion of other foods that ma/haveSn^oSn«2 ^^ ° f F omotin S the diges- 
quite equal to 8 or 10 per cent and when t^f' u Tl m beef for bone wi » be 
fng cheese for at least \ portio'n^f le diet V a n oS ^V" , e00n0,n ? «' b ^" 
eoen. The trade in cheese in our home marl J is c n W ^ 7 ""'* be ^"^ 

those who cater for the public and those Z\ f ? capable of more extension, when 
tion have decided to chaVc The pre* nt it' h™^?? Cheese for bol,1 ° OOrUump. 
the "culled" or inferior ohleTeXXhoKX ""*** * the kee P in S ° f 

OUABDINQ OUR REPDTATION. 

An extension in our foreign trade m.w »| m u .' ... 

good quality and good name of the cheese which L t ' ,n81nly L by maintai ™g the 
ing up the quality and reputation of our butt™ t« Sent abroad ' and b >' brin g" 

The guarding of our reputation for honest !l! a /V qU , a ' 8tandaid of excellence, 
us to lay a sure foundation upon which to Vow * ft fine - da »7 products, will enable 
with the assurance of continuous profits tI « 1 e ver-growmg dimensions 

colar class of requirements must be met- th« JTf mu8t be Huited i the P itrt >- 

the highest prices must be consulted and iSt?^!?™ 110 .? 8 ° f tho8e who P^hase at 
satisfied with our goods, must be retained bv t.h» ♦ • ° Ur cuslomers wh en once 
Our reputation has been won after Ion..- anA»!! P rotec "°n of our own good name, 
it to become lost, our indifference willle ineven* f 0m P° T tltI0n i !ind now if we allow 
1 ration of commercial folly to hold our national ,,^ e ' WOuld bo tho vev y concen- 

it be risked by neglecting to take the step neol^"?™ 8 ° Chea P- that we wi " let 
: hat be so, since this will be neither costly to ,!7 to protect iU Especially will 

When inferior cheese come from effil P ""d™™* injurious to others, 
pecting buyer in Great Britain, without Tnv ™S g - JP anadlan P orts , «>e ttosns- 
suppoaes them to be of Canadian manufacture tI e .^orroation to the contrary, 
created and perpetuated to the injury of PmishL h«- tnat \ ca8e a prejudice is easily 
acknowledged that some foul compounds bv t t n .,n Z "V* 1 " 68 *' I* » alleged and 
Britain from the United States, anTtha Z ttZh Chee86 h& ™ g0ne * Great 
nating mark to distinguish them from the r, ,™"r P°^ te > wlt} >out any desig- 

Tho following correspondence which ha s bee LenT ° f ^^ ^ukctnr? 
States reporte, set* forth the danger that eSJtoS" ° ne ° f thc " fficial Dnit «i 

".REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE ON OHKESH r»w nux* » 

"DUCK EXCHAN.1, B KE^To' Sffl'SKS? ™> 

«TH E U VE R P00l PR0VI8I0N TRADE AS80ciatk)n and exchanqe oq ^ ^^ 

"Dkar Sm.-The directors of this aeeooial^IZSn™ 1 *? "5 m °- 
- ten.ion of your government to the «*T»rtS£fiiSS£^ ° ^ the * 
"Kingdom of what is termed "filled e Le/' '^ *"*" totheUnited 

" This article is a compound of skim ,™;n 1 

•*** »,. ^ *. f^i sitrc„,s sir? ■»"•'• *— 
< a . M irf of *. mamf . MU ,. ra tta th9J . ca - 2;:^\r: a ?c r ' °° * cooa " t of 

"My directors believe that this nroHuft;. «» a- ^ , 
; -s of your country. It is not the SS-^SS& £"£ * ^ ^ W 

" is a well known fact that, for the past fiveyea* a int thi T Jf"!! " * K 

" the price of pure cheese, instead of adva.foin^ %l Z Z ™ ^ V™*™*' 

" declingcl. aavanemg m the spr.ng months, has steadily 
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"This product is neither wholesome nor palatable, but is injurious to the 
" American cheese trade, as it curtails consumption of the pure article, disgusting the 
" community with American cheese as an article of food. 

" Wo believe the true remedy lies in prohibiting the production of filled cheese, 
" which is manufactured in the western states, chiefly iu Ohio, Illinois and Wisconsin. 
'• We are informed that New York state has prohibited its production 

" We ask you for your assistance in this matter, and trust you will not only put 
'•this matter in the hands of the government, but suggest they should draw the 
'• attention of the dairy associations and Governors of tho various -talcs where this 
" article is produced. 

"Your obedient servant, 

" J. L. Harmood Banner. 

" Secretary. 
. 'Thomas H. Sherman. Esq.. American Counsul, Liverpool." 



After passing through the regular course of official or diplomatic documents, 
that letter from the Secretary of the Liverpool Provision Trade Association and 
EvchaDge Company was referred to the New York Produce Exchange of New ") 

.-. By that body it was again roferred to their committee on cheese; and by that 
committee the following report was made to the Produce Exchange, which received 
and approved of it on the 27th of February, 1890 : 

"New York. February 26th, 1890. 
' C. <t. Burke, Esq., 

" President New York Produce Exchange .- 

" Dear Sir — Your committee have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 

ial communications concerning the adulteration of cheese emanating from the 

"Liverpool Provision Trade Association and Exchange Company, Limited. The 

abject has had full and thorough investigation which its importance demands. This 

.' matter received the attention of the members of this exchange on February 23rd, 

<• 1887, upon which occasion the following preamble and resolutions were adopted: 

" Whereas, Large quantities of cheese are being manufactured in some portions 
" of the western states from milk from which the cream baa been entirely extracted 
'• by the separator process, and other animal and vegetable fats substituted for the 
" butter so extracted; and, 

"Whereas, These goods are being almost entirely exported to Great Britain 
'without being stamped or branded so as to distinguish their true character, and 
" which are calculated to deceive; and, 

" Whereas, These spurious goods are working an injury to legitimate trade in 
" eheese ; therefore, be it 

" Resolved, That the cheese trade of the New York Produce Exchange deem it 
" their duty to expose and discountenance such frauds by every means in their power. 

•' Resolved, That we condemn the practice of adulterating cheese with animal or 
" vegetable fata as demoralizing, and tending to create a prejudice in the markets of 
" the world. 
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*****. That the attention of the dairy commissioners be drawn to the above 

• ,„o unone, with a request that they do all they can to enforce the law. in regard 

i the make and sale of imitation cheese. c «nu 

« Since then the vigilance exercised by „, e as8istant dairy commissioners in this 
city has put a stop ,o the trade in filled cheese in this market. Your commi.ee 
have communicated with .he several dairy and food commissioners of the JloC 
wit : New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa Minnesota and Co n 

■ neetiout. The state of Illinois, as far as we can ascertain h. 7 nn08oU * nd . Con - 

■ The letters received have gone into the sublet m B ?& ,y commissioner. 
- ex. racte from these bearing on Ihe subject J * " 7 *"* ^ "* ™ "^ 

'J. K. Brown, New York State Dai™ n»,»«' 

• I9tb, MJU : - The statutes o, this tate do ^7^7 " ** ? *T 
" facture and sale of butter filled cheese I am t 1ST T *!?** ** ma """ 

• state law ; the former would reach many ! TT ^ ? ^ aS a 
•whatever its provisions, they would oe unifoT « " ■ . " "^ ** "" 
"legislation tending to stop the tale, W Td f^l*" "*«/?* Any 
"importance, not only to the consume t to 1 ,7 ^"V ° f *• Ut """ 

'•to restore and maintete .he confidence ^necess arv" a ' " «"» »" T* Id '"'P 
dnct> „ B necessary to a normal consumption of the 



"Wm. K. Newton, New Jersey DairvanH W™a n 
ebruary 17th, says: - 1 encloee l^ZZiyTt^TZ-'' ^ ^ ° f 

..d. Yo„ will notice that < filled cheese 'n"; ^ 'k?, "^ J*** * 

•-«d branded 'imitation cheese,' and at thl 72 V \ u pr ° pC '' ly markctl 
« informed." the timo ot salc the purchaser must be 

" Henry Talcott, Assistant Dairy and Fnnrf ™™ ■ ■ „ ^, 
« date of the 1 5th of February : « In answe r od co mmissioner for Ohio, writes under 
"prohibit .he manufac.ure of cheese TtofJ^^T ' ■»'»«*'■»*>« 
" harmless coloring matter ; and I would p ulhTfilT' ■ 7° ^ ^ "^ B " lt : ""' 
•'very quick it such a one could JI P '^^ manufacturer in Ohio 

,,a,i, r naw prohibiting it Ohio ZUZ^^^™«> 

"Febrfary^^ 

■cheese when said filling consists o ££2 0n £^ibitftemanufec ta re of filled 

• branding only of full cream cheese. 1 am n Vjo o r f^ demand the 

• hibit .he filling of cheese in any way. "vVLve ml V ^ ^ ^ Pr °' 
" in Wisconsin who have been filling chee e wi h low 2 t ^ Wa '' m f ° r P*** 8 

• has been discontinued and I feel < Je in R »™ , g ° butter that the business 

" being made in this state at the prett date.'"" ^ ** * »""* °' fl,tod ^^ t 

" H. 1). Sherman, Iowa state dairv mm-,' • 
- nth : ■ 1 this day send you Z — ^E£Sj££ *? « ^ 
"it covers .he adulteration of d.eese the same as b 7 ^J™™****' 

"emphatically in favor of a national law that ! ^ ,, , m <»* heartily and 

" Stuffed cheese. It is no better .1 a oto^l?" T^^ ^^ "^^ 

• law of control." ^margarine, and should come under the same 

'• Warren J. Ives, Minnesota sfated'iiiv nr,ri f„^^ 

" February (9th. Our law does winZ^f^ ^°T '***** m °™ : 

Ptnnit lhe manufacture of filled cheese, even 
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" though filled with butter. T most certainly approve of a state as well as a national 
" law with reference to filled cheese even more stringent, if possible, than the present 
" oleomargarine law." 

'J. B. Tatem, state of Connecticut dairy commissioner, writes under date of 
|| February 21st: " Our state has no law which applies to cheese. I believe that a 
|' law similar to the oleomargarine law, so called, applied to cheese would prove a 
" benefit to both producer and consumer." 

" From the foregoing it will be noticed that the laws of the states of New York, 
|| New Jersey and Wisconsin do not prohibit the manufacture of cheese tilled or 
"enriched with butter; while those of Ohio, Iowa, Minnesota, and we may add 
"Pennsylvania, prohibit filling of any kind. 

' Illinois, we understand, has no statutes on this important subject, and from the 
|| best information we can obtain, there are several firms manufacturing filled cheese 
|| in that state, of nearly every size and shape adapted for the home trade and also for 
" export ; the latter are being consigned and shipped by the manufacturers direct to 
|| commission agonts in Great Britain for sale ; and, owing to more favorable rates of 
|| freight, are shipped via Portland, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, few or none 
|| passing through this port. Regarding the quantity of filled cheese made in this 
" state, we are of the opinion that the quantity is very much smaller than in previous 
"years. 

"While it is the opinion of your committee that this article may have merit B 
cheap cut ' wtten the price of best quality is high, and it has had strong scientific 
|| endorsement in Europe. The manufacture of filled cheese is, we are informed, 
"^ carried on to a considerable extent both in Norway and Scotland. We would 
|| certainly recommend the enactment, of a national law regulating the manufacture 
|| and saleof this article by the imposition of a nominal tax on manufacturers sufficient 
" to cover the expense incurred, and that the tax and supervision be imposed and 
"collected in the same form and manner as is now in force under the act regulating 
" the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. 

" We attach herewith the correspondence referred to, and also copies of the 
" different state laws as furnished to us, all of which is respoctfully submitted. 

" M. Folsom, 

" W. K. Smith, 

"S. W. Doty, 

" Thomas Bamber, 

" Alfred C. H. Frohmcke, 

" Committee on Cheese." 



In the Dominion of Canada not a single box of " filled " cheese is manufactured; 
Sflii y l »t diilTy in . toresls a,e in danger of being damaged by these imitation or 
"filled cheese coming into unfair competition with our wholesome product in the 
English markets. The following circular was received from the Liverpool Provision 
Irade Association and Exchange Company, limited : — 
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THE LIVERPOOL PKOV1SION TEADE ASSOCIATION AND EXCHANGE 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 



" Secretary's Office, 24 North John Street, 

" Liverpool, 26th March, 1890. 

"Dear Sir,— We desire to inform you that a Committee consisting of the 
" undersigned has beon appointed by this Association to watch the interests of the 
" Cheese Trade, which are being seriously menaced by the contiuued increase in 
" manufacture of the article known as " Filled " Cheese. 

" We desire to co-operate with you in the direction of obtaining such legislation 

will lead to the suppression of the manufacturing of this article. 

" The legitimate interests of the ' Trade ' are seriously imperilled, and the rea- 
sonable expectation of the consumer disappointed, and we are clearly of opinion 
•• that the distribution of 'Filled ' Cheese is disgusting the British public with the 
' pure article, and that our Trade and mutual interests are in danger of suffering a 
" permanent and lasting injury. 

" We are in communication with our Home Sanitary Authorities, and are plac- 
'• ing the matter before our Agricultural Government Department, and Members of 
" the House of Commons. 

" Wo venture to suggest that you should call upon your Government and State 
" Legislatures to prohibit the manufacture of these goods. 

" We would ask you to inform us what steps are being taken on your side, and 
" what course should in your opinion, be adopted to bring about the end we have in 
" view. 

" We await the favor of your reply. 

" Yours faithfully, 

"W. CABSON, 

" A. W. DUNN, 

"J. L. GEAXT. 

"C. HOLLAND. 

"T. LONSDALE, 

'SAMUEL WHITE, 

" J. S. UAKMOOD BANNEE, 

Secretary. 
Letter from Importer in England. 

A member of one of the firms in Liverpool which imports largely of Canadian 
products, wrote to his agent in Canada under date of February 13th 1890 to the 
following effect : — ' ' 

" In order to improve the value of Canadian cheese as a whole, it is necessary 
" in the face of the present competition from the United States, 'to brand every 
"cheese as follows :—" Canadian Full Cream Cheese, being the whole product of 
"Pure Milk." This ought to be branded twice on the cheese itself and once on the 
" boxes. Every factory throughout the country should have a registered number 
" whichtmght also to be branded on the cheese. All factories where patrons were 
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'• found skimming, should be debarred from using this brand during such period or 
" for a certain length of time whilst skimming had been proven to have taken 
'• place. It ought also to be suggested to the Government that all skimmed cheese 
" should not be allowed to be exported. As the matter now stands, the retailer can 
" place before the consumer a skimmed or margarine cheese as a finest Canadian, 
"because there is no check to such dishonest practices. Therefore, I consider, 
"Canada as a whole is not reaping what she should do in producing an honest 
" article, made out of milk which has not been tampered with. 

"This matter ought to be brought before the Upper House this session and 
" become law before the new season starts. It is of vital importance to the dairy- 
" men and the buyers. We feel the competition of this wretched margarine cheese 
u very acutely. One of our neighbors sold on Tuesday last, 1,500 boxes of these 
"frauds, whilst we only sold 25 boxes of fine cheese. The reason is very easy to 
"get at. The retailors are greedy for profit; they buy these common cheese; sell 
i hem at 6d per pound ; drive the people off the consumption ; and the best cheese 
" suffer " 

Resolution by Dairy Convention. 

The following resolution was passod at a cheese-makers' Convention held at 
Lancaster, Ont., on March 13th, 1890:— 

" Moved by D. M. Macpherson, seconded by C. C. McDonald and carried 
*' unanimously : — 

"That, whereas, Canadian cheese made from full-cream milk has secured a good 
"reputation in England for its standard quality; and 

" Whereas, some few skim-milk cheese are being made and shipped out of 
" Canada to the English market as whole-milk; and 

" Whereas, a quantity of American cheese is being imported into Canada and 
" branded as Canadian make: 

"Be it resolved, that steps be taken to ask the Foderal Government to enact a 
" law permitting a mark to be put on all full-cream choose made in Canada, as 
• 'Canadian Full-cream Cheese.' And any person or persons putting such a mark 
" on skim-milk cheese, or United States cheese imported into Canada, be liable to a 
" penalty of not less than $100 or more than $500." 

VIEWS OF DEPUTATION. 

A deputation waited upon the Honourable the Minister of Agriculture on the 
18th of April, 1890,and presented their views in reference to the branding of cheese 
from the United States, which passed through Canada in bond. Thoir recommenda- 
tions might be mainly summed up as follows: 

(a). Cheese, before being shipped from a Canadian port, should bear a brand 
sotting forth the name of the country where they were manufactured. It was 
pointed out that when cheese reach their destination on the other side of the 
Atlantic, they are supposed to be the product of the country from whose ports they 
had been shipped. The Bills of Lading on which cheese, that have been stored in 
Canada or warehoused in Montreal, go forward, are Bills of Lading dated from the 
Canadian shipping point. The cheese represented by such Bills of Lading can readily 
be sold as Canadian products, unless there be some distinctive And easily seen mark 
upon the cheese themselves and upon their boxes. 

(6). It was urged that legislation should be enacted, providing for the putting 
of a distinctive Canadian brand on all cheese manufactured from pure whole milk, 
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and that the dairymen should be protected in the use of that brand by an enactment 
rendering it a punishable offence for anyone to use that or a similar brand wrongfully. 



ACTION TAKEN. 



From these letters and documents which have been qnoted, it is evident that 
the exportation iron, his side of the Atlantic of imitation or •' tilled" cheese is to 
the detriment of our trade in honest pure dairy products. Their quality damages 
^iX£» n f1 producers, by turning the consumption of the people 
towards other kinds of food; and Canada is made to share in the blame and 
condemnation from those who do not distinguish between the origin of p 'ducts 

S ,1, a M°>Ki« , B ir'''. 1 "- Sl ? Ce „! he nilm " "America/" includes Canada United 
Mates Mexico, Brazil, and several other countries, the trade and citizenship designa- 
tion ' American seems a .rifle too comprehensive to be evct or useful aVa 
descriptive term for any one nation. Hence T tnhTitthn* Vn ZV X T f" 

similar in appearance to the ^ftffi Iflf te * m^ 
markets, should bear a distinctive andellTrecom^aMe ffJ'T ""* K° rtS to / orei ^ 
/i/«n nf ihe nam? nf th„ />„„„/..„ ,„;,„,.„ A y recognisable description of their nature and 
also of the name of the country where they were made or manufactured. 

Application of Statute. 

The Merchandise Marks Offence Act, 1888, seems to make adeq uate provision for 
the proper branding of products passin"- through ,"\ aKB ' l " B 4 u ' u e piovision ior 
Dominion. I took occasion in July "to brim to the at ^ Tu ^ !" *% 
cheese and butter, the matter set forth inThe S^SSS££L •-" ^ * 

It will be remembered by those interested in tho nh ^ I a *v * ' • * 
deputation of dairymen waited upon the Hon John P^fn Sr^V**V? influ ?" t,al 
jus, before the cloL of the session of Mame^d^aiT ^TultZ'tl 

and su-gestions in referonce to the protecting of P- ,1; -,„ i • } , 

damage from the wrongful use by soVe sh "per of i S7T n a f in ^ l «- : "" 

States" cheese going through Canada in bonT As fth, 2 ) ^u T° U " lted , 

these cheese through Canada is now at ita iLrtl^Tu^ ■ ° *&™n ° f 
misMoner, Prof. Robert*..,,, is ^£SrZ^^m^*^Z^P ,ii 2? > ^ 
provisions of the « Merchandise Marks oXSlot lWp?l VST 7 V. ° , ^° 

the cheese and butter trade of Cana< a It hi ft2i ! ' « . ^ h P' apply t0 
that small quantities of United ££"« AS^^^^^SfSS 
cream rom tmlk, and the substitution of lard, cotton seed oil or c > her f tsWwere 
earned trough in bond last year, and left the ports of our Dominion with BiU of 

uiiegui also that United .States full-cream cheese, the products of the United States 
have been -hipped through our country, and have been branded bytheSSpaSSS 
a false trade ■lescnption, representing them as cheese of Canadian m | ; ' 
the provisions oi the Merchandise Marks Offences Act of iwtu™ i 7 i 

directly to the cheese and butter trade, are: m ** be apphed 

I. Any person who applies any false trade description to goods is subject to the 
provisions of the Act. J 

II. Every person who sells, or exposes for, or has in his possession for sale or 
any purpose of trade or manufacture, any goods or things to which any forged trade 
mark or false trade descr.pt.on is applied, is guilty of an offence against this Act 

III. Every person guilty f an offence against this Act is liable ■ 

(a) On conviction on indictment, to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, 
for a term „ot exceeding two years, or to fine, or to both imprisonment and fine ; and 

(b) On summary conv.ction, to imprisonment, with or without hard labor for 
a term not exceeding four months, or to a fine not exceeding 8100, and in case of a 

I or subsequent convict™, to imprisonment, with or without hard labor for a 
term no*. exceeding six months, or to a fine not exceeding $250. 
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(c) In any case every chattel, article, instrument or thing, by means of or in 
relation to which the offence has been committed shall be forfeited. 

IV. The expression " trade description " means any description, statement or 
other indication direct or indirect: 

(1) As to the number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight of any goods ; or 

(2) As to the place or country in which any goods were made or produced ; or 

(3) As to the mode of manufacturing or producing any goods; or 

(4) As to the material of which any goods are composed. 

V. The expression " false trade description " means a trade description which is 
false in a material respect as regards the goods to which it is applied, and inch: 
every alteration of a trade description, whether by way of addition, effucement or 
otherwise, where that alteration makes the description false in a material respect; 
and the fact that a trade description is a trade mark or part of a trade mark, shall 
not prevent such trade description being deemed to be a false trade description within 
the meaning of this Act. A person shall be deemed to apply a trade mark, or mark, 
or trade description to goods who 

(a) Applies it to the goods themselves ; or 

(6) Applies it to any covering, label, reel or other thing in or with which goods 
are sold or exposed or had in possession for any purpose of sale, trade or manufacture. 

The probability is that such a watch will be kept on the imports and exports of 
cheese, that if any lot of United States cheese be found with a brand on the oheeseor 
on the box representing that they are the product of Canada or Canadian in make, the 
offenders will be subjected to a rigorous prosecution for infringement of the statute. 

Action by Department of Customs. 

Subsequent to that, instructions were issued from the office of the Commissioner 
of Customs, at Ottawa, to the Acting-Collector of Customs at the port of Montreal, 
from which the following extract is made: — 

"1 beg to refer yon to the Assistant Commissioner's letter of 15th August last. 
" and to inform you that I am now instructed by the Honourable the Minister of 
" Customs to say" that while the action in relation to the shipping mark placed on 
" the cheese in transit is all right in most respects, it has been decidedly wrong in 
" the use of the words " American Produce," and instead of these words, the marks 
" should always he "Produce of the United States ;" the former marks are liable to 
" mi- interpretation in the English markets. The people in the United States have 
" no more claim to the term American than parties of other countries on this conti- 
'■ nent." 

" 1 have therefore to instruct you, to order to be used, the words I have men- 
tioned in substitution for the words you have been in the habit of using." 



RKcoM.MKNDATIONS. 



In view of the practices that have been in vogue in tho past, and of the present 
condition of the dairy trade, it seems most desirable that enactments should be 
made, providing for the branding of cheese of Canadian manufacture in such a way 
that they may be distinguished easily from the product of other countries, and also 
that that distinctive brand shall be evident to the buyer, whether he seeks the in- 
formation or not. 

I would suggest that every manufacturer of cheese from pure whole milk con- 
taining not less than 3£ per cent, of butter fat should bo entitled to use on such pro- 
duct a brand, such as ""Canadian Full Cream Cheese." The use of the brand might 
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be entirely permissive; but its use should also be rn-nhiW™,. — -. * * 
making cheese of that description. A penal rvW ft„ „ t0r ?\ eXCept i° Atones- 
shouWbe inflicted to the exten? of « 2 P 00 gr box of eC g U 'f "^ ° f the brand 
where it was wrongfully applied. P b °* of > cheese *°* every instance 

the Dairy Commissioner for the 9 DomSn T?" 1 "T 1,ed J fr0m the Office of 
similar to the following :_ *X>™»™- The complete brand may take a form 



CAN \ D] \ X 

FULL CKEAM CHEESE. 
Factory No. 



Many advantages would accrue to th a h™^* ,i„- 
this planf The product of each factory might beibl-^ 11 T' ^ & ?° pti ° n ° f 
retailer's counter to the factory where it w£ 1 V ^ e £ 0r t,aced back from th « 
out the very best quality ZZ reVp ari ? D ,1^ ^Ose factories which turn 
difference in price which would thereby be created f "? vanto «« 'directly; and the 
common goods, would help very much to immoJ! A, bet t ween ^y quality and 
ducts, and consequently w strengthen o,T™ \ ♦" qUahty ° f a11 our tact0, 'y P TO " 
markets. Doubtless fol a time fom 7 hH^ ° n >. and h ° ld U P° n the B,itish 
would oppose the use of the brand When a ™£n n 7 T ,* nd cheese ex Porters 
town or city rinds that his customers »J ? Zi a l ?\. ° f chee8e in an En S lish 
brand, he will want the p,X* he sa S^ELT 11 ! * *"!?? of a c - tain 
badly enough, to my a relatively highe^wTfor^S T™ i* nd ^ wiH want il 
house from whicUe buys his fupffif ' m ' v in t uett? f . or . other8 - The wholesale 
this side, to secure the product of that or th i, ttt^l ?' im P orters or "gents on 
because of the active and persist?* demand for- £ £*n T° " D ad L V:mCed P ,ice - 
retail trade. Thus a keener competition for t£ V Ti 01 ", 6 " who iire in tbe 

marked difference in the prices paK diffel-en of S!? ^ b f 8t faCtorie8 > and :1 
these would be very much .0 the advantage of Z d '"^ "^ u C8U "- Both of 
cheese factories. ^vantage of the dairymen who patronise the 

An immediate advantage would also accrue hxr ih» «w 
cheese under our own national brand ™ 5 V y the preference which Canadian 

would be a guarantee to the consumer th t t h« ° 'V^ , En S Hsh marketo - » 

its cover. ">nsumei that there was no fraudulent imitation under 

The finest English and Scotch cheddar cheese are still .nM u , , . 
instances for 4 cents per pound higher than th* oL^ u wholesale »> many 
A^^l ITt0 u n V^ZA ( a»n^ e ^^^^^ a, ^ Yet Canadian 
best retail provision shops doing dntv at the hLh ♦ • ? n the outers in the 
Cheddars. Our cheese P a re JnteTht^o f t t^T ** ^ lUh and Scotch 
brand upon them, as CANADIAN would brin* ?« „■ qu . alltv ; ail(1 onrown 

profit wnioh now stays in the relator wholesfll ™ T^ P t° plc > P art ofthat wide 
between the prices plid for Cniu**?^^*,™^.^ «■ ^ ^erence 
paid by the consumers of the same cheese when it is KiK,!* a !v d the P rices 
" English Cheddar" and " Scotch Cheddar." furnished to them as finest 

The use of this brand need not be compulsorv • h,,t T ti • , 
factories in the Dominion would adont its n«« iP ' thlnk nin e-tenths of the 

they would be protected against a SwStaMiSE^r 9 ? gi J eU t0 them that 
entitled to bo so described w '° n giul appl.cation of the brand upon goods not 

Tt is hoped that our export trade in buttAi-wm A.„ m *u *• 

footing, by the manufacture of fresh-made butte.H ° 11™ tlme be P nton a bet ter 

the demands of foreign markets. Fro^ th 1" ' g he Winter month8 t0 meet 

will be to «ur advantage to have a dLtinotive ^r"^ 6 "' of thut trade > {t 
S « unctn Canadian brand, lest our fancy cream- 
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cry butter should suffer from misrepresentation. A distinctive Canadian package 
in the form of a cask would also tend to give us a place in those markets. 
Hence, it seems desirable that a brand 



CANADIAN 

CREAMERY BUTTER. 

Factory No. , 



should be available for use on creamery-made butter. Similar protection should be 
afforded to those using it to that which is given in tho use of the brand " Canadian 
Full Cream Cheese." A registered number for each creamery would also be a service 
to the butter-makers and also to the general trade in dairy products, both for homo 
and foreign markets. 

IX.— BOAEDS OF TEADB. 



SYNOPSIS OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE ACT, R 8.0. CHAP. 130, RELATING TO THE INCORPO- 
RATION OF BOARDS OF TRADE (WITH FORMS.) 



Any number of persons not less than thirty, who are Merchants, Traders, 
Brokers, Mechanics, Manufacturers, Managers of Banks, or Insurance Agents, and 
residents of any district which has a population of not less than two thousand live 
hundred persons, may associate themselves together as a Board of Trade, and appoint 
a Secretary. 

The persons so associating themselves together as a Board of Trade shall, under 
their hands and seals, make a certificate specifying the name assumed by the associa- 
tion, and by which it shall be known ; also the name as defined, of the district in 
which the same is situate and its business transacted, and the name of the person 
by them appointed Secretary to the said Board of Trade. 

Such certificate shall be acknowledged before a Notary Public, Commissioner 
for taking affidavits, or Justice of the l'eace, by the Secretary of the said Board of 
Trade, and shall be forwarded to the Secretary of State, who shall cause the same 
to bo recorded in a register to be kept for that purpose; and a copy thereof, duly 
certified by the Secretary of State, shall be evidence of the existence of such 
association. 

The expression " district." unless the context otherwise requires it, means the 
city, count}', town, village or judicial district, within and for which a Board is estab- 
lished under tho Act. 

The expression " Board of Trade" includes Chambers of Commerce. 

With the certificate, the applicants must transmit the fee of five dollars to the 
Secretary of State; and such fee must bo paid in cash, or by an accepted cheque, 
made payable to the order of the Honourable the Secretary of State, and should, if 
sent by mail, be transmitted to him in a registered letter. 

FORMS. 

Form of Certificate of Association. 
Know all men by these presents, that we, the several persons whose signatures 
and Heals are hereunto subscribed and set, and whose occupations are set opposite 
our respective signatures, do hereby declare that we have associated ourselves 
together as a Board of Trade, under the provisions of Chapter 130, of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, intituled "An Act respecting the Incorporation of Boards of 
Trade." 
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The name by which the said Board shall be known is "The 



J hen tr e dlr!o e f d nf triCt iD WhiCh th6 8ame i8 8ituate and i«» business tran- 
sactod, is the district 01 whi-nii k«„ „ _ 1 *• l * i 

than two thousand five hundred persons. ^ ^ a P°P ulatlon °* » ot *«* 

The name of the person appointed as the Secretary of the said Board 

of the 

in the County of... ... und p^jnoe "of 

As witness our hands and seals this "i >■ 

A.D., 18 . " :, - vot - 



of.. 




Witness, 
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[X.S.] 
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. [L.S.] 

. LL-S.] 
[L.S.] 

[L.S.] 
i..s 

[L.S.J 
US.] 

[L.S.J 
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In the matter of the Incorporation of The 
Board of Trade. 

1 of tho 

in the Province of 

ledire and declare that the certificate hereto' «n««4.'^*'l' '""• , do herebv acknow- 

prcence) by the respective persons by who£ H r?™ Tl^ m £ 8ealcd ^ ^ 
sealed, and that their occupations are SZilff'' t0 have beon si S ned and 
all the said persons reside within the , said Z°Tt of 168 P ectlve names - and that 
which h* a population of not less than two thoW to hi^-J^ 
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2. That I am the duly appointed Secretary of the said " The 
Board of Trade." 

Ab witness my signature, 

Taken and acknowledged before me") 

at the of I 

in the of. I 

this day of I 

A.D. 18 . J 



(A Commissioner, or Notary Public, etc.) 



dairymen's boards op trade. 

The establishment of Dairymen's Boards of Trade, at different places, each con- 
venient of access to the representatives of factories in a large district, lias be 
undoubted benefit to the dairy interests. In order to promote the formation of these 
very useful commercial institutions in other sections, where as vet they do not exist, 
the tbllowing set of Articles and By-Laws has been prepared. A careful reading of 
them, will enable those who are concerned in the marketing of dairy products to 
understand the nature of the service, which these Boards ol Trade are designed to 



render. 



The practice of having cheese sold by auction at the Board of Trade meetings 
has been introduced in a few places. At Brockville, On t., this practice was first 
adopted in Canada, and I am informed that it has given almost general satisfaction 
to the salesmen and the buyers. Butter has not yet been marketed in Canada bv the 
auction method, but it seems the business-like way of effecting the transactions in all 
products which have been " boarded " for sale, the old-faBhionod manner at cb< 
and butter markets was more like the conduct of children than that of oxperien 
business meu. Otters were made under the solemn pledge oi secrecy — to be broken 
within a few moments — and fair square open and above-board transactions were dis- 
couraged, lest the prices that had been offered, accepted, or refused , should influence 
some other seller or buyer to withdraw bis goods or his bids. 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 

1. Thisorganisation 6hall be known as the "Dairymen's Board of Trade of. 



2. Its officers shall consist of President, First Vice-President. Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary -Treasurer, and Directors. These officers shall con-titute 

a Board of .Management ; and any five of thorn shall constitute a quorum for the tran- 
saction of business. 

3. The officersshall be elected to hold office for one ycarand until their successors 
are elected. Vacancies occurring during the year, may lie filled by election at any 
regular meeting of the Board of Trai 

4. The payment, ol'an annual subscription of. to the Secretary-Treasurer 

shall constitute an individual membership for one year. 

5. A membership ticket, entitling any salesman to be admitted to the privileges 
■of. the Board of Trade, shall he granted by the Secretary-Treasurer on the payment 
of an annual fee of. , for each cheese faeto-y or creamery which is 'repre- 
sented by him. 

<j. All buyers shall be entitled to all the privileges of full membership in the 
Board of Trade, without the payment of an annual subscription. 

7. Members only shall be entitled to vote. 

8. Members shall be entitled to all the privileges of the salesroom, and to the 
information obtained from other markets or other sources by the Secretary-Treasurer 
in his official capacity; but it is to be understood that when a factory has more than 

6d— 9 
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one taleman, only one shall represent that factory aud uelfor it at any meeting of the 

9. It .hall be allowable for a member of the Board of Trade to be accompanied 
in the salesroom by a friend, who is not actively interested in buying or selling the 

>ods offered on the Board • 

'courtesy, and any viola 
of the rules of the Board. 



lu „u<, «,. w «»u.u ujr - ..™, wuo is not actively interested in buying or selling the 
goods offered on the Board ; but ,t ,s to be understood that this is granted as a matter 
of courtesy, and any violation of good faith will be considered and held to be a breach 



BY-LAWS. 



A.lUwPn n n^Wl , S e t , iw: dU - y -l lUa,ifi ^ i accordi »g to the articles of the Board of Trad,, 
shall be entitle d to the privileges of the salesroom. 

^'JZ^SI£S ke P* and a bulletin board shall be placed in a conspic- 

SZJ^wlfe^i^^^^^^^ 1 *^ M th0 telegrams and other 

f™ Tees v I 'T r l 00lVCi l> aml to these all members shall be entitled to 

?,u ha lie in bo L I J *° ^ *¥ Drivile ? e of P*** «P™ the same register 
and bulletin board a notice of any dairy or other produce which they may have for 

3. It shall bo the duty of the Secret irvTV <> u „ ^ +~ ■ c c 

other markets by telegram or oabhYand ES?T procure information from 

uous place in the sKoom ™£*\ also re£f T* P™nptly upon a conspu-- 
isRue tielcets of inemlw.,. 1,;^ . i , i eceive the ices for membership and 

ZZSiSS^ttllZ^ thfl < li '- li - " *• Resident shall ha?, the 

dentor feXffil thour'of T ^! r'° t^'f 8 "J" * ** ^ 
of the members from time to time appoint ' ' ** h ° U '' " a maj ° nly 

^STheTontf ° f thC B ° :,1 ' d °™ e ^ * held upon of 

offer,, sale to the Vighest bidder 2MftE? 1 5^ l 5»ffl 

8. All buyers who bid for a selection of fl,„ . k„= i t , «. 

Board. shall make their bids publicly S s?nlUt, M "??" °u°'? d u™ ^ 

willing to take at the price ottered * the 4 uantlt «» which they are 

9. As soon as the President or acting auctioneer shall have declared a bumr 
entitled to make his selection from the Board tho m m T i 'i, j . 0M 2/ er 
diately to publicly name the lots r „! ;„ u 6 "^ shall P'-ooeed irame- 
oflereS, ami over} salesman n he nan e S thc'lot w V S ^ ** * he P™ 
entitled to sell is Called, shall accept o^efuse the onWwTl rP'' ese " t8 and » 

10. When two or more buyerl make ' n „„l ■ • t , • '< t Z T V^U ♦ 
acting auctioneer shall at once decide whose Sri a! E? tttreferencT ^ " 

11. A salesman shall have the right todecline •.ceer.t n„ preference 

it be the highest bid which has Keen made KE tSon^Tl ^L^ 8lth ° Ugl ? 
be not satisfactory to him. And a refusal to IT, f del,vel T !lnd payment 

debar a salesman from accepting he same or! - othe^-** f J °ff r Wi " n0t 
another buyer. ' & 0l "J othei P nce fron » the same o.- 

12 There shall be no private buvincr nr c^n;.,™ ,„ i,. , 
of cheese or butter, whielAas 1 ee SsS Sfi° ^ft^™ 1 ? '"ST 
same is called to order until it is closed for Satdav the time when the 

13. All transactions on the Board shall be considered as cash transactions The 
cheese shall be paid for on do tvery unless nthoi^ioo .,„■. ^ b " L ransactions. ine 
and salesman. J ' otherwise agreed upon between the buyer 

14. All bargains between members mnrln it tk«„„u,„ 
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carried out by each, and a failure of either party to perform his or their part, shall 
be considered sufficient cause for the expulsion from the Board of Trade or salesroom 
ot the party or parties so failing to perform his or their part. 

15. The salesman whose name appears on the bulletin board shall be held to 
be the salesman of the factory for that day, and his action shall be binding upon the 
other salesman (if any), of that factoiy. 

16. It is to be understood and agreed that all goods, so far as weights and 
quality of the same are concerned, shall be subject to the inspection of the buyer 

a *""" ••."•• unless inspected and accepted by the buyer at the point 

ot delivery which may be agreed upon between buyer and salesman. 

17 \Tu? " leadi »9 Vice" shall be the average price of the three lots which have 
been sold highest; and the " ruling price " is to be considered as the prico at which 
the greatest number of lots shall have been sold. 

18. A Board of Arbitration shall be constituted for the purpose of hearing, 
adjusting, and settling all differences which may arise between buyers and sellers 
from time to time, and it is expressly understood and agreed by and between the 
members acting on the Board of Trade, that judgments or awards by a regularly 
appointed Board of Arbitration shall be final and shall be adhered to. The said 
.board of Arbitration shall be chosen and constituted as follows : 

In case of a difference or differences between two parties or interests the said 
parties or interests shall each choose one member of the Board of Trade? the two 
members thus chosen shall select a third member ; and these three shall constitute 
si .Board of Arbitration and shall have appropriate jurisdiction. In ease the two 
members, who are chosen on such Board of Arbitration, fail to choose a third 
member of such Board of Arbitration, then the President of the Dairymen's Board 
of Irade shall appoint a member to act in conjunction with them, and the decision 
of such Board of Arbitration shall be final. 

19. In case of any dispute arising, the parties or party who considers himseli 
aggrieved must make complaint to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Board of Trade, 
within two weeks from the date agreed upon for the delivery of the products: and 
m all cases of action by the Board of Management or the Board of Arbitration the 
party or interest against whom the decision is rendered shall pay all necessary 
expenses incurred by such action. 

20. Any apparent or alleged violation of these by-laws shall be considered a 
sufficient reason for the appointment of a committee by. the Board of management ; 
such committee shall look into and take cognizance of the facts concerning such 
apparent or alleged violation and shall render a report setting forth what action 
they recommend to be taken by the Board of Trade in reference thereto. 

21. Any amendments or additions to these Articles of Association and by-laws 
may oe made at any regular meeting of the Board of Trade by a majority of votes, 
providing notice of the proposed amendments shall have been given at a previous 
regular meeting. 

Officers for 1891. 

President 

First Vice-President 

Second Vice-President 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Directors. 
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X.— EXPERIMENTAL DAIEY STATIONS. 



The value of all experimental work is two-fold. Every act of investigation 
has in itself, a double power of service. It is competent to discover what was 
before unknown and unrecognised ; it is also capable of imparting information and 
instruction by illustration and demonstration. To farmers and the manufacturers 
of dairy products, the main value of experiments is not from discovery but from 
tuition; most of them are so far behind the leaders in knowledge and scientific 
practice, that they are in need of the helpful guidance which can bo given by 
rations of how the well known truths can bo applied in practice to their own 
business with most advantage to them. Hence Experimental Dairy Stations, while 
providing for the carrying on of the work of original investigation, should also be 
centres whence reliable and authoritative instruction in the best practices should 
emanate. A further value would come from repeated demonstrations of the results 
that arise from different methods and practices ; and by these even the manufac- 
turers who arc indifferent about the extension of the interests of Dairying in Canada 
would be helped. 

The following are the suggestions of a memorandum which I had the honour to 
submit for your consideration on 5th January. 

i 

THE NEED FOR THEM. 

I. Tho magnitude of the dairy intorests of Canada is unequalled by any other 
single branch of agriculture or manufacture in the Dominion. The success of the 
cheese trade in Ontario and Quebec has been satisfactory to the farmers. The 
other I roymces in many respects, are as well adapted for the prosecution of this 
industry, but a little outside encouragement is needed to sot it going in them. 

I would cito the case of Prince Edward Island, which is admirably suited for 

the development of dairying upon a large scale. Over twelve years ago several 

e factories were established ; they were managed with such ill success that 

now the farmers are doubtful as to whether there is not some inherent condition in 

thoir situation soil cattle or circumstances, which prevents them from succeeding. 

A branch lixponmental Dairy Station there would serve for direction illustra- 
tion ami demonstration, and thus help both manufacturers and farmers. 

II. Besides, the milk from cows in Quebec, is different in quality from milk in 
Ontario. Investigations into the best methods of carrying on the business in each 
of the Provinces would furnish valuable guidance for the dairymen of each As an 
instance of the need of this, let me refer to the experience of one brief trip to the 
Baguenay district last summer. One cheese-maker drove (JO miles to receive one 
day's instruction from me at a factory at Ha ! Ha ! Bay. His patrons reported 
afterwards that the cheese from his factory sold for one cen< per pound relatively 

t than they did before. A branch Experimental Dairy .station could be visited 
at least once a year by large numbers of cheese-makers. 

THEIR OBJECT. 

III. Again the instructors of the cheese-makers in the several Provinces would 
acquire uniformity in their methods, from having the privilege of visiting these 
stations. That would do away with the differing qualities and the names-as 
'Ontario Cheese, -French Cheese, — and give us a better reputation for uniformly 
lino •' Canadian Cheeso. 

IV Then the manufacture of small, fancy varieties of cheese, which are in 
great demand in England— as well as in home markets-could be introduced into 
Canada through these Experimental Stations. A few trial shipments of these to 
foreign markets, would furnish useful data for the guidance of dairymen and the 
promotidh of trade. J 
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V. Moreover farmers in many sections are now beginning to turn their atten- 
tion to winter dairying. The export butter trade of Canada has almost clean gone 
from us, and in my opinion the only way to build up a large trade in butter is to 
encourage the manufacture of it during the winter. 

No endeavour will be made, or should be made to displace the cheese industry 
by a butter one. Our country is exceptionally well fitted for the production of 
cheese during the summer, even if not so well situated as many other competitive 
countries for the production of butter for export during that season. It appears to 
me quite possible to develop the butter-making industry during the winter months 
to as great a magnitude, and that with more remunerative profits to agriculturists, 
than those which arise from summer dairying in cheese-making. The possibilities 
of cheap and suitable winter feed by the use of ensilage, have been so well and satis- 
factorily demonstrated, that now milk can be produced at less cost during the 
winter than upon pasture only during the summer. In the winter season, the 
average price of butter is almost twice as much as during tho summer. Safe trans- 
portation can be economically provided for during the cold weather. 

VI. The buyers in England hardly know what fresh-mado Canadian croamery 
butter is like. The quantities exported are often stale before they reach tho con- 
sumer. That fact led the members of the Dominion Dairy Convention in Ottawa 
last year to pass a resolution, urging upon the Government the desirability of making 
a provision of at least 85,000 for the purpose of making weekly shipments, with a 
view to opening up this trade. 

The Danish Government supervised the shipments of butter for a considerable 
period; and one of the Australian Governments gives bonuses now to promote ship- 
ments. 

VII. These branch Experimental Dairy Stations would encourage the farmers to 
furnish milk during the winter season, and also provide small quantities of finest 
butter to bo used as trial shipments for introducing fresh-made creamery butter to 
foreign markets. 

Butter has been carried by the Canadian Pacific Railway across our continent 
to Asiatic markets, and Canadians ought to be able to supply those markets. 

Tho West Indies offer many markets that might be secured to Canadians by the 
making of a few trial shipments in specially adapted packages. The publishing of 
the results of these would furnish valuable commercial data, and the enterprise of 
commerce would do the rest. 

THE PLAN. 

VIII. The plan is a feasible one, and well within the usual policy of Govern- 
ments in looking after the interests of the farmers, and the foreign as well as the 
domestic trade of Canada. 

IX. Branch Experimental Dairy Stations should be organised in the several 
Provinces for the stimulation and guidance of dairy formers. Through them it 
would bo practicable to spread acceptable information as to the best practices. 
Everyone would be welcome to visit and learn. Frequent publications of bulletins 
on the results of experiments, would keep them before the public, and that within a 
few months from their establishment. 

X. New, small, and fancy varieties of cheese would be made. 

XI. Investigations under the direction of the Dairy Commissioner would be 
made; and some of the cheese would be brought to the caring room in the dairy 
building at the Central Experimental Farm to prosecute enquiries into tho causes of bad 
flavour in cheese, which is becoming a menace to tho success of the trade in recent 
years. 

XTT. Butter would be made at tho Stations, particularly during the winter, for 
vise as already indicated, — viz., to promote winter dairying among farmers and to 
facilitate the getting a foreign demand at high prices for Canadian butter. 

(I put this illustration in hero. At the Colonial and Indian Exhibition in 1886 
I had charge of over $10,000 worth of butter and cheese sent there by the Provincial 
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Government of Ontario. The fresh-made creamery butter was sold to take the place 
Of Dameh butter, and during intervening years I have had enquiries foi such butter 
from importers, who state ttat they will pay the Danish price for quality similar to 

;;r r g r^mtce .ss$ and up tiu now no * l ^» *• &££& 

rente^oy- tL^Sr ffK^ I^^SS™ ^T^^^ * 
sioner rmilil h« .rivfln t« tu f •. ^"^nces. A guarantee by the Dairy Commis- 

rn ?™«%zs^^z?$i£^«?^*<y w 4 d ? ceive 

neighbouring factories g 7 gher than the avera S e P nce reahsed from 

distrSTn Jny S^ 5ffi5^K!?? f^ DOt * P 6 ™""" * ™ 
could be transferred to ano h IS ^''f f ° F .* yea , r °- r , *7 ' the Station 
fully served the purpose "ft heir extrfn VT™ 1 ^V™*' if tbe StationS had 
plant in each could be disposed of" eX18tence . the 7 could be discontinued, and the 

of BiSL sSSSSlfiSSK gives a grant of £5 > 000 8tei - lin s for the -pp° rt 

Ke^nt^occurr,,^ T?*^™ Ume for tho establishment of these stations. 

atJSKf XE£°5 f poSil^^foftatit S"^ ^ £"?* ^ 
methods and the acquisition of new marktt T Thf t ° g P&7 ^ ^ - } ' T 

farmers in the right direction markets. The time is ripe for leading the 

to mak e them reaL more t^ltte^t SffiffiS ^3^ 



XI— BUTTER-MAKING IN WINTER 



vcntio^ltrSLi;, : '; t?K&E l^ w - hich , r <k - ,ivered at th * *■» 

January 13th and 14™" 89 1 ^ Wh ' Ch Was held at Berlin O" 1 - 



•ntg b? "fiS? d'rfeenTr £dS2E J have been, veiy much gratified this 
people who spend most of our thought h " °^ * h n V hrivin « town of Berlin - We 
fooifor tho working £11 ^Vho ?n g ?urn ftS 7 ff ^ ^ ' in tr - vin * ** P">vide 
forget that tbe prosperity of our count™ r T ,8 fi h ri ? her f th T 8that We "^.-^o^ 
farmers, buton the thrift Ld enterprise o7th. P8 "f al ° ne 0n the access of our 
farmer's coat,, the shirt for hTbZTl±T T™ h °JX°« make *• buttonsforthe 




stretching; but now I find you have nearly eUt T ^ ^ * fe ' that 
that your thi-obbing manufacturing enterpriseTenable ™i*S tbousand V^ple and 
and county in Canada pay their tribute ^^2 L f" 7 *° Wn8hip 
*hore of the continent to the other I want S , «i^ T 7 r goods S° from on e 
the bond of sympathy batween people worlL 7 \ 8 connetti °n that the closer 
farms, the more will they be able tc PhelToS £„ $, ', and those who work on 

Very often the countryman thmksVe toZ m » n °-J 6r ' ^ V 1 ^ We » privileges. 
tage of him at every turn ; and tL^ZlZUl^Zl^Z^ t0 t: ' k '° "^ 
fit subject to be skinned down close every chanc« VI 1 r h ° countl 'yman is a 

other better, we will be able to work together mnl T„, £?„• , hen we know e:lch 
ment of th* many interest of our one Ein7 ™ harm °A'ously for the advance- 
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This morning I will speak to you upon one aspect of a matter which may promote 
our common happiness and prosperity,— that of making more and better food in the 
wintertime. The task and occupation of the farmer is to devoto his talent and strength 
to solve those problems that face him, in such a way as to bring back from nature, as 
much as possible of all kinds of food which contribute to the support of the race to 
which he belongs. Now, a man who follows dairy farming and provides food for 
the people during the summer months only, is like a man who owning a button factory, 
shuts it up for the winter saying, " Closed because the weather is cold." With all 
the plant idle, all the hands discharged, no income throughout the winter months, he 
could never compete with another button manufacturer up in Port Elgiu who runs 
bis factory all the year round. No more can a farmer in Waterloo, who does a profitable 
business for only half the year compete with a farmer over inWisconsin or in England, 
who keeps going all the year, and has an income in every month of it. Winter dairying 
has nothing in itself that is hostile to summer dairying any more than shirt- 
making in winter has in it anything that is hostile to shirt-making in summer. Perhaps 
you make a different class of goods ; that is all. At the same time, business should 
run the year round in both instances. 

Farmers have come to this experience in their calling, that their profits 
are threatened with annihilation. Times are hard,— there is no questionabout 
it— times are hard upon the farmers whose profit-producing occupation lasts 
only half the year. Times are not hard in Ontario with farmers who keep their 
business going and sell their products in the summer time, and fatten and sell steers 
and other stock products in the winter and spring. These men have been doing well 
during these past ten years, even if times were hard. A dairy man who has no fat 
steers to sell, can do something else. The point is can we begin winter dairying 
without much further outlay ? A Creamery Association is an organisation which 
should take hold of this new problem and help the farmers to solve it. A man who 
runs a Creamery for only five months in the year will find his patrons becoming 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the receipts from their cows. It cannot pay a man to 
feed cows for twelve months from which he obtains .cream for only five months ; and 
tho man who runs a creamery can never afford to make a profit out of the losses of 
his patrons. Put that down as asolid fact. And the man who furnishes skill and helps to 
makethe profit of his patrons larger, will geta larger share for himself. If a man. run- 
ning a creamery, will try and extend the manufacturing season for a fevr months 
more, he will find he will get so little cream that the running expenses will run away 
with the profit. You cannot begin to practice winter dairying in creameries, until 
you educate the farmers to feed their cows so that they will give milk during the 
winter. You need to begin at the foundation, and educate the farmers to feed their 
cows so that they will give milk, and send it to the creamery. Then when thev have 
abundance of pay coming in regularly all winter, they will have money to pay their 
current expenses. It will not take all the summer to pay the accumulated grocery 
bills of winter ; but they will be ahead in the spring and the summer will leave 
them more profit. I have said that much by way of preface, to try and remove any 
misconception that winter dairying has any hostility in it to summer dairying. 

Now, put this down as my second proposition, that the price of butter in the 
summer time is one factor in a farmer's business over which he has almost no 
control One man, twenty men, fifty men, five hundred men, can never by any 
manipulation raise the price of creamery butter in summer by one cent a pound. 
But creamery butter fresh-made will sell, on the average, throughout the winter, 
for about a half more per pound than it will from June to September. A man bos 
exclusive jurisdiction over that factor. Ho can make oreamery butter from June 
to September and take tho prevailing price then, or he can make it from September 
to April and get the prevailing price then. 

Then put this down as my third proposition, that the man who lots his cow go 
dry for five months of the year, will get less during each of these seven months when 
she does milk, than will the man who makes his cow milk, not seven but ten 
months of the year. Men say if they milk their cows all winter, they will get a 
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smaller flow n summer. As a .natter of fact, they will get a larger flow during the 
summer months. A cow that goes dry in the winter time-that il fed npon dry Teed, 
will have her system so ill-adjusted for milk-making that she will give less milk in 
the summer, fake these charts now. I will take the Jersey cow', not because -he 
is the best cow, but because the ideal form is easier described on this contour. The 

iTof L Hlfnl £ I ^ Vea ' b0t1 ?, t8 Ca ' >acit >' and P° we '' for mak ™K »«k to the 
e} e of the skilful judge. She is a milk-making machine, adjusted even in regard to 
the economical contrivance of her body for appropriating hulk? t >„d 1 ere (the 
mouth), coming out in the concentrated form of milk at this end (tl.e udder) '£ 

for^renlaV e omenTofCnr U ^° P° int8 of ■ c ™> and show how she can be assisted 

then breath, then elas lioi t v -sXe ss of " ^n,!- ^P'' 1 - ° excel,ei ? Ce a ™ firet lc,1 ? lh > 
laboratory wherein the cow eh- I™ fhl h I 3 ' ™ w waveiy peculiar and mysterious 
the dairyman Th* l, ?t\l ' P , , blood of her "J^em into the milk she gives 

35t a' . r will thte le ter fVeVra 1" a ,f° ft T "°T ^ An - V one k "°™ 
during the winter on snee, fit -a I 8 ° ft mellow skln - A man who feed8 his «°w 
SdS that W- °™ "- ■ Bkin more mellow, 

the cows body the m»f„7nf~ ! tlm P°'- tan t organ, which goes around and through 

the food in the stomach ILt)! ,- al , linin - of thl9 canal > in P<M«Sg juice upon 
Any trt^ the food after it i/pa.-tiall^- digest. 

give you a better cow Se next noK l T™ T^' m ''? moveabl °- wil1 
apart' By the use of Jl?„1 P 8 - a lar S e ba,rel Wlth ribs b ™»d and wide 

tfediWvo powe al^Lnttts n S ltl0U9 '?'' y0U u ^ deVel °P and co,lse ™ 
will find in the spriU that fhe hi bin f 7 " . A C ° W ^ Hves a11 ^^ron straw, 
havin* had to wre"? rmh-itinn f fu ™ (,nCed S ° mach in her P^UOtive capacity, 

wasting things. Kt cow won' rive so* 8t "» W '.^ at 11 8he haa got into the l/abit of 
to have broad loins SdTn'rSmS Yo^? "i \ ""S?"' The " 8 00W needs 
born in the cow; but yoi S?n Ht T? f "^ th ' S ' lart arbitrarily, it is 
of any cow, youwi ffl 2 ; her ^^"iS^^*^^* 
long rumps and broad loins Then Cf ^7 calves-vvill very soon have, the 

milk. The cow should have a raXrTon JfiL > b fl etter b ' eC l animals for 8 ivin « 
Did you ever see a cow S a short S ™ t ?ft fin ^ u , iel 1 face - witl) «*rge ^ 
think I can recollect a beefy necked cow Z ""'m.* 1 / lon ? time? * do not 

object simply is to show That a man Llil ^ m '' k f ? a ion " P criod - The 
her, just the form that wfl tip her to S v' ,1 ! , 6 c °w«>me chance will develop in 
the longest possible period SwI^JL'T' P ° S . S ' ble *™ ntit y ofmi| k *>* 
man puMing l.imself foTha.mony w?th P b P ' b ?T e lt ™ in ac ««^ a "ce with a 
do, that, will shower SesslnTon S etVv'ime ^ Univer8e > which when he- 

The cows that, milk through thn win^> ;L * ' ., . 
more milk per head than oo^XtTlvTmHk^ •" m ° nths in th °y^>will give 
aman geto more milk per 2^1X1^" month8 ^Y I ™* when 
keep more cows. I wiTl repeat whit I aafd^toriy i^T ffi*?^ th "" h< ! wil ' 
man who has a hundred acres of good h„,| sho i u V, mlc that over y da,rv 

milch cows. Now, how wil. he gctfhe c o^ T ' it , !l'c i ft? S«^ i ? v ° ^ 
summer time, he will not raise many calves. You wi i t i , "» ,ll »<mly in the 
the man will raise the winter calf seven out of eiStSmi T - h°T ^°- 00UDtPy ' 
who has twelve cows to buy thirteen more h» It? ° uld not advise a man 

rear these, in three yea,, tinfe, he m^ WtJSShJSS Wmtor CalV68 ' if ^ WiU 

In tlLrway X wLTptitS' ^wTl^^^^^ ""? "*■ 8i '° 8 ' 
earn at lea^ S50.00 o^ an average. One il^ SRKJj £ ^^ 
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secutiveyears,by making butler and soiling it in Toronto,had receipts averaging $73.00 
per head. He had §72.00 one year and §75.00 another. This was from twenty-eight 
cows. He had private customers and sold butter at twenty-eight cents per pound. Then 
not merely will you have more cowsfor milking. Half of the calves are bull calves. 
Well, why should the farmer kill his bull calves, when all the year round people- are 
clamouring for beef of good quality. I remember a story of a man who suggested 
that the beef should be graded as they grade wheat in Manitoba. This man gol a 
piece of an old ox and tried to cut it; but the knife and the beef seemed to bo ill 
adapted to each other to the end of bringing about separation. He suggested to the 
proprietor of an hotel that if they graded their beef as they graded their wheat, this 
should be graded as number one hard." If calves are raised through the winter they 
can be fattened rather more rapidly, coming into the market in capital shape when 
they are two years old ; and tho dairyman who grows lots of corn can fatten lots of 
steers and add income in tho spring in this manner, to summer and winter dairying. 
I want to say this also, that the man who sells butter through the winter will get for 
that butter a constant demand at a good price. He will have somo trouble at first, 
but there is an unlimited demand for excellent butter in the large centres of popula- 
tion. Mr. Moyer stated they were paying twenty-three cents in Toronto for butter 
which is adapted to the wants of their customers, and that they get a butter which 
they could not sell at 5 cents or even give away. Meanwhile if we could send 
across a weekly shipment of butter to England, we would get the Danish prices, 
netting now about 26 cents per pound. In 1886, 1 went to the Colonial Exhibition. 
I had some butter from the Ontario Creamery. It did not get there in very good 
shape and was kept at the Exhibition until it was unsuitable to be sold as first-class 
butter and yet I think it sold at lOSor 110 shillings per cwt; but a capital shipment 
was sent through afterwards and that was sold at the price of Danish butter; and 
every year since, I have been asked by the firm who bought that shipment to send 
from three to five hundred tubs and I could charge what I had to pay to get it. 
There was no limit. Now one point more. 

It is difficult to get farmers to go into this business, sol will tell you what my 
own view is, of the best way to go to work about it. You will find first of all that 
the farmers will hardly make their cows milk through the winter and send milk to 
tho Creamery at first, unless they have positive proof that creameries which run in 
winter are to be a success in our country. Farmers are rather timid about going 
into anything they do not understand. If a man comes along with a first class 
humbug, many of them will go into that straight ; but if a good thing comes along, 
they arethe most conservative class of our population. The farmers say, "Well, 
wedo no't know exactly how well the Canadian made butter would sell in' England; 
it might only sell as second class." Farmers fear that winter dairying by support- 
ing the creameries would not pay very well. They say. " We don't know that 
England will pay us a high price for our fresh-made winter butter." To meet the 
difficulty and to dispel the doubt and hesitation, I would like to see in Ontario at 
two points perhaps, and in each province throughout the Dominion, such an experi- 
mental dairy station established, as would endeavour to discovor the best method of 
making cheese, and find out how to solve problems in that difficult process of 
cheese-making. Then I would propose to have those same buildings used for making 
butter all winter, by having the farmers in those sections send their milk to the 
factory to be made into butter and to be sent to England. This butter might be 
shipped every second week or oftenor ; and if, at first, it does not sell at high 
prices, I think tho Government has resources enough and interest enough in the 
dairy business, to be able to stand all the loss on weekly shipments of fresh made 
butter for five or twenty weeks until we establish a reputation in England and let the 
people know that our butter is excellent. The whole benefit will not come at once, but 
when people see how these stations succeed, then I daresay, that twenty more facto- 
ries will start up the next year. They will become and continue a source of influence 
to help the farmers throughout the country. Now I do not see why we should not 
do that this coming winter of '91-92. If to the men whom the farmers send to Ottawa 
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to vote their moneys to make their laws, to help to develop the resources of this 
Dominion, hey would say <■ We want that, we are going to have that"-the Mem- 
bers of Parliament would say '< Ye., you will have it." We have in this Creameries' 
A-soe.ation^ with al the power of termers behind it, an organisatio, which Z av 
that these Stations should be started this v Pn .- if,™, ,„., ♦ ,i c , h •, 

to have them and if you don't g'et Se^ffi ^^fffZ&Z Z°£ the 
good old woman did when she was ,„ trouble. She said she always -ot some con > 
bear D itfor e a n wh;^ th,ng *" "^ ^ Ousting ,n that promis^: '.JusT^am, 

on w^: ^^::^z^iz^:^ d f yin -rr n ^ can beca,,, ' ied 

farmers to makebutter in winter Xni i V"" 1 that scheme of helping 

see the fanners helped in some ^practical wav tl SS™ l ° "TJT 6 *' I W ° uld like t0 
own places. Notw^thstandZW Sn^rTf™ f h m ° re a " d finer butter at tb ^ r 
advantage that flow from its development 1 h nk I ? 'HT 5 . 1?"*% £ nd the 
in home dairies for some time to ooCri mv f ? ne - ha,f of the b ° ttor Wl11 , b*^* 
settlement, from various eaiS iS^^i^^ 6 *? 5 !?™ 7 ' F '' om lsolation of 
will be made in private dairies Now T ?£ w. 0t aIi l _ the butter ) 5roduct in Canada 
learn when they get a chance ^nd I Low if ^ th ? fa, ." mer8 ' wiv L es are ea S er t0 
very finest of butter when thov ^t - r ? tarmo '" 8 W1V08 a, ' e ablc t0 mako the 

men have had all £ good ffi ^ 5*"!°' ^A* tl,0uble has been that the 
mowing machines -ul h 2 £* V ? t0 La ^- the h , 0TMS ' und lhe rea P in g. and 
wives fid to get ale t wj on^nltJ 8 ' a f nd f^^thing else ^wanted, while their 
vegetables, the pies a^d Bvorliri 7 ^T 1 * the milk ' the buttcr > the coId 
Ifthe farmer W P ftd gte the^ W" the mixed flavour - 

be kept far more tidy than , hUHr^ L T <°T' 1 W , ]11 Wa,Tant lhat il w,uld 
that it would make a man look X "K.^edj and she would take such a pride in it 

see the women str ug£] n^vh^an oW fflff f ' b ™fe M " be . tter - G ° " >UDCl a,ld 
ing the butter as thee is , v ^ fiS ? !T-' workm S twice as long in churn- 
churned more rapidly!!,! 1 S.uS*?£ S TPu* " " 0t S ° " ice as il ^ 0llid be if 
a newdriving she I &c never SS.^? ^r^* IVl"* bu * gV and t0 build 
and the needs of her -deparime, i n™&S f " ™ f ° 8 * 0tt » d h™ her strength spared 
and milk houses £d; Jo^will SS£J° T \u °t ?* ° f the8eold f ««ioned churns 
favour of strikes ; but JfJ od l 2 the bu "er trade at once. I am not in 
ornament and joy' to the households of S LT r° f th °, g °v° d W ° L men that are 8Uch an 
" We won't do anything un til vo„ "i~? & ' u W ° Uld bave them 8trike and « a 7 ,- 
likely stan, out ^aThi^Xf ^^^1^ ^ h ° U8e9 '' *" ™ M 

our in? li^'TASffiS!^ tbr0UgS ° Ut ali the Pr0vinces and ™ 
equipment of dairy ^X^VZlZt^ P^SSS to* " T^ 

ship and spend one day at one side of ;. a „A «*, ♦£ afeK °P> w ouJd go to every town- 
<iay P *theiUe^ 

—in order to shew the nicest butter prints and other dTir,r„i- hey were "»»g 

to illustrate and demonstrate the best wa * of , L k i ff E? P w^' ^ P rac,icall J' 
cost, do you suppose ? Each man would cost Mvf 8 00?„H e V TS h would tHat 
province, there are about two hundred thousand 5rm °'' tW P $1 ' 600 - In this 

dairying. How much would that cost each? SaSa™ 80me T hat interested ta 
this would induce the farmer to get his wife a new milk h? 6 Cen *, a piece - J think 
believe if one woman gets a nice, attractive c^ean^rTss twenf a " d a " GW churD - 1 
get the same or something better- and if one ™™«n It y m0re women w -^ t0 

churn, twenty more women g ve their LZZJZIf 8 * ^ ™ W milk hou ^ e and 
get that new milk house and^churn als^ J Sffi wouFd uffl D,ght ^ di ' y ' UntU ^ 
dairy bus,. XD18 wouia brin S very much good to the 

Lot mc mention a very few facts about tha mob-;,.™ *,, . 
that far. The cow elaborates the milk in the ud dTr • g h ° f ^ after U bas S°* 
the arteries at the top of the under, which is composed of tt ™ ^°°^ ?° min S in by 
wise. Peculiar cells line the ins.de of the ^S^ fZ\t™%&^ 
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trickles to the milk cisterns at the top of the teats. In each cell a formation grows 
that is almost like a tiny bud. That bud by and by drops off and trickle-* down 
with the liquid milk. These buds are the globules of fat from which butter is made. 
They float in the milk. Milk is practically all soluble except these globules, and 
these are held in suspension in the liquid of the milk. They come to the top — when 
the cream rises — because they are lighter than the serum ; but if a person after milk- 
ing, leaves the milk in the stable until the temperature goes down to sixty degrees, 
these globules do not get through quite so quickly. Changes occur which make it 
almost impossible for these fat globules to gather to the top, either so completely or 
so quickly as if the milk were set in cold water immediately. To give an illustra- 
tion. A man gets into the habit of doing nothing for an hour after breakfast every 
day. lie will by and by, want to take an hour and a half and by and by will 
become an unskilful, lazy man all day. Let him get into the habit of setting down 
the milk pail for half an hour attor milking and these globules will follow his ex- 
ample, since the man they are trying to serve is not trying to hurry. In that way 
you will find that inanimate nature always responds to man's activity or to man's 
slowness. 

The centrifugal machine is meant for the purpose of separating the cream. It 
swirls around very fast, and the heaviest parts of the milk are thrown to the outside 
and the lightest parts to the inside. Meanwhile if a man cannot use that — and for 
sometime it will not be in common use — every man through the winter time can 
got plenty of cold water, as ice is very easy of access. Cold water can be gotten 
very easily; and if you put the milk pail into cold water, you will get off the cream 
very quickly. 

What about this bad stable flavour that never comes in milk from a cow that is 
fed on wholesome feed ? If you feed a cow in the winter time on turnips, you will 
have a turnipy flavor. Every man should have a well ventilated stable, bill not too 
well ventilated; — not so well ventilated that in January those winter zephyrs will 
find their way across the cow's back, — but a fairly well ventilated stable that keeps 
the cow healthy. When the cow gires the milk, it is warm — between ninety-seven 
and ninety-eight degrees. At that temperature milk will evaporate slowly, and stable 
odour can not settle on it so long as it is steaming; but if you leave it until cold, it 
will absorb the stable odour. If you attend to this matter of quick setting you get 
two gains, — more cream and butter and a better quality of both. A man never dues 
the right thing without getting two or three consecutive rewards for it. Unmeasured 
are the advantages of doing what is right at the right time. 

Then a very few words about the effect of churning. In making butter at home, 
one can all through the winter churn once a week only if need be, and have the 
batter of exquisite flavour. Thus, you see, there is a great deal of labour saved by 
churning one day a week instead of three. That can be done in this way ; if the 
cream is quickly cooled until it stands at forty degrees and is left cold until" one day 
before churning, and then warmed up gradually to seventy degrees, and has added to 
it a small portion of sour cream or sour skim milk, the cream Will churn easily and 
save all the trouble of churning and washing of utensils three times a week. Keep 
the cream at a temperature of 40°, raise it to 70° one day before churning, and add 
about two per cent, of sour cream or sour skim milk. No one can afford to churn 
without a thermometer. He might as well shut his eyes and try to guess the colour 
of the neck-tie of the next man. This plan of trying to tell the temperature with the 
fingers is no use. 

If you will do these things you will find that dairying in our country will begin 
to take the place it should have in our agriculture. It will be the one thin ir lo which 
all the rest of the farm work will mainly tend, and the selling of concent rat products 
will pay far better than the marketing of hay and coarse grains. A man can con- 
centrate more skill and labour in a ton of butter, which at twenty-live cents a pound 
is worth $500, than he can load into an equal weight of hay. Besides he need not 
load into §500 worth of butter one-tenth as much of real hard manual labor as into 
the hay required to fetch as much money. It will leave and compel more time to 
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think; and thought always sells dear in products. So instead of goin- on-bliudly 
grinding out blind results-merely following the men that have gone before u we 
will nnd Canada certain y the best nlar-A tn tUr,i™ m ;n, i. 6 j i_ ,, l ' 

e i • i • / v ~, 81, P lace t0 naako milk, cheese and butter — summer 

for cheese mainh', winter for butter mainlv t>i,„ ,..,;„„ V <- i . . """"v" 
fittoninn- of (.wine in mimm« " , mdlnl 7- Ibe raising ot stock in winter and the 

be ued The moroTf thV' Un be ° ombin ° d - With these, sheep and horse, can 
straw we sell the Heherw ^^ and animals and the less hay, -rain and 
ShiI^£llre. Ch l r C S [ k S IT/"'" 18 "I' U ?. f — .J' 11 b-o-y 
when it does come, we wi.l Sj? ^ we ££« t^ffig"" ^ ! ^ 

Xli.-MIXD AND MUSCLE ON THE FARM. 



January, 1891. A880ciat,on ot Astern Ontario, at Brockville, Ont., on 7th and 8th 

^ttSb^^ttSS^ 1 ^ -ore thinking, instead of more labouring 
the enlargement of houTt and ^ S^T** tbl8 C0lllltr . v are i'^ended to aid in 
farmers. Somebody's K thSk^ mU .' ato aCt 7 lt * in head work araon S tbe 
action that mSXJh! ^Zat£Si P ^ and U " dcrlio *™? raSonal 
spend too little time in nraet?, ! %> it \\ * U ? the lnc, ' c:, *° of P roflt - S^ers 
out the questions e ■ , I 1 ' S\ ht " . ^«" >', other callings sit down to think 

thinkon purpose VS f^tZ^Z'^^ fsm,u ' r is often t,J0 tired to 
and having solved them men,' Ik u M """S ° Ut ,ho '" oblems he has to faee > 

Too many farmers are "ffi should proceed to carry his plans into practice 

out a single aspira. on more In %£*" ^"V" * d, ' ear ->'- h »™Irum way, with- 
week. If each won t"y ? b t h„ H * ^ hv,D ='T and two °' lnc <« ot ' ^™™ a 
come more certainly 'md easier tn fS!" 8 , farmor ° ftho locality, profits would 
of higher animal tl, te'ts and " *•"' h ° °& the dcsire t0 ^ merely a sorl 
Minister of Agricuku Jo for O.Ua oT w T, I ^ ' I" P* 8 *"* 1 *° ^ *• 

times for the farmers. Government s o m V T '° v T nme " Ls ca^ot legislate 
If a man depends upon Mn^etf he^ m*b g ' ! '° ^ tUnes for the ^ieulturist*. 
the far hills and lets i, "b"r e f°° d tlm ° S COme > but if he look s °« *« 
anything. Personal ambition 1 1 ^dti£T. X?* he "'I* n °V er amounl to 
Now, farmers often cannot make eLul] i g mer > and 80 is persistence, 

persistence. Let me give an lh,° . t ^ n et ' beeaUS ° lh "3' '** <*e element we call 
visited, I found that the roofs of ho„° on °P art of the Dominion recently 

twenty' years ago when' ^shinl^ put* of ^JT ** th ° S ° bl>acket8 UaeJ 
old, before the doors had been hun, fV !• , were new barns P*™ 

people wondered why the Zd Lo^\\iflt T W °''° '° ft half fini8ned ! : "> d «»• 
plaining of hard timls a,uf movhig lw • yet tha' °sE ^ Th °>' ^ ^ 
with good land and a tine climate. But' the neonle I tt !? 1D m ? °P inion b,e8eed 
aspiration and clear thinking. people lacked persistence, reliance, 

A farmers occupation demands tunni:.. 
who live in oUiesorKhreonlytne^^r^ "^ spt ' eial U ^"^ M "» 
man who lives on the farm has to follow „h! ,'•' ,i S ""' ss '"' Profession, but the 
good tradesman and understand the us Softool The m^*"'"- , " C " U,St be * 
to know when to buy and sell and he mimtT. V V ,° a S 00(1 business man. 

when and what to sow and feedTn orde"to i t * fZSFF^iP** t0 P la " how a " d 
fitted for hi* calling, if success is to follow iLrS '°* m h ' 8 work ' He must bt> 

people is to make money ;-the sole object. witrthe'Sco'tch Z^ ^ buL Sc ° tCl ! 
example. J e acotQ a people is to set a good 

1 will not speak to you about the imDortannA nf kn« m - 

etc., anymore tnan to suggest its imporE ^^ YofaU kn'wf . ^ l °^° ?°\*' 

ivuow that in neighbourhoods 
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■where ploughing matches are held annually, the crops grow the hetter. And the 
boy who excels in ploughing, usually becomes fond of the farm work. Where laud is 
ploughed uniformly the crop has a better chance in the seed bed, and so it pays to 
■encourage good ploughing. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the business aspect of a farmer's life. It is too 
generally the case that the farmer does all the businoss of the family, even after the 
boys are grown up. The young men have no experience in marketing until they 
are thrust out, at say twenty-live years of ago, to do for themselves— with the exper- 
ience of a lad often. Let the boy take a load of grain to market, and even if ho 
loses a little at first, it will not be a great amount ; and he will be gaining valuable 
■experience which will be a most useful part of his education. 

The farmer should thoroughly understand his business. The man who knows 
why be drives a spade into the ground will do hetter work because of that know- 
ledge. If he does not know why he should drain his land, he will not be able to 
adjust his efforts to his conditions with the same certainty of success. 

Speak to some farmers about their place in society, and they will hardly ever 
assert themselveb as having influence, power or dominion. But if a man can govern 
plant and animal life for good, he will likely be able to influence his fellows in the 
higher activities of life. .Many a man is lost because he would not think for himself 
but delegated that to others. "When a man begins to think, and says " I want to 
know," he is asserting Jits manhood, and that one thing distinguishes the man from the 
hind. A man in those countries where agriculture is behind is called a hind, — a grade 
between a man and a lower animal. But as the tiller of the soil, thinks, he assumes 
or rather resumes the birthright of prosperous manhood. In this country we have a 
capital illustration of this. Kirst we had the deep and almost impenetrable forest ; 
an 1 then a farmer was a devastator. Those magnificent monarohs of tho woods fell 
before the strokes of his axe, and the bush became a ruin. While the work was 
dee tractive, there was not much thought or skill required. But when man began to 
put new plants in the place of those cut down, be began to need the helpful guidanco 
of clear thinking. Then came the construction of roads, the erection of bridges, and 
the building of houses, and general development. For thai kind of constructive work, 
— that work which emulates creation, — a man must have some thought and bring 
his own hands to his own work. 

The farmers were, at first, getting big crops from virgin fields; but after a time 
the fields became poor, the crops would not yield enough, and men needed new 
instruction in order to make the earth give forth a fresh increase. Farmers need to 
rescue their calling from a condition of decay. No sudden calamity or disease is 
going to strike us; but agriculture has been suffering from slow decay. Farmers 
must recover themselves, and that improvement must come through the mind. 

Many farmers have had a prejudice against education, but I am happy to know 
that it is no longer needed, that one should plead with them as to the value of an 
education ; for they now say that their boys must not start where they began. The 
old misconception was that education would hinder a man from being practically 
useful; but now these old prejudices are being uprooted, and it is recognised that 
education helps to fit a man to bring things to pass, whether it be in the office or on the 
farm. A man should live on a farm to guide nature to give out a bountiful increase 
just because he is there. A few farmers still belittle education because " it makes a 
"man stuck up." They say " Oh, he is a fiddling scientist, but there is nothing in 
him." When you find a man who loads up knowledge, — to put it upon his back or in 
his head, — that he may carry itaround with him for display, you will find him a very 
tiresome person indeed. But if yon find a man who gets knowledge only to use it, 
and keep it under his feet for the elevation of his manhood, he is deserving of and 
will receive respect. I want to say to the youngest men here, that knowledge is 
power to a man, just as fuel is power to an engine. You may have a big engine, 
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no instruction about his own calling is i, <t , ' I 5 through life and gets 
no power, because he has not iH^X^.rT^^ construc ^ d , but he has 
knowledge, not to carry it about but to , ? t 6nergy of kn °wledgo. Get 

comfortable because of your En." it t, ? "!? better - mo,e Useful a » d more 
education. J 8 * rllat 1S the purport and nature of true 

GovenStofO^ **- be met. The 

text book on "The , First PrSdplf o^AgS 

greatest strides in the right direction ever ,««,! k \i « X con8ld er one of the 
costing only 40 cents, bu°t it is a compe, dfu.n of F - ^ Go ™™**- It b a book 
of which has not before been printed ThX? W? 1 *""^ information, the equal 
bo all the better for reading this book • thL -n°«- . P rovince and Dominion will 
hope every Board of School Trustees will ZZ "I be - Uer beCttU8e of ils hel P- I 

for the good of the little boys, th bTgge b vf»K ha E n « * pUt into «***«*ool, 
a better way of spending 40 cents thff hJ k 7 ■ ^ e , old D0V8 - X do n ot " 
on it. V 8 " CentS than bv buying this book,-and I have n 
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Then there is the aerirMiltni-oi - l 

circulation of only 20,000, o about o^in ^ T 200 ' 000 farmera th *™ « » 
Man's mind needs food, out SSTbSS food T 7 m" homes >~ a bad state of things, 
breakfast should be. Such a break fall Srt ?'? 7 m ° re be b ° rrowed tban bi * 
your agricultural paper ; subscribe for i* pay fo r it ^ ^ D ° DOt borr ™ 

tbao^y^ £ ft? J™ £^ft£X£££ Stffi? ^ ^ m ° re 

Then we have our Dahv «nH rv ^. ° 

perimental Stations, to send Stkhdl^VS^T^T' and last of a11 ™ Ex- 
poor, as well as into the hom« f t fie wiufv f H™^ -? to the homos of the 
Ontario Government has had an ExpeHmc'n . fS, , \ °° ter P™ in S- At Guelph, the 
rendered good service to the provide ° r 81Xteen yeai ' s > ancTit has 

The Dominion Experiment-il St' r 
all the provinces. I n connection wHhthfs s^et^ ^ ^^ S ood wolk «» 
do not five at its centres, whom we mav £n ™ n V™ a uum °e.-of pupilewho 
peeled to do all they can 'to assist in the LtflZ'^ ^ V UpUs - The /»ra ex- 
They are the farmers of Canada, and it is i n i?^ t h ° WOrk ° f the department. 
000 non-resident pupils are looking t fitoffit * ? a ? to think ^t 3,000,- 
formation -helpful knowledge. play the part of one giving them in- 

The farmers are said to be seven-tenths of th« i 

to have confidence in and co-operate with each orhp PC ?, P ?u and ' f you can S et them 
will have them bound together in a nationality wh£hi«ii f tudv and work, you 
great. Inuividually-alone,-each farmer cafnotlV. 1 "f^ thcm strong and 
blowing soap bubbles and floating them off in to he aT, r^/ 'T ° w »tohedl boy 
glistening, sparkling timidly, and tenderly bea i faf Kfol 2° ^ they wei ' e >~ 
eo little water in their film that when one broke T conM ? y bursl ' There *« 
wonder whal a soap bubble would look like if i l r ° , not seo il - - 1 began to 
Perhaps I could then see some of those wonderful moWnl!?-!' 8 *^ *, wa »f? on wbeel - 
if a bubble were magnified to the size of the earth Sol ^ 1 But , Tyndal1 Ba J8 ">* 
about the size of No. 6 shot. Taken singly a j \ i '„* t molec «'e 8 might be seen 
units of matter cannot do much. Let us & fan evidence iffk . ln£lnitc8iraa »y wee 
action. A quart of water,-all made up of these inennn„iu, hei , r l )0Wer in un 'ted 
put into a strong iron vessel which it quite fills Sues SS Utt ' e molecul ^-is 
thick, and strong as the acquired experien e of eent,!?! , e rece Ptacle are as 
make them. The small opening is securely closed T! ? f metal working can 

water is made to freeze 



u:; 



These little molecules seem to turn a little and, when shoulder to shoulder they all 
push together for more room for themselves, the strong vessel is burst like an egg 
shell. , 

Let farmers co-operate for ends that are just, and objects that are tor the 
common good, and nothing can hinder their success. Education in concerted action 
is thei r great need,— not for coercive application but for mutual help in bettering 
their avocation, their circumstances and themselves.* * * We have in this country 
every natural resource that the heart of a man can desire ; and to realise upon their 
power of service for our national development, we have only to put our skill into 
practice. I trust that all the educational helps to agriculture mentioned this 
evening may have plentiful fruitage, and such a gathering as this will not be in 
vain. May we all with one united effort, try to make this Canada of ours prosperous, 
that our land may be filled with happy homes, kindly hearts, and a strong manhood. 



XIII.— THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CHEESE FACTORIES AXD 

CREAMEEIES. 



The business of dairying, when followed with intelligence and good judgment, 
ensures to the farmers a fair return for their labours. The co-operative plan of carry- 
ing OB the manufacture of cheese in factories has superseded almost entirely the 
home or private dairy practice. Economy in the application of labour, and uniform- 
ity in the quality of the output, were the main factors which gave the factory 
system a good start. Since 1863, when the first co-operative factory in Canada was 
opened, the art of cheese-making has been studied and expounded until increased 
information and acquired skill have enabled our cheese-makers to win o foremost 
reputation abroad for general excellence of quality. Neither the reputation nor 
the character of the cheese on which it is founded, are yet beyond the possibility 
of improvement. One of the obstacles in the way of progress in the cheese industry 
of Canada, arises from the wretchedly poor and wholly unsuitable building- in 
which it is attempted to carry on the business in many instances. To aid in the 
replacement of these unsightly, unwholesome, badly-constructed, worse-arranged and 
still worse conditioned buildings, by neat, convenient, compact structures in which 
cleanliness can prevail and in which the temperature can be controlled by the exer- 
cise of reasonable care, is one object of this bulletin. The illustrations, descriptions, 
general information and suggestions are also intended to guide those who are desirous 
of establishing cheese factories indistricts where none, as yet, have been introduced. 

The butter trade of Canada is not in a satisfactory state. Home dairying'"" 
butter making at private' dairies has not yet been transferred to creameries where 
the manufacture of butter for a whole neighbourhood can be managed by one skil- 
ful butter-maker. The change of butter-making from private dairies, to public 
creameries will be much slower and never so general as in the ease of cheese. 
The private dairies may meet the needs of home markets adequately, as soon as 
suitable milk-room and dairy utensils are provided in them ; but it does not occur 
to me that the butter trade of the country will ever attain any considerable commer- 
cial importance, in providing an article which will be called for at high prices in 
foreign markets, until the creamery system has been adopted. -Many enquiries 
come to this office from time to time seeking information as to the style and size of 
buildings that are needed, and the utensils which are required. To meet that ex- 
pressed need, these illustrations, descriptions, general information and suggestions 
have been prepared for creameries as well as cheeso factories. 
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THE BUSINESS BASIS. 



^Z^f^Z^yX:^ faCt ° ry ° r c — T-ay be established and 

vide b^d^t?^t„Eit£r me indiVidUal ° r *» Mderteke8 t0 P- 
IL-The formation of a Joint Stock Company or Co-operative Association. 

I. — PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 

In this case, one of four plans may be followed :_ 

becaffed 1° "S^Sf ' *? ^ pUr P 0S0 of this B » lleti ". -ill 
ter, as may be agreed upon with the ^r^T T £ ^t ^ P° Und ° f cheese °' but " 
siderationof which th ?Znuflcturer^ U 7 ? \ uvms * th « railk or cream ; in Con- 
or butter, as the cas , maTbf of ZZ 1 undertako a " d agree to manufacture cheese 
furnishing required K nJnufe^f! merchantable quality, and to provide all 
N _Th , manufaotnre and boxing or packing of the same. 

charged by the m a ™/ac< U rer , n the two cl"f Mt ° r * by the pair ° na - A di & rent »*• " 

t^t^l^u^j , ^^^^^^^^^-«M a§ , the usual charge ranges 
output, AedistanoTtob^^ld^Lto^ff^H "ft*",' ^-'W to the ^ify of £2 

paragraph. " u P" 1 ™**- that will be more fully discussed in a later 

realize from the product as much as he has a^rtef to nav It "^f^er will be unable to 
Ala.r equitable basis, with as little as po^of^eie^f Jf^^ U^ 8 ^ "^ 

(4.) A price for milk or unit of cream mav h« fiy P H M .„rj' 
ing to some recognised market quotation fo7m?ll? rh„ u ding 8Cale ' accord - 

lime during the season. * milk ' chee8e or butter from time to 

Xotk.— A unit of cream is sometimes called a "c, 
quantity which will yield one pound of butter. ocamcry inch and should represent any 

II.-C0-0PERATIVE COMPANY AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

A co-operative company or association mav be formnd t~ j 
manufacturer, in a similar capacity and on sim Lh ' m . conduct business as a 
headn, g of "private enterprise » ; Vr i? £Z£Z££E£*T meDti ° n ? d Under ' ho 
benefit of ite ehare-holde™ who furnish milk or cream to tW s P ecial ™yfor the 

afcjf *• lattor case oDeor other ° f the **£?£ 0^™^ 
o r .s&Asr&aT^^ -p.^ 

in (1). The balance between the receipts Wd^T'™™„Hf <he P Ian mentioned 
Association in its manufacturing capacity may' £?J3E$£Z a defend E'' 

O 
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the shareholders according to the amounts of stock which thev hold, or it may 
be disposed of otherwise as they may direct. 

(6.) Bach shareholder may be entitled to furnish to the factory a stated quan- 
tity of milk or cream for every share which he holds in the Company or Association. 
The product from such quantities of milk or cream may be manufactured at a fixed 
rate per pound, sufficient to cover the actual running expenses of the concern; and 
a slight additional charge— (say J cent per pound for cheese, or * cent per pound 
lor butter)— may be made for all the quantities of milk or cream furnished in ex- 

onaa 



cess. 



A rate equal to or higher than the shareholder's excess-rate may be charged for 
manufacturing the product for the milk or cream supplied by all non-shareholders. 

Note. -According to this arrangement $12 of shares in cheese factory stock, might entitle the 
ho der to f urnish 9,000 pounds of milk annually at the lowest rate for manufacturing : §10 in a cream 
bermg creamery, and *15 in a centrifugal separator creamery, might entitle the holder to furnish 
cream or milk sufficient to yield 350 pounds of butter at the lowest rate for manufacturing. 

(7.) Under the arrangements set forth in (1), (2), (5) and (6), a general meeting 
ot the patrons called for that purpose should designate some individual as Salesman 
for the disposal of the products of the factory. The plan of appointing one salesman 
has been found more satisfactory than the appointment of two or three with equal 
powers. The Salesman may have an advisory committee associated with him. 

The Formation of Joint Stock Companies and Co-Opeeative Associations. 

These may be organized under the Dominion or Provincial Statues and obtain a 
Charter of incorporation. In every ease the capital stock should be placed at a sum 
large enough to enable the Company or Association to erect and equip suitable build- 
ings; and power should be obtained to carry on the manufacture of cheese and 
butter or either. 

A short name for the Company or Association, which will be distinctive rather 
than descriptive, is desirable. 

In the Province of Ontario the following short Act was passed :— 

CHARTER 24. 

An Act to provide for the incorporation of Cheese and Butter Manufacturing Associations. 

[Assented to 23rd March, 1888.] 

HER MAJESTY, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Assembly of the Province 
of Ontario, enacts as follows : — 

, X'~ 1- At "7 time hereafter - ftn y ■ /?i '« or more persons who desire to associate themselves together 
for the purpose of manufacturing cheese or butter, may make, sign and acknowledge before a note 
puhltc, commissioner, or justice of the peace, in duplicate, and tile in the office of the registrar of the 
registry division in which the business is to be carried on, a certificate in writing, in the form men- 
tioned in the schedule to this Act, or to the same effect, together with the rules and regulati 
signed by such persons respectively. 

2. The signatures to the rules shall be verified by the affidavit of a subscribing witness thereto, 
made before a notary public, justice of the peace, or commissioner authorized to take affidavits, or 
before the registrar or deputy-registrar. 

3. Upon the filing of the certificate and rules as aforesaid, the members of the association shall 
become a body corporate, by the name therein described, with the power to hold such lands as 
required for the convenient management of their business. 

4. The registrar or deputy-registrar shall, if desired by the perscn filing the certificate, endorse 
on the other duplicate certificate and upon the duplicate of the rules, certificates of the other duplicates 
having been filed in his office, with the .late of filing, and every such certificate shall be prima facie 
evidence of the facts stated therein and of the incorporation of the association. 

5. All rules made by the association may be repealed, altered or amended by other rules passed 
at a regular meeting called for that purpose, provided no such new rule shall have any force or effect 
until a copy, proved by the affidavit of the president or other head officer of the association to be a 
true copy of the rule or rules passed by the association at a meeting specially called for the purpose 
Of considering the same, bas been filed in the registry office in which the certificate of incorporation 
was tiled. 

li. The association shall cause a book to be kept by the secretary, or by some other o 
especially charged with that duty, wherein shall be kept. 
W— 10 
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(a.) A duplicate of the certificate and of the rules filed as aforesaid in the office of the registrar, 
so that persons becoming members of the association may sign the said certificate and rules. 

(6.) Any person so desiring to become a member of, or a stockholder in the said association 
incorporation as aforesaid, may sign the said certificate and rules in the said book and shall thereupon 
become such member, and he shall be entitled to the rights and privileges thereof, and shall become 
liable as such member, as fully as though he had signed the certificate prior to the said incorporation 
of the association. 

2. No association shall be registered under a name identical with that by which any other existing 
association has been registered, or so nearly resembling such name as to be likely to deceive the 
public. 

3. Any certificate so to be filed, may designate any one or more places where the business is to be 
carried on ; but if in different registry divisions, a duplicate must be filed in the registry office of each 
division. 

4. A member of an association incorporated under this Act, may have shares therein to an amount 
mentioned in the by daws of the association not to exceed SI, 000. 

.">. Before an association commences operations under this Act, they shall agree upon and frame a 
set of rules for the regulation, government and . i of the association, which shall contain— 

(1) a mode of convening general and special meetings ; (2) provisions for audit of accounts ; (3) power 
and mode of withdrawal of members ; (4) appointment of managers and other officers, aud their 
respective duties, and a provision for tilling vacancies caused by death, resignation and other causes. 

6. The rules of every association registered under this Act, shall bind the association and mem- 
bers thereof to the same extent as if each member had subscribed his name aud affixed his seal thereto ; 
and all moneys payable by any member to the association, in pursuance of said rules, shall be deemed 
to be a debt due from such member of the association. 

7. The capital of the association shall be in shares of such denomination as mentioned in the 
rules. 

8. The shares of the association shall be transferable subject to the consent and approval of the 
association. 

9. All elections shall be by ballot, and each member shall have one vote for each share held by 
him, in respect of which he is not in default for any calls made thereon. 

10. Every dispute between members or between members aud the association established under 
this Act, or any person claiming through or under a member or under the rules of the association, 
and the directors, treasurer, or other officers thereof, shall be decided by arbitration in manner 
directed by the rules of the association, and the decision so made shall be binding and conclusive on 
all parties without appeal. 

1 1. The liability of the shareholders shall be limited, that is to say. no share- holder in sucli 

I inn shall be in any manner liable for or charged with the payment of anv debt or demand dn 
the association beyond the amount of his share or shares subscribed for, and anv shareholder having 
fully paid up the amount of his said share or shares shall be absolved from all further liabilil 

1-2. The fees to be charged by the registrar for filiug any certificate sliall be fifty cents, and for 
any search relating thereto ten cents. 



SCHEDULE. 
ion 1 {1).) 
Form of Czetxhcatb. 

Province of Ontario, \ We (insert names of subscribers not less than Jive) do hereby certify that we 

TO wrr : /desire to form a company or association pursuant to the provisions of the 

to provide for the incorporation of Cheese and Butter Manufacturing Associations." 

The corporate name of the Association is to be {insert name of the Association), and the objects 
for which the Association is to be formed are (insert objects for which the Association it formed). The 
number of shares is to be unlimited and the capital is to consist of shares of {insert amount of shares) 
each, or of such other amount as shall, from time to time, be determined by the rules of the Associ- 
ation. The number of the trustees who shall manage the affairs of the Association shall be (insert the 
- 1, and the names of such trustees are (ins, rt names of id the name of the 

place (or places) where the operations of the said Association are to be carried on is (or are) 

of place or places where the. operations of the said Association are to be carried on ) 
Hated the day of 

(Signatures.) 
On the day of A. D. 18 , before me personally appeared (insert names 

of subscribers to the certificate) to me known to be the individuals described in the foregoing certificate 
and they severally before me signed the said certificate and acknowledged that they signed the same 
for the purpose therein mentioned. 

A. B., 

Justice of the Peace, or 
Commissioner for taking Affidavits, or 
Notary Public. 
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ORGANISATION. 



The following forms of By-laws, Rules and Regulations, or as many of them as 
apply, may be filled up and modified to suit the local or peculiar needs of any Joint 
block Company or Association for the manufacture of butter or cheese. 

BY-LAWS. 

Shareholders and Shares. 

I. The Company (or Association) shall consist of shareholders, holding one or 

more shares of 8 each, who have enrolled their names in a book kept by the 

Secretary of the Company (or Association) for that purpose. 

n tv The P a y ment of shares shall be made in Mich a manner and at such times as 
the Directors of the Company (or Association) shall from time to time direct, but in 
each case the Directors shall give at least thirty days' notice in writing to each 
Holder ot a share or shares in the Company (or Association) of such a call upon the 
stock and not more than twenty per cent, of the value of the subscribed stock shall 
oo called in at any one time, and not more than thirty per cent, shall be called for 
within twelve months. 

} U ,: Th ® Dire <5tor8 shall call in at least twenty per cent, of the subscribed capital 
stock of the Company (or Association) at or before the last distribution of the proceeds 
from the sale of products in each year, until all indebtedness of the Company (or 
Association), which is not provided for by mortgage, is paid and satisfied. 

IV. In default of payment of all or any such calls upon stock, the Directors shall 
proceed to enforce the payment of the same by an action at law; or they may in the 
exercise of their powers, sell any such shares and apply the proceeds of the same 
towards the payment of any unpaid call or calls due in respect of such stock or shares, 
and the surplus,— if any remains after the payment of such arrears and all expenses 
incurred by the Directors in such action,— shall be deposited in some Chartered Bank 
o the credit of the defaulting shareholder, and all liability of the Directors shall 
en ere by cease. 

v. u V ' ^.s^erioer for stock shall be accepted as a shareholder or be entitled to 
Hold stock in the Company (or Association) until the same has been duly allotted to 
•urn by the Board of Directors. J 

VI. Stockholders may sell or transfer their shares, but such sale or transfer 
must be with the consent and approval of the Directors of the Company for Asso- 
ciation.) ' J K 

fl*. VI f The b °° ks of the Scci- etary for the transfer of stock shall be closed during 
Ween days preceding each annual meeting of the shareholders. The Secretary shall 
register all transfers of stock in the books of the Company (or Association) when 
'Urnished with duly executed instruments of transfer, signed" by both transferrer and 
transferee. A fee of 25 cents for each share transferred shall be paid into the 
general fund of the Company (or Association). No transfer shall be considered valid 
until it has been made on the books of the Company (or Association). 

VIII. Each shareholder shall be entitled to one vote for every share which he 
sK ii u may • . ' and shareholders may vote by proxy duly appointed. No person 
«nall be entitled to act as a proxy who is not himself or herself a shareholder in the 
company (or Association). 

IX. No shareholder shall be entitled to vote upon anv share or shares on which 

sK Vu gU ' lir - il>8talment ° r 0al1 ha8 become dae : "' d remains unpaid. No shareholder 
ftall be entitled to vote on any slock unless the same shall have been registered in 
"is name in the stock book of the Company (or Association) at least 15 days prior to 
*Uch general or annual meeting of the Company (or Association). 

X. No person shall be entitled to subscribe for or to vote upon more than 

oares of the Company, either in his or her own right or by proxy. 



6d—l0i 
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Officers. 

XI. The Officer of the Company (or Association) shall consist of a President, 

Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer and Directors. The Directors shall be 

elected at the Annual General Meeting of the Company (or Association) and shall 
hold office for one year, and until their successors are elected. Shareholders only 
shall be eligible as Directors in the Company (or Association). 

XII. The President, Vice-President and the Directors shall constitute the Board of 
Directors. All the members shall retiie every year and an election shall take place 
at the Annual General Meeting for the appointment of their successors, and all the 
members of the retiring Board of Directors, if otherwise qualified, shall be eligible 
for re-election. 

XIII. The President and the Vice-President of the Company (or Association) 
shall be elected at the Annual General Meeting of the Company (or Association) or 
they shall be elected from the Directors at the first meeting of the Board of Directors 
which is held after the Annual General Meeting of the shareholders. 

Powers of Directors. 

XIV The presence of four Directors shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business at a meeting of the Directors. The President, or in his absence, 
any Director who may be chosen by a majority of those present at such meeting 
shall preside, and shall decide all questions of order, subject to an appeal to the 
Board. rr 

XV. If the Annual Meeting of the shareholders and patrons has not appointed 
a Salesman, then the Board of Directors shall appoint from their own number, or 
from the shareholders or patrons of the factory, a person who shall be Salesman of 
the products of the factory. 

XVI. The Directors shall also appoint a Secretary and Treasurer, which two 
offices may be filled by one and the same person if the Directors so decide. 

XVII. Ihe President shall have a vote as a Director at all meetings, and in 
addition to that vote, in the event of a tie shall have a casting vote as Chairman. 

X\ III. The Board of Directors shall have full power to enter into agreement* 
or contracts with any person or persons to carry on the business of the Company 
(or Association) .and such person or persons shall have their salaries and remuner- 
ation determined by the Board of Directors to whom they shall in all cases be directly 
responsible. 

XIX. The Directors shall also have full power to determine all salaries and 
numeration to officers or employees of the Company (or Association), but the 

Di.eotors shall not be entitled to receive more than for each meeting which 

they attend, unless the same be authorized at the Annual General Meeting of the 
shareholders. ° 

XX. The Directors may borrow money for the purposes of the Company (or 
Association) in any manner winch may seem to them expedient, and their bond, 
promissory nose, or other obligation shall bind the Company (or Association) ; and 
they arc authorized to hypothecate, mortgage, or pledge the real and personal 
property of the Company (or Association), in order to securo any sum or sums 
borrowed for the purposes of the Company (or Association) 

XXI. The corporate seal of the Company (or Association) and the signature of 
the /resKlent,-or other officer designated for that purpose at a regular meeting 
of the Board Of Directors,— counter-signed by the Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
attached to all such instruments or documents pledging the credit of the Company 
(or Association). * 

XXII. The Board of Directors may appoint from their own number an Execu- 
tive Committee which shall include, or to which may be added the Salesman and Se- 
creta y of the Company (or Association,) to whom they may designate executive 
pnwars to be exercised under the direction of the Board; an d they may also appoint 
Standing Committees. ■/ j ir 
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XXIII. The Directors shall also appoint one Auditor to act in conjunction, in 
the auditing of the accounts of the Company (or Association), with an Auditor to 
be elected at the Annual General Meeting of the shareholders. 

XXIV. In the case of any vacancy or vacancies occurring in the Board of Direc- 
tors between the Annual General Meetings of the Company (or Association), they 
may be filled from qualified shareholders by the Board of Directors. 

Duties of the Secretary. 

XXV. (1.) The Secretary shall keep an accurate and true record of the minutes 
of the Annual Meetings, of any Special Meetings of the shareholders, and of the 
meetings of the Board of Diieciors. 

(2.) He shall also keep an accurate account of all financial transactions of the 
Company (or Association). 

(3.) He shall keep a stock book for the proper recording of the owner- 
ship and transfers of shares in the Company (or Association). 

(4.) He shall render an accurate statement to each of the patrons of the Com- 
pany (or Association) of his or her account therewith from time to time as the 
President may direct. 

(5.) He shall prepare an annual statement for each of the patrons of the factory, 
and also an annual statement giving an abstract of the business of the Company (or 
iation) for presentation to the Annual Meeting, and he shall render an annual 
account of the affairs of the Company (or Associaiion) to the office of the Dairy Com- 
missioner for the Dominion, at Ottawa. 

Duties of the Treasurer. 

XXVI. (1.) The Treasurer shall deposit all moneys received, by him, in 

Bank in bis name as Treasurer. 



(2.) He shall pay the same always and only on the order of the President, 
duly countersigned by the Secretary. 

(3.) He shall present vouchers for all his expenditures to the Auditors, and 
shall present a statement of the receipts and expenditures of the Company (or 
Association) to the Annual General Meeting of the shareholders. 

Duties of the Salesman. 

XXVII. (1.) The Salesman shall use his best endeavours to sell the products 
of the factory so as to further the interests of the patrons to the best of his judg- 
ment and ability. 

(2.) As soon as practicable after tho completion of any sale, he shall notify the 
President and Secretary of the quantities sold, the price agreed upon, particulars 
ofsale, date of shipment, and any other condition or element in the transaction 
which affects the patrons or the manufacturer. 

Annual. Meeting. 

XXVIII. The Annual General Meeting of the shareholders shall be hold at 

or at such other place in as the Directors may determine, on the 

in each year. 

XXIX. Notice of the time and place for the holding of such Annual General 
Meeting shall be given at least ten days previously thereto, in two of the newspapers 
Circulating in the neighbourhood, and also by postal notice to that effect, mailed to 
each shareholder's address as last registered in tho office of the Company (or Asso- 
ciation.) 

XXX. If from any cause the Annual General Meeting of the Company (or 
iation) shall not beheld, or due and legal notice thereof shall not bo given, 

then it shall bo the duty of the Directors to cause a Special General Meeting of the 
shareholders to bo called as soon as may be thereafter, for the purpose of trans- 
acting the business of the Annual General Meeting, and at such meeting or meet- 
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tags all matters may be dealt with and acted upon as if such meeting were in fact- 
the Annual Genera Meeting of the shareholders of the Company (or Association.) 
A XXI. The rules of order for the Annual General Meeting shall be-— 

1. The meeting called to order by the President or acting President 

2. The reading and disposal of the minutes of the last meeting 

3. The reading and disposal of communications. 

4. Report* of Standing Committees appointed by a General Meeting of the share- 
holders. ° 

holders' RePOrtB ° f Special Committe es appointed by a General Meeting of the sha.o- 

6. Reports of the Officers,— including the report of the Salesman. 

7. Report of the Auditors. 

8. Unfinished business. 

9. Nomination and election of Officers for the ensuing Year 

10. Appointment of one Auditor. 

11. New business. 

Special Meetings. 

XXXII. Special Meetings of the shareholders may be called by the President 
or any four of the Directors, or on the requisition, in writing, of the shareholders of 
the Company (or Association) who may hold one-fourth of the subscribed stock of 
the Company (or Association) ; and in every such call or requisition for a Special 
Meeting, a statement shall be made of the dofinite purposes for which such Special 
Meeting is called, and no other business shall be transacted at such Special Meeting 
than shall be mentioned in the notice or notices which have been given calling the 
6ame. ° 6 

XXXIII At least ten days' notice of every Special Meeting shall be given by 
advertising the same in at least two newspapers circulating in the neighbourhood, and 
also by mailing a notice to the same effect to the address of each shareholder, as last 
registered in the office of the Company (or Association.) 



XXXIV. Any alterations in the By-laws of the Company (or Association) shall 
be made only by a two-thirds vote at the Annual General Meeting of the sharehold- 

X X X V. A copy of the By-Laws shall be at all reasonable hours, open for insp«0- 
) is carried I on " " ^ **°* Wher<3 the busine8s of the Company (or -Associa- 
CHEESE FACTORIES. 

5s2agr.2a ess^me^ for c,,eese factories - — 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

,. iiPmSS!!! 7 (OT A88odation ,) hereinafter called the manuacturer shall draw 
the milk, manufac ure and care for the cheese during the curing provide boxes and 

m nXtureu ftrmShlngS ' *' * **» ° f f ° r e W ^fSSZlSSt 



Note. 
eries 



manufactured. 

or 



po^cW^ 

h^aKfc 

consideration of which the manufacturer wH^t nl'ctu^tL'X^catffi'r ft 

during curing, provide boxes and all necessary furnishing ' 

2. Patrons who may be dissatisfied with the weights of their milk recorded at 
the factory, must report the same to the Directors t?,.nl miK recoiaea ai 

tho matter -^neewns, that they may adjust and settle 
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3. Th3 milk of each patron shall be tested at any time during the season ; and, 
at the discretion of the Directors, a statement of the quality of the milk of all the 
patrons shall be posted up in the factory in a conspicuous place where it may be seen 
t>y all the patrons and shareholders. 

4. In case any milk furnished should be of such doubtful quality as to warrant 
the assumption that it has been adulterated, a committee appointed by the Directors 
shall visit the premises of the patron, see his cows milked morning and evening, 
and have the quality of such milk compared with the record of the tests made of 
the milk which he was previously furnishing, and if a substantial difference in 
quality is evident, it shall be optional with the Directors as to whether they shall 
(1) prosecute the patron according to law, (2) effect a settlement with him upon the 
payment to the funds (if the manufacturer, of such a sum as may be agreed upon, ox 
(3) exclude the patron from the privileges of the factory for a stated number ot 
years. 

5. Each patron upon being notified, shall convey in a waggon or otherwise, his 
or her share of the cheese which has been manufactured, from the factory to the 
point of delivery as agreed upon by the Salesman, and failure to compl}' with this 
rule will subject the patron to a fine of $2.00, which shall be deducted from his share 
of the receipts from the sales of cheese. It is open to any patron to find a substitute 
for himself for the drawing of cheese. 

6. If any patron should send to the factoiy upon the milk waggons engaged by 
the manufacturer, milk whieh is sour or unfit for use in cheese-making, such milk 
shall be returned to his or her milk-stand and a charge sufficient to pay the manu- 
facturer for the expense of drawing it to the factory, and to the milk-drawer tor 
'reiurning it to the milk-stand shall be made in every such case. The decision of 

the Directors in this matter shall bo final. 

7. Each patron shall be entitled to the cheese required for use at his own table 
at the wholesale price ; but no cuts shall be made in less than pieces of 5 pounds. 

8. Tn the case of any patron who does not continue to furnish the milk f om his 
or her herd to the factory until the close of the manufacturing season, a sum equal 

to cents per pound of all the cheese manufactured from the milk which they 

have furnished during the season, will be deducted from his or her share of tho 
receipts, unless he or she shall first have obtained the consent of the Directors to such 
discontinuance. 

9. The manufacturer shall insure the cheese in one or more Insurance Companies 
to any extent ; but the manufacturer will not be responsible for any cheese which may 
be destroyed, other than for the amount received by the said manufacturer from the 
Insurance Companies. 

10. Milk shall be supplied from only healthy cows, which are fed upon whole- 
some food, with access to plenty of pure water and salt. 

11. The pastures, yards and lanes shall be kept free from carrion and all decay- 
ing matter which may cause noxious smells. 

12. Each patron shall furnish pure sweet milk, to which nothing has been added 
and from which no part has been removed or kept back ; and if any be reserved, it 
shall be of the average quality ot milk given by the herd of cows. 

13. Milk must be drawn from the cow in a cleanly manner ; the udders should 
be brushed or washed, and milking with dry hands is preferable to the practice of 
dipping the fingers in the pail in order to moisten them. 

14 Immediately after the milk is drawn from the cow, it should be strained 
through a wire or cloth strainer. 

15. All other pails and utensils with which the milk is brought into contact 
must be of tin; the use of wooden pails for milking or holding milk is strictly for- 
bidden ; and any contravention of this rule will subject the patron to the liability of 
being deprived of the privileges of the factory. 

16. The milk shall he aerated by dipping, pouring or stirring, or by the use of 
an aerator ; during hot weather after it has been aired, it should be cooled quickly to 
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at least the temperature of the atmosphere; the milk-can should never be left in a 
tub of water over night, unless the milk has been previously cooled to below 60 
degrees. * 

H The milk must be kept in a place where the atmosphere is free from foul 
and injurious smells. r 

.. }% mU i that is .Jf ' f th ° ut the protection of some roof, shall be protected from 
the falling of ram, either by turning the lid of the milk can upside down over it or 
any other efficacious means; and if on any occasion when rain has fallen, the cheese- 
maker .Uscmer, by the use of the .testing instruments that a per cent, of 'added water 
s present ho shall deduct from the weight of the milk a number of pounds equal to 
the quantity of added water that is revealed by the use of the lactometer. * 

19. The night's and morning's messes of milk shall k » i "~'r' m ' lor< 

until the arrival of the milk waggon. k 6haU be **& m 6e P arate ve85els 

20. The milk-cans shall be kept clean and sweet; and when a cheesemaker shall 
discover the can of any patron n a state unfit fnl t\Z u . a cne e»emaKer snail 
detriment to its quality, he shall notiiV the J Ural of th^ £S^ S ° f ?# W ' th ° Ut 
the Directors. After the first offence the vaZn ^ I "i ^ f^ the , 8am ?« t S 
cent* for every time that the can shall be ^nt to tLS,™ " J . * ^ -° f 5 ° 

21. The Directors or any of the patZs m in IT? ? an U " clean condl } i0 ?- 
waggons or milk-stands at anv time K^, " J ° the T* L ° D any ° f the 
othe?- officers of the manufacturer. Z6p ° rt the same to the cheese-maker or 

22. Bach and every milk-can shall h« wn.,1,^ ,.,-n ,, 

scald,, ^XS&^\^£*™*££££*S? "^ ahd 
delivtre^Jh^S SElSftftB Sfi "SP ^ ^ *■» * 
directors), upon a milked of WMS^TSf^Jftr"*? ^FW 1 by the 
the sun and protection against rain. ght ' a " d wbich Wl11 afford shad e from 

24. The surroundings of the milk-stand t i,.,n v.« i * i 

smells; and the feeding of BwimTwi £ 100 feet of ft °^ and free from bad 
forbidden. ° teet of tho milk-stand is strictly 

25. The milk shall be delivered on the milt <t n „A „>„,■ . , 
ienceof the milk drawer, who shall notice a"nv mill 1 T> ^ ^ £e conven- 
who shall reach the factory with his tSSZEgftS? ° ^ ML "'"' 
Meetini/ 116 ^ ^ * dl8P ° 8e<1 ° f ' M the ***» ^termine at the Annua. 

in «?JKK3t t£tt$$ 7 o?^^ T id r to be ™f * * - 

shall be final. * ee ' and hl8 J ud gment in the matter 

28. Each patron who furnishes milk to the factm-^ i- ti.„» i 
agreed to the foregoing rules and regulations .^^ 18ther ^ co ™dered as having 



CONSTRUCTION. 

LOCATION AND 8ITK. 

For the erection of a cheese factory and the establish™^* «* 
tag, a location should be selected which £ centra and St^ZfT'**™ ^l 
country adapted for and inclined towards dairying convenient to a section of 

The site Nhould be, °' 

(1.) Suited for easy and effective drainage 

(2.) Supplied with abundance of pure cold water 

(3.) Eaay of access by good roads. ' 
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PLANS. 



The following sketches and plans will illustrate the size and nature of the struc- 
ture required for businesses of different sizes: — 



I'm. I. 




Figures I and IT shew the plan for a cheese faotory of 600 to 700 cow capacity. 

A. — Cheese Making Room, 30 ft. x 24 ft. ; 

B.— Cheese Press-Rooni, 10 ft. x 14 ft. ; 

C — Boiler and Engine Room, IS ft. x 14 ft. ; 

D.— Milk-Weighing Platform, 3 ft. (i in. x 7 ft. j 

E. — Shelf for empty cans ; 

E. — Covered Roadway for Milk-Waggons ; 

G.— Covered Passage to Cheese Curing-Room. 

1. Steam Boiler ; 2. Engine ; 3. Milk Vats ; 4. Cheese Presses ; 5. Curd Sinks ; 
!,'; '-'"rd Cutter ; 7. Weighing Can and Scales; 8. Mill; Tester and Table : 9. Water 
lank, placed overhead ; 10. Water Barrel ; 11. Gutter, II m. x-4 in., with fall from fi 
to other side of Making-Room ; 12. The floor in A and B, between 11, n, and 12, 12, 
is rounded, with a fall from the centre of ] inch towards 11, 11, and 1 inch towards 
12, 12 ; there is also a fall of 1 inch in the floor from the back of 4, 4 4 to 12, 12, but 
there is no gutter at 12, 12, or at 11 between (i and G. 
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Fig. II shews the plan for a Cheese Curing-Room 48 ft. x 30 ft. 

G.— Covered passage from Press- Room ; 
r.— Passage at the ends of Cheese Shelves ; 
13.— Cheese Shelves of which a detail is shewn in Fig. V 
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Fig. III. 
This Fig. shews the plan for a Cheese Factory of 300 to 500 cow capacity. 
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Fig. IV. 
This Fig. shews the plan for a Cheese Factory 



of 150 to 300 cow capacity. 
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Fipf.y shews the Post, the Anns, for three tiers of shelves. , nd the ends of n,„ 
*se Shelves, which may be of any kind of wood that will ,„„ war," 9 
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nuii.mv. 

The buildings may bo constructed by theuseofa frnmo of square timbers mor- 

sills 8 i"fb 8'in 1 ' °" " " frame ° f 2 in - by U '"■ studs P Jaced °" 

TPaMs. Tue walls should be finished by:— 

(1.) Placing 2 in. by 6 in. scantling 16 inches apart; 

(2.) Nailing on the outside ofthes^ studs 1 in. lumber horizontally: 

(3.) Covering the lumber with building paper- 

Biding; Fi " ishing the 0ut8ide > on tbe Pa^ with boards and battens, or with V 

(5.) Nailing on the inside of the studs, 1 inch lumber horizontally 
(6.} Covering the lumber with building paper- uwuuwiy , 

&5 ^ n i 8hi ^ the i,18 ; de > ° n V', 6 W* Witt dressed lumber. 

The Curing-Room walls should be finished in -i m .,,..>„- • -i »v » , 

Making-Room ; and the ceilings of both should be LEu" t0 , l f°", ° f th ° 
building paper. Storage room for cheese boxes shn„M 1 ^ , dr f^d lumber on 
the Curing- R °om. The building will be beSTbv heL P ^ % °2* 

Floor! The floor of the Making-Cm and K & %?"?*£&*?£ -""I* 1 ^ 
pine, tongued and grooved, nailed oVKoSs ft S£n ^° ° f ! * L° C • ^ 

applied hot; the last coat may be coloured" 1 To as to sSl TT *tk T* '" ",''' 
Curing-Room should be of 1 inch lumber naHed „ thTin \ k The "/T °,', the 
papoAn it ; and on top of these , J inch tonglfed °and^r 'vld' floori ^ "^ 
IV B^dV^^ and 

the Boiler-Room C, and the Making-Room A and be win V P P p d °° r £ betWe ? n 
Making-Room A, in Figs. I and J shouVbe elTd^doo^ ' Pre8S - R ° 0m B - wd *• 

Wwufoirs. All the windows .should be nmvid J? ur;ti, «„„u -^ . /. 

at the top and bottom; and those in ^^^""^V 8 " 1 ^ ? r °P enin t' 
shutters, by means of which the Room can bX^Tl^ so t^ ^ ^ 

Ventilation. One ventilating box from the ceiling of ih! mi ■ o 
from the ceiling of the Curing-Room should run SoSrb the r^f T?T ^ - ,W0 
Room, an air drain at least 100 feet long, niay admit^l ftTafr th^fe" 

In case a dwelling for the cheese-maker is Twini.Ad it ™ ,„ u S • , ■ ? 
making the studs of thf side walls, high enough JoSfof hW P l ™<K by 
Curing-Room or Curing-Room and idLg^fiJ J* ^fi&K^ 



EQUIPMENT. 



Apparatus and utensils for a cheese factory of 500 to 700 cow capacity •- 

1 Steam Boiler of 8 horse power. <-auauiy . — 

1 Engine of 6 horse power. 

1 Water Injector. 

3 Milk Vats of 5,000 pounds capacity each. 

24 Cheese Presses (upright or gang). 

3 Curd Sinks. 

1 Curd Cutter or Curd Mill. 

1 Hoisting Crane. 

1 Weighing Can of 500 pounds capacity. 

1 Milk Conductor. 

1 Curd Knife (perpendicular). 

1 Curd Knife (horizontal). 

Weighing Scales:— 1 pair for Milk, 1 pair for Cheese, and 1 „ air fm . « lf 

2 Thermometers, 2 Floating Thermometers. P * r Salt 
Milk Testing Instruments. 
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1 Babcock or other Milk-Tester. 

1 Graduated Measuring-Glass 8 ounces; and 1, 16 ounces. 

24 Press Rings. 

3 Rakes for stirring Curd. 

1 Flat-sided Curd Pail. 

1 Bandager. 

2 Floor Brushes and Rubber Scraper, 

3 Tin Pails, large Dipper, and small Dipper and Strainer. 
Steam Pipes, Water Pipes and Hose connections. 
Stencils, Stencil Plates, and Brush for branding. 

1 Cheese Trier. 

1 Water Tank of 10 barrels capacity. 

1 Water Barrel. 

1 Whey Tank of 55 barrels capacity. 

1 Inspirator or Pump for elevating whey. 

For a cheese factory of 300 to 500 cow capacity a similar equipment is required 
but the following changes may be made: — 

1 Steam Boiler, 0' horse power. 
No Engine. 

2 Milk' Vats of 5,000 pounds capacity each. 
18 Cheese Presses. 

2 Curd Sinks. 

18 Press Rings. 

2 Rakes for stirring curd. 

1 Whey Tank of 40 barrels capacity. 

All the other apparatus and utensils, the same as for the larger factory. 

MANAGEMENT. 



The By-laws have set forth the nature of the management and the duties and 
powers of most of the officers. These notes concerning the duties of the cl> 
makers and milk-drawers may be added. 

Duties of Cheese-makers. 

1. It shall be the duty of the cheese-maker to use his best endeavours to manu- 
facture an article of uniformly fine merchantable cheese. 

2. Ho shall be responsible for and make good in money, any loss that may be 
sustained from the making of inferior cheese through carelessness, neglect or 
incapacity. , 

3. He shall keep a correct record of the weight of milk furnished by each patron 
and deliver the same to the Secretary of the Company (or Association). 

4. He shall test the milk of each patron from time to time, to assure himselt 
that it is pure, wholesome, honest, and of good average quality. 

,5. He shall inspect the milk-cans and report upon their condition to the 

Directors. , . .... . 

6. He shall inspect the milk waggons and report upon their condition as to 
cleanliness, &c, to the Directors. , 

7. He shall enter in a pass book for each patron, a record of the weight oi miiK 
received in his or her name. 

8. He shall keep the factory and its utensils clean. 

9. He shall care for the cheese until they are cured, or until one month alter 
the close of the manufacturing season, and ho shall use every reasonable precaution 
to maintain the temperature of the curing-room at the points, where it is most suit- 
able for the curing process at different seasons of the year. 

10 He shall see that the whey tank is thoroughly cleaned at least once a week. 
11. He shall see that the surroundings of the premises are kept free from bad 
odours. 
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12. He shall use his best endeavours to advance the interests of the manufacturer 
and the patrons. J 

13 In case any of the patrons or Directors shall find the weighing can, milk 
conductor milk vats, curd sinks curd cutter, cheese presses or any other utensil or 
the floor of the factory in a filthy ^ state, whereby the quality of the milk or cheese 

1 n b il e ?a° 1T£ ' lu 8Um ° f 8l °° f ° r eve '- y 8U0h otfeno « a »d every such utensil 
shall be deducted Irom the monies coming to the cheesemuker from the manufacturer. 

Milk Drawers. 
The agreement with the milk-drawers should stipulate- 

•-' 9W Ui^v stS nroTeeJlhe m'S ^^"'^ ^ ^ f ™ from a11 ^ smells.. 
J. lnat tnoy shall protect the milk cans against damage 

3. That they shall use straps or ropes to prevent anillti,,, ^„ wo=.„ 
fault 4 " Th ' lt they8haU ^ "* f °" & ^^^t^Sifnegligencc 

reach 5 " tKSoT/Sr t^the* striate! £?2VEF ft ft 1 ^ «' * 

the Directors a good and sufficient reason ' •' Un,e88 lh ° y larmsh l " 

Note.— A table is appended to this Bulletin setHn<r f„**i, n. *•*• , , 

returned in each can, for a given quantity of milk reSd °™nt,t leS of whey that may be 

SUGGESTIONS. 

to e-TvatZ° { CoSof "the? ^ °T °, mi ' k f ° r ch — -factories, should be sent 
III; tiryTmm^^ ^ to the office of 

milk, ma> with advantage bo prepared Tbv 1, ™t few P°>nte on the care of 

to each patron in the m/fk^once a month ™' aC/MW or ^eesemaker and sent 

hones? practices 5 iiSSiSftiS^t^MffS^ '^^e the dis- 

Milk pass-books 8hould°be sent totach pSncf ever^il^ ° f the milk - 

fortniglit, with a record of the quantities o/SSj CfifiS 23 

.aeh^slt^ Refurnished to 

At the end of each season, an anniuil sfinMimntrvf n.„ i, « , 

be furnished to the patrons, it should sei !forth ,!L t0fthe b, »"«*>ofthe yearshould 

(1.) The number of davs during which th*> ftif»tni.ir ■«,« • 

fe.J The number of pat*™ who fm nished mtlk 7 " ° PC, ' ati0 ' 1 ; v 

(3.) The total quantity of milk received ; ' 

(4.) The total qiiantityofcheeso manufactured- 

(5.) The average price for which the cheese of each month's » ,i M 

(7.) The total value of the cheese sold ; 
(8.) The total amount of money distributed to the patrons- 
id.) An abstract of the annual statement of the Treasurer nf the n 
Association). -iroasurei of the Company (or 

.Similar statements of the business of the Comnunv r™ a ■ • 
with a summary of the Treasurer's report, should beSish^ ° C,a . t . I ° n) ' to - othcr 
of the Dairy Commissioner at Ottawa. ' be turnmhed annually to the office 
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CREAM ER1 ES ON THE CREAM-GATHERING PLAN. 



Note.— The By-laws from I to XXXV, on pages9to 14, are suitable for cheese factories or cream- 
eries ; to those should be added for creameries on the cream-gathering plan, the following :— 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

1. The Company (or Association), hereinafter called the "manufacturer," shall 
collect the cream, manufacture and store the butter, provide packages and all 
necessary furnishings, at a oharge of. for every pound of butter which is manu- 
factured ; 

la. The "manufacturer" shall charge each shareholder for the manufacturing 

of the cream furnished by him or her, at the rate of. per pound of butter, up 

to pounds of butter per share of $ in the stock of the Company (or Associa- 
tion) held by him or her, and shall charge all non-shareholders a rate of. per 

pound of butter; in consideration of which the manufacturer will manufacture the 
butter, store it, provide packages and all necessary furnishings. 

2. Patrons who may be dissatisfied with the measurements of their cream, must 
report the same to the Directors, who shall adjust and settle the matter. 

3. The cream of each patron shall bo tested at least twice during each week of 
the season; and the cream shall be valued according to its quality as revealed by 
such test. 

4. Each patron, upon being notified, shall convey in a waggon or otherwise, his 
or her share of the butter which has been manufactured, from the factory to the 
point of delivery as agreed upon by the Salesman; and failure to comply with this 
rule will subject the patron to a fine of $2.00, which shall be deducted from his or 
her share of the receipts from the sales of butter. It is open to any patron to find 
a substitute for the drawing of the butter. 

5. Each patron shall be entitled to the butter required for use on his or her owe 
table at the wholesale price, but no quantity shall be put up in less than pounds. 

6. In tho case of any patron who does not continue to furnish the cream from 
his or her herd to the creamery until the close of the manufacturing Beasoo, a sum 

equal to cents per pound of all the butter manufactured from the cream furnished 

during the season, shall be deducted from his or her share of the receipts, unless he 

he shall have first obtained the consent of the Directors to such discontinuance. 

7. The manufacturer shall insure the butter in one or more Insurance Companies 
to any extent ; but the manufacturer will not be responsible for any of the butter 
which may be destroyed, other than for the amount received by the said manufacturer 
from the Insurance Companies. 

8. The cream shall be furnished from the milk of only healthy cows which 
are fed upon wholesome feed with access to plenty of pure water and salt; they 
Bhall be prevented from eating any feed which will give an injurious flavour or 
taint to the butter. 

9. The pastures, yards and lanes shall be kept free from carrion and all decay- 
ing matter which may cause noxious smells. 

10. The cream furnished by each patron shall be clean, pure and sweet; and, in 
case any grounds should exist for suspecting that the bulk of the cream as fur- 
nished by any patron is not in every sense similar to the sample taken for use 
in the test, a Committee appointed by the Directors shall visit the premises of 
the patron and make examination for themselves regarding such matter, and if any 
unfair or dishonest practice shall be proven to have existed, it shall be optional 
with the Directors as to whether they shall (1) prosecute the pat ron according to 
law, (2) effect a settle ment with him or her upon the payment to the funds of the 
manufacturer of such a sum as may be agreed upon, or (3) exclude the patron from 
the privileges of the creamery for a stated number of years. 

6d— 11 
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11. Milk must be drawn from the cows in a cleanly manner; the udders should 
be brushed or washed, and milking with dry hands is preferable to the practice of 
dipping the fingers in the pail in order to moisten them. 

12. Immediately after the milk is drawn from the cow, it should be strained 
through a wire or cloth strainer. 

13. All pails and other utensils with which the milk is brought into contact 
must bo of tin; the use of wooden pails for milking or holding milk is strictly for- 
bidden ; and any contravention of this rule will subject the patron to the liability 
of being deprived of the privileges of the creamery. 

14. The milk must be kept in a place where the atmosphere is free from foul and 
injurious smells. 

15. Vessels in which the milk is set shall be kept clean and sweet, and the tank 
into which the vessels are set shall be kept free from bad odours; and if a cream 
collector shalldiscover the setting vessels or water tank of any patron to be in a state 
unfit for the keeping of milk without detriment to its quality, he shall notify the 
butter-maker of that fact, who shall report the same to the" patron and Directors. 
After the first offence, the patron may be subjected to a fine of 50 cents for every 
time that a setting vessel or tank shall be found in an unclean condition. 

16. Buttermilk at the creamery shall bo disposed of as the patrons determine at 
the Annual Meoting. The cream collector under the instructions of the butter- 
maker shall reject any cream which he considers to be unfit for use in the manufac- 
turing of the finest quality of butter, and the butter-maker's judgment in the matter 
shall be final. 

17. Each patron who furnishes cream to the creamery is thereby considered as 
having agreed to the foregoing rules and regulations. 



CONSTRUCTION. 



LOCATION AND SITE. 

For the erection of a creamery and the establishment of co-operative dairying 
upon the cream-gathering plan, a location should be selected which is central" and 
convenient to a section of country adapted for and inclined towards dairying. 

The site should be : — 

(1) Suited for eaty and effective drainage, 

(2) Supplied with an abundance of pure cold water, 

(3) Easy of access by good roads. 
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PLANS. 



The following sketches and plans illustrate the size and arrangement of the 
structure required for the carrying on of the business : — 

Fig. VII. 

This Fig. shews the plan for a Creamery under the cream-gathering plan of 700 to 
1,000 cow capacity. 
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Fig. Will. 
Fig. VIII shews a section of Fig. VII. 




BUILDINGS. 

The buildings may be constructed by the use of a frame of square timbers 
mortised together, or by the erection of a balloon frame of 2 in. by 6 in. studs, placed 
on sills 8 in. by 8 in. 

Walls. — The walls should be finished by: — 

(1) By placing 2 in. by 6 in. scantling 16 inches apart; 

(2) Nailing on the outside of these studs 1 in. lumber horizontally; 
(9) Covering the lumber with building paper; 

(4) Finishing the outside, on the paper, with boards and battens, or with V 
siding ; 
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(5) Nailing on the inside of the studs, 1 inch lumber horizontally; 

(6) Covering the lumber with building paper ; ' 
(1) Finishing the inside, on the paper, with dressed lumber. 

The walls of the Ice-house G, Refrigerator F, and Butter Store-room E should 
be constructed by the use of studs 2 in. by 4 in. placed 16 inches apart. On one 
side of these, building paper should be tacked, and then a 2 in. by 2 in. strip should 
be nailed up and down the face of each stud. The further construction ot the walls, 
both inside and outside, may be the same as for the rest of the buildings, namely — 
two ply of lumber with building paper between, on both sides of the studs. Iho ice 
Box K, over E and F, as shewn in Fig. 10, should be constructed in a manner similar 
to the walls of G, E and F. 

Floors.— The floor of the Refrigerator and Butter Store-room should be ot one- 
inch lumber nailed to the joibts with building paper on it, and on top of this 1J inch 
red pine, tongued and grooved. The floor of the Working Room A and H should be 
of if inch red pine, tongued and grooved, nailed to the joists. It should receive two 
coats of oil, applied hot; the last coat may bo coloured, so as to stain it dark. 

A day or earth floor in G, B and C will be quite sufficient. 

Storago room for Butter Tubs, &c, should bo provided in the loft over the Work- 
ing-room. The building should be painted inside and outside. 

' Doors.— The door at I in Pig. VII, and the doors in the corners of the Working- 
room A, Fig. IX, should be 4 ft, 6 in. wide, to admit the Cream Vats or Milk Vats, &c. 
The doors between the Boiler-room B and the Working-room A, in Figs. VII and IX, 
should be sliding doors, as also should be the doors between A and II in Fig. IX. 

Windows.— All the windows should be provided with sashes, suited for opening 
at the top and bottom. 

Ventilation.— One ventilating box from the ceiling of the Working-room should 
run to the roof and also one through the elevated ceiling of the Ice-house G. 

In case a dwelling for the butter-maker is required, it may be provided by using 
studs for the side walls high enough to permit of the loft-storey over the Working- 
room being fitted up for that purpose. 



EQUIPMENT. 



Utensils for a creamery under the cream-gathering plan of 700 to 1,000 cow 
capacity: — 

1 Steam Boiler of 8 horse power. 

1 Steam Engine of 8 horse power. 
Water Injector. 

2 Cream Vats of 300 gallons capacity each. 
1 Cream Conductor. 

Strainers for Cream Vat, for Churn, and Hair Sieve for Buttermilk. 
1 Churn of 200 gallons capacity. 

1 Butter-Worker. 

Weighing Scales :— 1 pair Platform Scales for Butter, 1 pair of Counter Scale; 
for Butter, 1 pair for Salt. 

2 Butter Spades, 1 Butter Paddle, 2 Butter Ladles. 
Oil-test Churn with cream-collectors' cases complete 

2 Thermometers, 2 Floating Thermometers. 
Butter Printer. 

Graduated Measuring Glass, 8 ounces. 
Stencil Plates and Brush for branding. 
Butter Trier. 

3 Tin Pails. 

1 Large Dipper, 1 Small Dipper, 1 Strainer Dipper, 
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Shafting, Belting, Steam Pipes and Water Pipes connected with Hose. 
Floor Brushes and Kubber Scraper. 
1 Water Tank of 20 barrels capacity. 
1 Cold Water and 1 Hot Water Tank. 
1 Butter-milk Tank. 

REQUIREMENTS AT THE FARMS. 

Besides these apparatus and utensils it will be necessary that every ^afron should 
have conveniences for the separation of the cream from the milk. Where a large 
herd is owned, the use of a small hand separator may be found economical. In other 
cases the deep-setting system will give the best returns, considering the cost of the- 
utensils, the labour involved, and the quantity and quality of the cream obtained. 
The ordinary deep-setting pail is 20 inches deep and 8£ inches in diameter. It holds 
35 pounds of milk conveniently. Any dairyman can "reckon the number which he 
will require from that data, bearing in mind the fact that enough vessels should be 
available for holding both the morning's and evening's messes of milk. An extra 
pail or two should also be available for holding the cream. Two inches in depth of 
a can 8£ inches in diameter contain 113 cubic inches, which quantity has been called 
" a standard creamery inch." 

Sometimes a foolish rivalry arises between the patrons who furnish cream to 
creameries, in the effort to furnish cream which will yield a large test of butter per 
"inch." The attention of the patrons should be directed to securing the largest 
possible quantity of butter from the milk which has been set, and that in conjunction 
with furnishing cream in the best condition for the making of fine butter, it is but 
seldom possible to obtain these, viz.: — the la tantity of butter from the milk 

and cream in the best condition, if the. cream which is sent to the creamery is 
exceedingly rich in butter-fat. 

The milk should be set as quickly as possible after it is drawn from the cows. 
The pails or setting vessels should be placed in cold water, in order that their contents 
may be cooled quickly to 45 degrees or lower. After they are sot they should be left 
undisturbed until the skimming is commenced. Ordinarily they should be left at 
perfect rest for over 20 hours. When the cream has been removed from the milk, it 
should be kept as cold as possible until the collector receives it or until it is delivered 
to the creamery. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The By-laws, Rules and Regulations have set forth the nature of the management 
and the duties and powers of most of the officers. These additional notes concerning 
the duties of the butter-makers and cream collectors may be added : — 

Duties of Butter-Makers. 

1. It shall bo the duty of the butter-maker to use his best endeavours to manu- 
facture an article of uniformly fine merchantable butter. 

2. He shall be responsible for and make good in mnney, any loss that may be 
sustained from the making of inferior butter through carelessness, neglect, or 
incapacity. 

:;. lie shall keep a correct record of the quantity of cream furnished by each 
patron and of the quality of the same, as revealed by the oil-test churn or other 
testing apparatus, and deliver the same to the Secretary of the Company (or Asso- 
ciation). 

4. Ho 6hall test or cause to be tested, the cream furnished by each patron at 
least times every week during the season. 

5. He shall inspect the cream-collecting waggons and the cream-collecting cans 
or tanks, and report upon their condition as to cleanliness, etc., to the Directors. 

6. lie shall keep the creamery and its utensils clean. 

7. Ho shali care for the butter until the close of the manufacturing season; he 
shall see that all butter which is not in air-tight packages, is brined at least once 
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everv fortnight; and he .shall use every reasonable precaution to maintain the tem- 
wratnwofSe store-room at a point which is most suitable for its preservation. 
P 8 ° He shall se! T that the surroundings of the premises are kept free from bad 

° dOU 9 8 'He shall use his best endeavours to advance the interests of the manufacturer 

a " d W 6 CaTany of the patrons or Directors shall find any of the utensils or the 
floor of the creamery in a filthy state, whereby the quality of the butter is hah e to 
be injured a sum of $1.00 for every such offence and every such utensil, shall be 
deducted from the monies coming to the butter-maker from the manufacturer. 

Cream Collectors. 

The cream-collectors should be furnished with cream-collecting cans or a 
cream-gathering tank. Besides the inside tin of these, they should be finished jith 
some non-conducting sides, in order to protect the cream against the ™™*™™J* 
hot weather while in transit. Double sides with a hollow space of f of ai inch 
between, will suffice in the case of circular cans. Wooden sides with h° llo *£P a0 T e " 
made by the use of paper should surround the tin lining of the gathering tanks, in 
both cases afloat should rest on the top of the cream, to prevent agitation ttom 
effecting any churning. . . .•„.*„ 

Each cream-gatherer should also have a measuring can 12 inches in <»™ e »*; 
One inch in depth in a 12-inch can, contains practically the same quantity of cream 
as 2 inches in an 8^ inch can ; that is " a standard creamery inch. 

He should also be furnished with a set of cream-testing tubes to be used in an 
Oil Test Churn. These tubes are numbered. After the cream has been P™P®^|y 
measured in a pail 12 inches in diameter, its whole volume should be properly 
mixed by pouring from one vessel to another not less than three ^ times Alter that 
treatment, a sample of the cream should be taken in one of the test tubes, and the 
number of the same recorded opposite to the number or name of the patron. 

Note. -When these samples are truly representative of the cream which is f""»^ >££* 
iiatr™, the butter-maker can discover and calculate the Quantity of bntter which that particular cream 
will produce, in order that an equitable distribution of the proceeds may be effected. 

The cream-collector should also enter into a pass book to be retained by each 
vatron the number of inches of cream with which he or she has been credited , ana 
a monthly statement should be furnished to each patron showing the quantity ot 
butter which the cream he has furnished has produced per inch. 

BY-PRODUCTS. 

The disposal of the buttermilk can be arranged according to the pref ^encm °* 
the patrons and the manufacturer. For pig feeding it may le estimate J.^™ V ^ 
a value equal to the production of 5 pounds of increase in live weight, per iuu 
pounds of butter-milk. 

KEPORTS. 

Statements to each patron of the particulars of . h i^. ao ° oun * ^^neXliSm 
turer should be furnished to every patron, when a distribution of the 1 ™f e %^?™ 
a sale is made. An annual return should also be made to the office of the 1/airj 
Commissioner at Ottawa. It should sot forth: — 

(1.) The number f lys during which the creamery was in oporation; 

(2'.) The number of patrons who furnished cream , mP , as ure- 

(3.) The total quantity of cream received— in inches or other units ot measuie- 

"^ei.) The number of these required to yield one pound of butter during each 

month ; 

( 5 ~) The total quantity of butter made; ,. 

(6*0 The average price for which the butter of each month's make was sold , 
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(7.) The total value of the butter sold; 
(8.) The total amount of money distributed to the patrons; 
(9.) A n abstract of the Annual Report of the Treasurer of the Company (or 
Association). 



CREAMERIES OX THE CENTRIFUGAL-SEPARATOR PLAN. 



Note.— The by-laws from I to XXXV, on pages 9 to 14 are suitable for cheese factories or cream- 
eries ; to them should be added for creameries on the centrifugal-separator plan the following : — 

EULES AND REGULATIONS. 

1. The Company (or Association), hereinafter called the manufacturer, shall draw 
the milk, manufacture and store the butter, and provide packages and all necessary 
furnishings at a charge of for every pound of butter which is manufactured ; 

or 
la. The manufacturer shall charge each shareholder for the manufacturing of the 

milk furnished by him or her, at the rate of. per pound of butter, up to 

pounds of butter per share of S in the stock of the Company (or Association) held 

by him or her, and shall charge all non-shareholders a rate of. per pound of 

butter ; in consideration of which the manufacturer will manufacture the butter, store 
it, provide packages and all necessary furnishings. 

2. Patrons who may bo dissatisfied with the weights of their milk recorded at 
the factory, must report the same to the Directors, that they may adjust and settle 
the matter. 

3. The milk of each patron shall be tested at any time during the season ; and 
at the discretion of the Directors, a statement of the quality of the milk of all the 
patrons shall be posted up in the creamery in, a conspicuous place, where it mav 
l)e seen by all inn patrons and shareholders. 

4. Unless milk is being tested and valued according to its percentage of but- 
ter-fat, the following shall be in force : — In case any milk furnished should be of 
such doubtful quality as to warrant the assumption that it has been adulterated, a 
committee appointed by the Directors shall visit tho premises of the patron, see his 
or her cows milked morning and evening, and have tho quality of such milk 
compared with the record of tho tests made of the milk which he or she was pre- 
viously furnishing; and, if a substantial difference in the quality is evident, it shall 
be optional with tho Directors as to whether, they shall (1) prosecute the patron 
according to law, (2) effect a settlement with him or her upon the payment to the 
funds of the manufacturer of such a sum as may be agreed upon, or (3) exclude the 
patron from the privileges of the creamery for a stated Dumber of years. 

5. Each patron upon being notified, shall convoy in a waggon or otherwise, his 
or her share of the butter which has been manufactured, from tho creamery to' the 
point of delivery as agreed upon by the Salesman ; and failure to comply with this 
rule will subject the patron to a fine of $2.00, which shall be deducted from his or 
her share of the receipts from the sales of butter. It is open to any patron to find 
a substitute for the drawing of the butter. 

6. If any patron should send to the creamery upon the milk waggons engaged 
by the manufacturer, milk which is sour or unfit for use in butter-making Buch milk 
shall be returned to his or her milk-stand and a charge sufficient to pay the manufac- 
turer for the expense of drawing it, to the croamery, and to the milk-drawer for 
returning it to the milk-stand, shall be made in every such case. The decision of the 
Directors in this matter shall be final. 

7. Each patron shall bo entitled to the butter required for use on his or her own 
table at the wholesale price, but no quantity shall bo put up i n less than pounds. 

8. In the case of any patron who does not continue to furnish the milk from his 
or her honito the creamery until the close of the manufacturing season a sum equal 
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to cents per pound on all the butter manufactured from the milk which they 

have furnished during the season, will be deducted from his or her share of tho 
receipts, unless he or she shall first have obtained the consent of the Directors to 
such discontinuance. 

9. The manufacturer shall insure the butter in one or more Insurance Companies 
to any exlent ; but the manufacturer will not be responsible for any butter which 
may be destroyed, other than for the amount received by the said manufacturer from 
the Insurance Companies. 

10. Milk shall be supplied from only healthy cows, which are fed upon whole- 
some food with access to plenty of pure water and salt 

11. The pastures, yards and lanes shall be kept free from carrion and all decay- 
ing matter which may cause noxious smells. 

12. Each patron shall furnish pure sweet milk, to which nothing has been added 
and from which no part has been removed or kept back ; and if any be reserved, it 
shall be of the average quality of milk given by the herd of cows. 

13. Milk should be drawn from the cows in a cleanly manner ; tin- udders should 
be brushed or washed ; milking with dry hands is preferable to the practice of dipping 
the ringers in the pail in order to moisten them. 

14. Immediately after tho milk is drawn from the cow, it should be strained 
through a wire or cloth strainer. 

15. All pails and other utensils with which tho milk is brought into contact must 
be of tin ; the use of wooden pails for milking or holding milk is strictly forbidden ; 
and any contravention of this rule will subject the patron to the liability of being 
deprived of the privileges of the creamery. 

16. The milk shall be aerated by dipping, pouring or stirring, or by the use of 
an aerator; during hot weather after it has been aired, it should be cooled quickly to 
at least the temperature of the atmosphere ; the milk-can should never be left in a 
tub of water over night, unless the milk lias been previously cooled to below 60 
degrees. 

17. The milk must be kept in a place where the atmosphere is tree from foul 
and injurious smells. 

18. Unless milk is being tested and valued according to its per cent, of butter- 
fat, the following shall be in force:— Milk that is left without the protection of some 
roof shall be protected from the falling of rain, either by turning the lid of the milk- 
can upsido down over it, or any other efficacious means; and, if on any occasion 
when rain has fallen, the butter-maker discovers by the use of the testing instruments 
that a percentage of added water is present, he shall deduct from the weight of the 
milk, a number of pounds equal to the quantity of added water that is revealed by the 
use of the lactometer. 

19. The night's and morning's messes of milk shall be kept in separate vessels 
until tho arrival of tho milk waggon. 

20. The milk-cans shall be kept clean and sweet, and when a butter-maker shall 
discover the can of any patron in a state unlit for the carrying of milk without detri- 
ment to its quality, he shall notify the patron of that fact and report the same to the 
Directors. After'the first offence the patron may be subjected to a fine of 50 cents 
for every time that the can shall be sent to the creamery in an unclean condition. 

21. The Directors or any ot the patrons may inspect the cans on any of the 
waggons or stands at any time, and report the same to the butter-maker, or other 
officers of the manufacturer. 

22. Each and every milk-can shall be washed with cold or tepid water andscalded 
with boiling water once a day ; they should afterwards be aired. 

23. All milk to be conveyed to the creamery on the public milk-waggons shall 
be delivered on the side of the public highway (unless otherwise arranged by the 
Directors) upon a milk-stand of convenient height, and which will afford shade from 
the sun and protection against rain. 
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24. The surroundings of the milk-stand shall be kept clean and free from had 
smells; and the feeding of swine within 100 feet of the milk-stand is strictly for- 
liiilden. 

25. The milk shall be delivered on the milk-stand at a time to suit the con- 
venience of the milk drawer, who shall not leave any milk-stand before 5:30 a.m. and 
who shall reach the creamery with his load not later than 9 a. m. 

26. The skim-railk and butter-milk shall be disposed of, as the patrons determine 
at the Annual Meeting. 

27. The butter-maker shall reject any milk which he considers to be unfit for 
use in the manufacture of the finest quality of butter; and his judgment in the matter 
shall be final. 

28. Each patron who furnishes milk to the creamery is thereby considered as 
having agreed to the foregoing rules and regulations. 



n INSTRUCTION. 



LOCATION AND SITE. 

For the erection of a creamery and the establishment of co-operative dairying upon 
centrifugal separator plan, a location should be selected which is central and 
convenient to a section of country adapted for and inclined towards dairying. 
The site should be, — 
(1.) Suited for easy and effective drainage, 

(2) Supplied with an abundance of pure cold water, 

(3) Easy of access by good roads. 
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PLANS. 



The following sketches and plans illustrate the size and arrangement of the 
structure required for the carrying on of the lm-ipe.-s:— 



Fig. IX. 

This Fig. shew, the plan for a .(.Winery under the centrifugal separator plan of 500 

to 7<)0 cow capacity. 
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Fig. X. 

Fij. X shews a s otion of Fig i I X' an 1 VTL 
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Notb.— The ceiling in E and F is 7 ft. in. high and is finished with joists, 2 in. 
x 10 in., placed 12 inches apart ; between the joists, V-shaped galvanised iron troughs 
are laid ; they are soldered over the top of every joist to prevent leaking ; to the 
troughs at the lowest points are attached small troughs, 14 in. wide, to receive the 
drip from the condensation of water which takes place on the E and F side of the 
galvanized iron ; the troughs all have a fall of 1 inch to one side of thebuildinjr, where the 
water from melted ice, and the water from the drip in the small under-troughs is received 
and conducted out. One door between G and K serves for the putting of ice into the Ice 
Box K. The partition between E and F prevents the butter in the Store-Room E, from 
being affected by the changes in temperature, which are consequent upon the frequent 
openings of the door, between F and the Working-Room, during working hours. 



BUILDINGS. 



The holdings, floors, doors, &c, may be constructed in a manner similar to the 
described for a creamory on the cream-gathering plan, at pages 34 and 35. 
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EQUIPMENT. 



Utensils for a creamery under the centrifugal separator plan of 500 to 700 cow 

capacity: — 

Steam Boiler of 10 horse power. 

Steam Engine of 10 horse power. 

Water Injector. 

1 Weighing can of 500 pounds capacity. 

1 Milk Conductor. 

1 Milk Eeceiving Vat of 3,000 pounds capacity. 

Centrifugal Cream Separators of total capacity of 3,000 to 4,000 pounds per 

hour. 

] Bahcock Milk Tester, or 1 Fjord's Controller. 

Strainers lor Cream Vat, for Churn, and Hair Sieve for Butter-milk. 

1 Churn of 200 gallons capacity. 

1 Butter Worker. „ _ ,. , 
Weighing Scales— 1 pair Platform Scales for Butter, 1 pair of Counter Scales 

for Butter, 1 pair for Salt. 

2 Butter Spades, Butter Paddle, 2 Butter Ladles. 

2 Thermometers, 2 Floating Thermometers. 
Butter Printer. 

Graduated Measuring Glass, 8 oz. 
Stencil Plates and Brush for Branding. 
1 Sutler Trier. 

3 Tin Pails. 

1 Large Dipper, 1 Small Dipper, and 1 Strainer Dipper. 

Shafting, Belting, Steam Pipes and Water Pipes connected with Hose. 

2 Floor Brushes and Rubber Scraper. 
1 Water Tank of 20 barrel capacity. 

1 Cold Water Tank, 1 Hot Water Tank, and 1 Buttermilk Tank. 

1 Skim-milk Heater and Cooler. 

1 Skim-milk Tank of (5,000 pounds capacity. 

1 Inspirator or Pump for elevating Skim-milk. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The By-Laws, Rules and Regulations have set forth the nature of the manage- 
ment and the duties of most of the officers. These notes concerning the duties of 
the butter-makers and milk-drawers may be added :— 

Duties of the Butter-Maker. 

1. It shall be the duty of the butter maker to use his best endeavours to 
manufacture an article of uniformly fine merchantable butter. ... , 

2 He shall be responsible for and make good in money, any loss that may be 
sustained from the making of inferior butter through carelessness, neglect, or in- 
capacity.^ ^ keep a correct vccord of the weight of milk furnished by each patron 
and deliver the same to the secretary of the Company (or Association). 

4. He shall test the milk of each patron from time to time, to assure himself 
that it is pure, wholesome, honest, and of good average quality. 

Note.— A testing apparatus ought to be in every creamery operated upon the oentrJiugal-sepa- 
, -.tor plan, whereby the quality of the milk for butter-making may be determined. Ihe use of the 
B-'bcock Milk Tester is an efficacious, exact, simple, and cheap way of discovering the percent, of but- 
tor-fat in milk. 

5. He shall inspect the milk cans and report upon their condition to the Direc- 

ra "6. He shall inspect the milk waggons and report upon their condition as to 
cleanliness, &c. to the Directors. 
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7. He shall enter in a pass book for each patron, a record of the weight of milk 
received in his or her name. 

8. He shall keep the creamery and its utensils clean. 

9. He shall care for the butter until the close of the manufacturing season ; he 
shall see that all butter which is not in air-tight packages, is brined at least once 
every fortnight; and he shall use every reasonable precaution to maintain the 
temperature of the store room at a point where it is most suitable for the preserva- 
tion of the batter. 

10. He shall see that the skim-milk tank is thoroughly cleaned at least once a 
week. 

11. He shall see that the surroundings of the premises are kept free from bad 
odours. 

12. He shall use his best endeavours to advance the interests of the manufacturer 
and the patrons. 

13. in case any of the patrons or directors shall find any of the utensils or the 
floor of the oreamery in a filthy state, whereby the quality of the butter is liable to 
be injured, a sum of $1.00 for every such offence and every such utensil shall be 
deducted from the monies coming to the butter-maker from the manufacturer. 

Milk-Drawers. 
The agreement with the milk-drawers should stipulate:— 

1. That they shall keep their milk waggons clean and free from all bad smells; 

2. That they shall protect the milk-cans against damage ; 

3. That they shall use straps or ropes to prevent spilling or waste ; 

4. That they shall be liable for all loss incurred through their negligence or 
fault; 

5. That they shall be liable to a fine of $1.00 for every time when they fail to 
reach the creamery at or before the stipulated time of 9 a.m., unless they furnish to 
the Directors a good and sufficient reason ; 

6. In a case where skim-milk is returned to the patrons, they shall apportion to 
each patron and deliver upon his milk-stand such quantities as may be decided upon 
by the butter-maker. * 

BY PRODUCTS. 

The skim-milk and buttermilk may be disposed of according to any mutually 
satisfactory agreement between the patrons and the manufacturer. Skim-milk and 
butter-milk may be counted as having a feeding value equal to the production of five 
pounds of increase in live weight of swine per hundred pounds of milk. Where the 
skim-milk is returned to the patrons for the feeding of calves, it may be treated by 
a heater and cooler, so that it will be preserved sweet for 12 or 20 hours aftor it is 
returned. 

REPORTS. 

Statements to each patron of the particulars of his or her account with the manu- 
facturer should be furnished to every patron when the distribution of the proceeds of 
the sale is made. At the close of the season, an annual statement of the business of 
the year should be furnished to the patrons. It should set forth : 

(1.) The number of days during which the creamery was in operation • 

(2.) The number of patrons who furnished milk; 

(3.) The total quantity of milk received ; 

(4.) The total quantity of butter manufactured ; 

(5.) The average price for which the butter of each month's make was sold ■ 

(6.) The average quantity of milk required to make a pound of butter during 
each month ; " 

(7.) The total value of the butter sold ; 

(8.) The total amount of monoy distributed to the patrons. 

These facts should be supplementary to the information given in the annual 
statement »f the Treasurer of the Company (or Association). Similar statements 
of the business of the Company (or Association), together with a summary of the 
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Treasurer's report should be furnished annually to the office of the Dairy Commis- 

sioner at Ottawa. 

Table showin* the number of inches in depth, of Whey to be allowed in Milk Cans of 
d^eTt sizes! for Quantities of Milk from 30 to 360 pounds. The figures in the 
columns denote the inches of whey. 



DIAMETERS OF MlI.K CANS IX INCHES. 



Weight of Milk is Pounds. 



20in. 19m. 18 in. 17 in. 16m. 15 in. 
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Xl\ '.— RKPOET OF THE ASSISTANT DAIRY COMMISSIONER. 
(J. C. Chapais, Esq) 



St. Denis, Que., December 31, 1890. 

To Prof. James W. Robertson, 

Dairy Commissioner, 
Ottawa. 

Sir,— In compliance with instructions which I have received from you, 1 beg 
to submit the following report, regarding the work which I have accomplished in 
my capacity as Assistant Dairy Commissioner for the Dominion. I was appointed 
to that position on the 1st of April, 1890 ; hence, my report covers a period of only 
eight months. 

For the sake of clearness I have arranged this report in two distinct parts. The 
first contains a brief summary of my work since the date of my appointment. 
The second part .presents the outline of a plan, of which a part has already been 
carried out, showing what is required to be done to promote the interests of the 
dairy industry. 

1.— SUMMARY OP WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

During these eight months, 1 devoted a large portion of mv time to the delivery 
of lectures on dairy subjects in various parts of the Provinces "of Quebec and New 
Brunswick in response to invitations which were received by me. Most of the 
lectures were given in the Province of Quebec, at the request of the Dairymen's 
Association of that Province, and in New Brunswick at the request of the Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture there. They were delivered in the French lan- 
guage in the two provinces, mainly for the reason that 1 had been appointed Assistant 
Dairy Commissioner to meet the needs and wants of the French-speaking population of 
the Dominion, in connection with the development of that important industry. In 
all, I delivered 36 lectures, in 35 parishes or towns, situated in 17 counties. Of 
these, 26 parishes and 13 counties are in the Province of Quebec, and 9 parishes and 
4 counties in the Province of New Brunswick. In the course of delivering these 
lectures, 1 met about 7,000 farmers, which gave mo an average audience of°195 at 
each lecture. Below I have submitted the details of mv visits : 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

PARISHES. 

Cap-Sante. 

liambault. 

neuf. 

I iaymond. 
S.irel. 
Bui 

Sacre-Cceur. 
St. I'abien. 
St. Mathieu. 
Si. Simon. 
Flat. 
Si. Vrs^ne. 
St. Epiphane. 



PARISHES. 

Etlmundston. 
Fox Creek. 
Memramcook. 
Shediac. 



COUNTIES. 


PARISHES. 


COUNTIES. 


Beauce. 


St. Ephrem. 


Portneuf. 


" 


St Victor. 


M 


" 


St. Mary. 


II 


Champlain. 


St. Maurice. 


(( 


Chicoutimi. 


N.-D. de Laterriere. 


Richelieu. 


t< 


St. Alphonse. 
Cooksnire. 


Riinouski. 


Compton. 
Dorchester. 


ii 


St. Isidore. 


ii 


ii 


St. Marguerite. 


ii 


L'Assomptioii. 


L'Assomption. 


i < 


L'Islet. 


St. Eugene. 


Stunstead. 


(i 


St. Jean Port-.Toli. 


Temiscouata. 


Lotbiniere. 


St. Pat. de Beaurivage. 


ii 




PROVINCE OF ]> 


Kw-imuNswrcfc 


COUNTIES. 


PARISHES. 


COUNTIES. 


Kent. 


Buctouche. 


Victoria. 


i< 


Cocagne. 


Westmoreland 


" * 


St. Louis. 


i« 


i< 


St. Mary. 


ic 


Northumberland. 


Rogers ville 
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I was very much gratified by the interest and friendly attention with which my 
lectures wore listened to upon all occasions. Everywhere, the fanners seemed to 
bo anxious to learn how they could best succeed in getting out ot the ruts of routine 
work, wbich in too many places has caused agriculture to become unprofitable. 

Besides the time occupied in travelling and lecturing, I prepared a translation 
into the French language of the Report of the Proceedings of the Second Convention 
of the Dairymen's Association of the Dominion of Canada, which was held in 
Ottawa. I also translated the Dairy Bulletins issued by the Dairy Commissioner 
from Ottawa. My correspondence with farmers is continuously growing, and 
through that means 1 am able to give a great deal of direct information to corres- 
pondents, in reference to the best way of promoting a development of the dairy 
interests in their localities. 

2. — PLAN FOR THE TKOMOTION OP DAIRY INTEKESTS. 

What I am about to write in this second part of my report, refers particularly 
to the French settlements in the Provinces ol Quebec and New Brunswick — the two 
provinces which I was able to visit during the year. The farmers and business men 
of the Dominion with whom wo have to do, in tho discharge of duties arising from 
our position, may be referred to as of four different classes: — 

1. Farmers who are settled on new lands, to whom it is important that such 
methods of cultivation and husbandry should be taught as will prevent them from 
exhausting the virgin fertility of the soil ; 

■1. Farmers on lands which have been under cultivation for long years and 
which have been in a measure exhausted by improper methods of culture, to whom 
it is important that a knowlodge should be imparted of a system of agriculture 
whereby the lost fertility of the land can be restored to it; 

3. Farmers living upon exhausted lands and who are already seeking to restore 
their productiveness, to whom it is most important that a knowledge of the best 
methods of how to do so should be made known, in order to assist them in 
that work and at the same time to enable them in the meantime to realise the largest 
possible profits from their labor and lands ; 

4. Business men, owners of butter and cheese factories, and butter and cheese 
makers, to whom it is important that there should bo made known from some 
authoritative source the besi methods for carrying on the manufacturing industry 
in dairying, in reference to all parts of the practice from the handling of milk to the 
preparation of tho finished product for the market, and also how and where to 
dispose of these products to tho best advantage. 

I will now say^ a few words about each of these classes and mention tho work 
which I consider should be undertaken to make their position better. 

1. Farmers, — Settled on New Lands. 

There are three important things which ought to be taught to that class of 
farmers. The first is, — that all lands from which we draw crops of grain year after 
year continuously, without giving them rest, and from which the gram is all sold on 
the market, are inevitably doomed to a rapid exhaustion of fertility. The second 
is, — that in the Provinces of which I am now speaking, the modification of the system 
of continuous grain-growing and grain-selling into another system, which would 
consist in the rearing of cattle for meat production, is not yet profitable to the 
farmers, because the feed which they must gather to feed cattle during the seven 
months of stabling in winter, costs too much, to leave any profit from the sale of 
fattened cattle at the actual prices that may be obtained, since they have to 
compete with cattle breeders and feeders of the west, who can obtain the feed required 
for the fat tening of their cattle at a very low cost. The third is,— that dairying which 
admits of the carrying on of mixed farming on the land and of consuming on the farm 
all of its coarse products, and of manufacturing from thorn through the medium of 
milking cows concentrated products, (which are profitable to sell on the market 
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whilo leaving for the soil the by-product of manuie for the enrichment of the land), 
is the only husbandry which enables the farmers occupying new lands to cultivate 
them at a profit without exhausting the soil. At -the same time dairying yiolds a 
sufficient profit to permit the return to the land, of some chemical fertiliser to 
replace that portion of its fertility which has been removed by the sale of milk and 
cheese. I have been called upon to demonstrate, that that can be done in one or 
two places ; and there is no doubt that, through the medium of Bulletins like those 
which we began to publish this yea .—and in « Inch the question may be thoroughly 
and as simply as possible discussed and presented, — we may prevents large number 
of settlers from falling into the mistakes of their forefathers, who from having 
followed the old system, have been obliged to leave their exhausted lands and 
emigrate. 

2. Farmers, — Owners of Exhausted Lands. 

There is no doubt that it is more difficult to induce a farmer of this class to 
accept a new method, than one of those mentioned under the last heading. Indeed, 
he who has come to the verge of ruin through routine and ignorance, feels the bad 
effects of his continued ignorance without seeking to account for the causea, Too 
often, he imputes to bad years, unfavourable seasons, the use of poor seed, an evil 
of which he himself is the only author. He must, therefore, he brought to make a 
thorough study of his own case in order to recognise his mistakes. We must make 
him know the value of manure; the necessity of producing and of keeping it in 
good condition for application to the land ; and the methods of obtaining large 
quantities of it by manufacturing on the farm all coarse products of crops, instead 
of selling them. The inexorable law requires that we should give back to the land 
an equivalent of what has been taken from it. Lastly, he must be convinced that 
dairying is the only industry which in the actual state of markets, is competent to 
regenerate agriculture for him, for the reasons which have been set forth in the pro- 
ceding paragraph. 

It; to demonstrate those things to the farmers, lectures be given in clear, con- 
cise and unpretentious language, there is no doubt but that Bulletins explaining the 
same principles and corroborating the teachings of the lecturer are useful for carry- 
ing on the good work. Their influence is felt, specially in those places where the 
fanners unite in one common endeavour to form associations, clubs or institutes, in 
which they can discuss together the new aspects of questions which have been put 
before them by the lecturer or the Bulletins. 

3. Farmers, — Owners of Exhausted Lands but who are engaged in the work of 

Restoration. 

It is much easier to help this class of farmers to improve their condition. 
Having reached the conviction, through their first efforts towards improvement that 
there are new methods which provide a means for restoring to the land its lost 
fertility they desire to acquire further knowledge of these methods and also to put 
them into practice. An important matter for the lecturer, when he is before this 
class of farmers, is to proceed by way of demonstration and illustration. There is 
no place, no matter how far behind the age it may be, where there is not at least 
one farmer shrewder than the others, who farms — if not to perfection — better than 
his neighbours. To explain why he has more success, to show how he can do still 
better by improving the methods by means of which he has commenced to ameliorate 
his condition is sufficent to induce others to strive to do like him, that thoy may 
also with certainty succeed. The first things to be remedied are want of drainage, 
want of manure want of cattle. As a ride, fanners of this class aro those who 
come most willingly to hear the lectures given, who deniie to get the Bulletins, who 
take an agricultural paper, and who aro most easily convinced of the advantages 
that arise from uniting in associations, such as the agricultural clubs, which exist in 
largo numbers in the Province of Quebec. They consist of Parish Associations, 
and are similar to the Farmers' Institutes which have been organised in the Pro- 
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vince of Ontario in the form of county associations These ^^iations or clubs 

good breeds. By these and other ways, they help to promote great and lapid pro- 
gress towards improvement in agriculture. «♦„«■„„ aonoriation are 
S Those farmer* who have already realised the benefits p ™*^^*™ 
those who are most easily brought to form such associations for the ™ n ™ h '^f 
of butter and cheese. They open co-operative factories, bring their nllk J° ^'^ 
take care to engage first-class makers to manufacture the.r products a, edesnous to 
secure a good market, and from that time on they are sure to succeed and see p,os 
Sty taking the place of ruin. An example will find its place here. ^ 18 % ™%° f 
was not a single butter or cheese factory in the eastern ^^f^V^^l 
Quebec. Nearly everywhere in that region, agriculture was at the lowest poaaMe 
condition. In that year a cheese factory was opened in one of the parish es situated 
below Quebec. That parish, being about 6 miles by 3 miles ^ a rea contained 
about 200 cows of which the milk was availab e for the factory. At that time ^ each 
cow gave for 6 months of the year enough milk to yield an average of 4U pounds ot 
butte? for the season. That butter, generally of poor quality, was worth i from 1- 
to 15 cents per pound. It is easy to calculate what poor returns ™*™$$>™ 
rather what real loss was sustained by the farmers under such a cond .tion of th ngs. 
The factory experienced some drawbacks. There was much prej udice to upn oot 
but the days of trial passed over, and to-day in that same parish, where there were 
only 200 cows 10 years ago, we find 600, which instead of yielding eac fa ■ ^ ut f b - 00 
worth of butter, realise $20.00 each. For the whole parish the y. eld, from sales ot 
butter and cheese, instead of being $1,200 per year as it was 10 years ago is now 
$12 000. This is a result obtained by intelligent farmere,— a result which can be 
obtained by all farmers who will adopt the same measures and methods. 

4. Business Men, Factory Owners, and Cheese and Butter Makers. 

Where the farmer has adopted the safe principles for the improvement of agri- 
culture, which have just been mentioned, and has realised the necessity tor l ,"H; l »- 
ing in dairying, he must be furnished with the means for drawing trom rthat »"du*tiy 
firstrCUws products and of getting from them the largest possible profit X0 .reach 
such a condition of things, we must look for another class of men, who, although 
they are not farmers, are nevertheless one of the most important factors in tne 
system of dairy farming. After the farmers have been brought to produc e a > large 
quantity of milk, it is necessary to prove to them that more profit may be aerivea 
from that milk when manufactured in a factory than when it is handled in apm* 
dairy. Many places still need to have that matter presented and proven to i them. 
To make it clear, one of the best ways is to promote the opening of *™™" 8 ^r 
tories in sections where there are none ; even if it be necessary for the faover .men 
to grant some money, to insure the opening of a first-class {acton it wouia oo a 
good policy to do so. In fact, it has been done already and with the best o esults. 
Indeed, when farmers are not sufficiently enlightened concerning the benefits ot 
system as represented in lectures and bulletins, there is no other way than to en. 
them to put their fingers on the profits. When a factory is opened and a ,tew 
farmers have decided to bring their milk, the attention of the others m ' 4«ofcened. 
The wife of a neighbour is no longer obliged to spend one-third ot her _ t.mt . in 
often more, in a dairy. Butter and cheese made at the factory are of a™^ 
quality; the price paid for them is higher, the money comes in ei eiy month in- 
stead of at the P end of the season ; the quantity of butter or cheese obtained I from 100 
pounds of milk is larger; and finally, the veil is torn the Wind see, and everytodj 
is soon a believer in the benefits from co-operation. The first step has been made 
but it is only a first step, and unfortunately it is followed very often by a retreat , 
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and why so? Because after a good start, the thing has been managed badly. The 
first year a good maker had been engaged, but a false idea of economy prevailed, 
and the following year a less skilful maker was engaged at cheaper wages; and the 
result lias been an inferior product. Hence, well-grounded complaints have arisen, 
, iminations have beon made, and the end has been a ruined enterprise. Factory 
owners and butter and cheese makers must, therefore, be equal to their tasks. They 
must know the nature of a model factory, and they must strive to make their own 
a mold in every respect. They mast be instructed in the best methods for the 
erection and equipment, informed of what are the most improved apparatus, the 
most successful methods of manufacture, and the best tests whereby to discover the 
true value of milk, in order to pay for it according to its true value for butter-mak- 
ing or cheese-making. They must also learn to test milk, so as to prevent the 
frauds which are too often committed by the putron.s who furnish adulterated milk. 

Besides, from a general point of view, not only must they have a first-class pro- 
duct in every factory, but they 7 must attain a certain uniformity of quality and 
appearance in the product of a whole county, a whole district, a whole province. 
Further, they must know how to put up the product in such a way that it may be 
as the markets want it. The market must be well known and supplied with what 
it requires at the time it is required. 

To attain all that, butter and cheese makers must learn their business quite 
thoroughly ; and to learn it, they need Bcbools of some sort, that they may be able 
to go to these schools and get practical and theoretical instruction. Instructors must 
be trained in the Experimental Dairy Stations, and they should afterwards go and 
teach in the dairy schools what they have learned themselves. After the makers 
have left the schools, they must kocp up with the progress of science and be looked 
after, in order that they may not become careless. Consequently, travelling inspec- 
tors arc necessary to visit their factories, to keep them well posted respecting new 
methods coming into use every year and to detect an)' negligence that may exist. 
I will illustrate by an example how such instructions are useful and give good 
results. Last June, theDairy Commissioner for the Dominion had called together 
at St. Alphonso, Chicoutimi County, Province of Quebec, 20 cheese-makers of that 
district, to give them a practical and theoretical lesson in the manufacture of cheese. 
A whole day was spent in that work, after which everybody went home. Last 
October, I had occasion to meet a patron of a cheese factory, the maker in which 
was present when the above mentioned instruction in cheese-making was given. I 
inquired from that patron if cheese had sold for a good price in .lis district during 
the last season. He replied: "Prices havo been satisfactory every way at our 
factory, the cheeso of which has been sold since July for 1 cent a pound higher than 
those of all the other factories in the neighbourhood. I asked what was the reason 
of that. " It is " said he " because our maker was present last June at St. Alphonse, 
whore a lesson in cheese-making was given there by the Dairy Commissioner ; and 
that lesson has been of such service tome that I have improved my method of 
manufacturing, enough to enable us to get that advance in prioe of 1 cent per 
pound of cheese made since. This is enough to illustrate what may be the result 
from a system of instruction and inspection regularly carried out. 

To attain uniformity in quality and appearance in the cheese of a county, of a 
district, and of a whole province, we must get uniformity in the method of manu- 
facture, which can be secured by the formation of syndicates of factories, having at, 
their head an inspector over each Syndicate; these inspectors having over them a 
general inspector for each province. Those general inspectors can derive guidance 
for their work from the information eollected and disseminated from the Dairy 
Department under the superintendence of the Dairy Commissioner. And to unite 
all those having some interest in dairy matters, it is important to organise district 
associations of dairymen, whero farmors, butter and cheese makers, factory owners, 
inspectors and instructors n»v meet together in local or general conventions. 

I desire to recapitulate this last part of my report, this programme which is 
followed in many of its parts, in a few districts of the Dominion and which 
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is still unknown, but should be known and followed inagreater number of districts; 
ecturestobegiven before farmers' meetings to teach to those having new lands, 
how to maintafn their fertility, to those who have exhausted 1 lands, how to improve 
them ° to those who have begun the work of amelioration, how to avail thom.eKes 
of tie co-operative system, to attain progress and profits more quickly and surely 
bv means of agricultural clubs, farmers' institutes and associations, through whicn 
they may receive sound practical directions; aud to owners of factories and to butter 
and cheese makers, theoretical and practical instruction to keep thorn well posted 
respecting the progress of their industry; the creation of dairy schools to train 
first-class makers ; the establishment of experimental dairy stations to make anal y- 
tests and to gather all the information necessary to keep the instructors ana inspeo- 
tors to the front in a knowledge of the best methods in dairying brought to iignt 
every year through the help of scientific research; the publication and dittusion oy 
the Dairy Department of bulletins treating on all matters of interest to those wno 
are engaged in dairying; investigations to find an opening in foreign markets to 
dispose of the products of the dairy industry in the most advantageous manner ; 
encouragement to the development of dairy interests by grants judiciously distri- 
buted to those who will labour in that direction. 

This programme is one that requires the co-operative help of everybody, n om 
the most backward farmer to the most prominent of our legislators, in order that it 
may be carried out successfully. It has been presented in part upon former occa- 
sions— and one might think it is useless to repeat it in this report—but, it it is a 
well known programme amongst the farmers who aro foremost in making progress 
in their work, it is very little, if at all known by those who have greatest need 01 
the help which it seeks to render, and it is in order that it may reach them, that l 
have enterod upon these long details of it in the present report. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Tour obedient servant. 

J. C. CHAPA1S. 

Assistant Dairy Commissioner. 
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